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Look,—how ‘round his straining throat 
Grace and shifting beauty float! 

Sinewy strength is in his reins, 

And the red blood gallops through his veins; 
Richer, redder, never ran 

Through the boasting heart of man. 


—THE BLOooD HcrsE, by Bryan Waller Procter. 
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Robert E. Lee Bryan 


Y our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, your school may 
B have permanent possession of one or more of these beautiful lifelike 

Portraits of Great American Statesmen, framed in beautiful Cir- 
cassian or Polychrome Frames, 13 x 19 inches, complete with glass. 


Every school in America should hang on its walls one or more of these 
beautiful Portraits of America’s most distinguished public men, now 
that the opportunity presents itself temporarily of securing them with- 
out cost. 


They will help to develop in the minds of your pupils a knowledge and 
understanding of American history, and instill an appreciation of the 
sérvices of our great leaders in times of national crises. 


No, child who becomes familiar with ‘the great leaders and epoch- 
making events of American history will ever be anything but a true 
American citizen, and the teacher who brings such powerful influences 


One of These—If Your Pupils Wish 





FOOT BALL 
Genuine Cowhide Leather Fitted with Best Rubber Bladders Manufactured 


BASKET BALL 


TEACHERS PLEASED 


United States Capitol 


VOLLEY BALL 


SPECIAL—See these five extra Premiums shown above—Basket Ball, Foot Ball, 





Lincoln Wilson 


as these Patriotic Pictures into his or her schoolroom deserves the thanks 
of the entire community. 


See How Easy It Is! 


Here are the details of the simple and successful plan by which hundreds 
of schools have become owners of one or more of these handsome Por- 
traits. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon below and we shall send you, postage 
prepaid, one gross (144) high grade No. 2 Soft Lead Pencils. Your pu- 
pils will easily and quickly sell them to their friends and acquaintances 
for five cents each. Send us the money received for the pencils ($7.20) 
0 we shall immediately ship you, charges prepaid, your choice of these 

ortraits. 





PENCIL SHARPENER 






Cotton 
Bunting, Sewed 
Stripes, Printed Stars 


Large Size Hl | 





A Necessity in Every School Room. i 


Send the coupon at once. 


Volley Ball, Pencil Sharpener and Large Flag. All splendid values and 


Eagle River, Wis., April 8, 1925. guaranteed to please. 


American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Any two of these Premiums given your School for the sale of only 1% gross 
(216) Lead Pencils, amounting to $10.80. 


our expectations. If we sell pencils againit Any three of these Premiums given for the sale of only 2 gross (288) Lead 


Dear Sirs: We received our pictures in 
good shape and they are certainly beyond 


will sure be for the American Novelty Co. 


d Pencils, amounting to $14.40. 
I remain, 


Eva K. Wetzel, Sanborn Schoo! Every School Should Have a Flag and foster an affection for and loyalty to 


Orders outside the United States must 
be accompanied by money order in full. 


American Novelty Co. 
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Ilion, N. Y., April 24, 1925. 
American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: I received the picture of Lin- 
coln yesterday. It arrived in fine condition. 
We have enjoyeditvery much. The pupils 
are more than pleased with it. With such 
beautiful pictures in a school room I feel that 
they are going to bequite an incentive to 
the pupils. Wethank you very much, 
Sincerely 
Clara Hodge and pupils. 


Brenham, Tex., Feb. 9. 1925. 
American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: We received the Ball, Picture, 
and Pencil Box today and words will not 
express our thanks and admiration for them. 
We are especially proud of our picture of 
Wilson. Accept our sincerest thanks for 
your generosity. 
Very truly yours, 
Miss Gladys Wist and her pupils. 


Old Glory. With each order for the Flag we will send you absolutely free Grighnal Playground Equipmeat House 


10 of our Flag Leaflets to help you with your Flag Drills and Patriotic 310 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Exercises, 

































oe page eg a aeanete a brief history a ee 
of the Flag, Civic Creed, The American Creed | | 
The Flag Salute and Pledge to the Flag as AMERICAN NOVELTY co., 7 
well as the Code of the Flag and on fourth 310 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
page appear the words and Music ofthe Star 
Spangled Banner. | 19 | 
“—O T . > Gentlemen: 
R I HE I UPIL | Please mail..................-0 gross of Lead Pencils to be sold by | 
: : my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 
Selling the largest number of Pencils we ABSOLUTELY. FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 
will award this Jackie Coogan School the Premiums you offer. Also it remittance is made within 
Companion Metal Box with hinged 6) days we are to receive the Pencil Case for the pupil sell- 
‘. A : : ing the most pencils. | 
cover beautifully finished in various 
colors, shown on the right. Contains 4 State Articles Wanted 
finest quality rubber-tipped Pencils, one Nimo : 
pen holder, one pen point and one eraser. | P.O. Aaa | 
EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD “a : 
tate 
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An Interesting Lesson 
on Picture Study 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. Lesson Project: To discover what 
the artist wished to express through the picture; how he did it, 
and what message it should convey to us. 


I. PROBLEM: What is the 2. The lark as the center of 
Theme of the Picture? interest. 
1. The time of day. 3. The rising sun. 
2. What the peasant girl is 4. The depth of sky and its 
doing. effect. 
5. The background of 


a. Analyze her expression. 


hte of Mer Rayna houses. 
—- 6. The foreground of stub- 
1. Elation 4. Wonder ble. 


dl 5. Awe . Pa : 
3, Exhilaration 6. Yearning 7. Simplicity of the picture. 
8. Color harmony. 


3. Why she has paused. , 
4. The effect of the lark’s III. PROBLEM: What are the 
song upon the girl Purpose and Message? 
- 1. The life and tastes of the 
II. PROBLEM: What Is the artist, Jules Adolph Breton. 
Style of Composition? 2. Idealism of the French 


1. The girl as the dominat- peasantry. 
ing feature. 3. Joy in spite ofirksome toil. 


A full page reproduction of Breton’s famous picture, ‘“‘The Song 
of the Lark,” together with a replica of the page beginning the 
discussion on Painting, will be found in the free booklet, “(Making 
School Days Count,” described in the coupon. 





Why 
| ae Cored Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages—55% more 
material than other works of its 
type. Ten volumes—5100 pic- 
tures—Teachers’ outlines—Lists 
of questions— Related subjects— 
Visualized instruction — Monthly service bulletins to teachers — 
Loose leaf annuals. 

THE WORLD BOOK is the only work of its kind included in 
the Graded List of Books for Children prepared by the Elementary 
School Library Committee of the National Education Association. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


‘Better Arranged’ 


Say cAuthorities On Children’s Reading 


“The best children’s encyclopedia, better arranged,’’ say three au- 
thorities on children’s reading, Jessie C. Fenton, Giles M. Ruch and 
Lewis M. Terman, in their book “Suggestions for Children’s Reading.” 


The arrangement of THE WORLD BOOK is designed to help 
the teacher as well as the pupil. 


Suppose you wish to develop a project on painting to stimulate 
an intelligent appreciation for art and an understanding of its study. 
The material till now has been limited. It usually consisted of a 
picture, not in colors, and with very little information about its 
composition, its message, the artist, etc. THE WORLD BOOK has 
pictures in color with a description and explanation on the back of 
each. It provides a definite study plan which can be used for each 
picture and a biography of the artist. THE WORLD BOOK makes 
“picture study” interesting to your class and a pleasure to you. 


Or, suppose the project is on Alaska. Quickly you can find all the 
facts, organized, grouped and related, made easy to apply to the 
lesson in hand. You will find under this one subject information 
suitable for use in classes on Geography, Reading and Spelling, 
History, Arithmetic, and Composition. Outlines, supplied to teach- 
ers as a part of THE WORLD BOOK service, aid in developing 
similar projects and problems for the class room. 


For such definite reference work, both in school and at home, the 
arrangement of THE WORLD BOOK makes it preferred to other 
works of its type. This is recognized by such prominent librarians 
and educational authorities as Isadore Mudge of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Linn Jones of Iowa, and Carl B. Roden of the Chicago Public 
Library. Mr. Roden has said ‘‘THE WORLD BOOK comes nearest 
to being a real encyclopedia in miniature.’”? Write for Booklets, 
using coupon below. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Department 9-A + 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 


Good Positions for Teachers 


We have an unusual opportunity for teachers to explain THE WORLD 
BOOK to interested prospects, to work with congenial companions, to travel 
with railroad fare and definite income assured. We shall be glad to tell you 
some interesting things about the experiences and earnings of other teachers 
and principals who have taken advantage of this opportunity. Check coupon 
in space provided if you are interested in a position with our organization. 


Dept.9-A 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 

Please send me the booklets checked below: 

O ‘ The Verdict of Educators.” Tells what authorities 
say about THE WORLD BOOK (Free). 

O ‘*Making School Days Count.”” Describes contents of 
THE WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages 


r W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY Q 











0 “Projects and Problems.’’ A valuable booklet for 
teachers using the project method. A 68-page book by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, George A. Work, Chas. A. 
McMurry, William C. Bagiey and other well known 
educators. Regular price, 50 cents. Special to readers 
of this magazine, 25 cents. (Please enclose 25 cents in 
stamps or coin if you want “‘Projects and Problems.’’) 


My Name and Full Address......0.-..2-.22......-..0-200-00---- 
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Robert E. Lee Bryan 


Y our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupils, your school may 
B have permanent possession of one or more of these beautiful lifelike 

Portraits of Great American Statesmen, framed in beautiful Cir- 
cassian or Polychrome Frames, 13 x 19 inches, complete with glass. 


Every school in America should hang on its walls one or more of these 
beautiful Portraits of America’s most distinguished public men, now 
that the opportunity presents itself temporarily of securing them with- 
out cost. 


They will help to develop in the minds of your pupils a knowledge and 
understanding of American history, and instill an appreciation of the 
sérvices of our great leaders in times of national crises. 


No, child who becomes familiar with ‘the great leaders and epoch- 
making events of American history will ever be anything but a true 
American citizen, and the teacher who brings such powerful influences 


One of These—If Your Pupils Wish 
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| PENCIL SHARPENER 


VOLLEY BALL 


Genuine Cowhide Leather Fitted with Best Rubber Bladders Manufactured 


SPECIAL—See these five extra Premiums shown above—Basket Ball, Foot Ball, 
Volley Ball, Pencil Sharpener and Large Flag. All splendid values and 


BASKET BALL FOOT BALL 


TEACHERS PLEASED 


United States Capitol Lincoln Wilson 


as these Patriotic Pictures into his or her schoolroom deserves the thanks 
of the entire community. 


See How Easy It Is! 


Here are the details of the simple and successful plan by which hundreds 
of schools have become owners of one or more of these handsome Por- 
traits. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon below and we shall send you, postage 
prepaid, one gross (144) high grade No. 2 Soft Lead Pencils. Your pu- 
pils will easily and quickly sell them to their friends and acquaintances 
for five cents each. Send us the money received for the pencils ($7.20) 
_ we shall immediately ship you, charges prepaid, your choice of these 

ortraits. 
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Cotton 
Bunting, Sewed 
Stripes, Printed Stars 


Large Size | 





A Necessity in Every School Room. i 


Send the coupon at once. 


Eagle River, Wis., April 8, 1925. guaranteed to please, Orders outside the United States must 
American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Any two of these Premiums given your School for the sale of only 134 gross , ‘ I! 
Dear Sirs: We received our pictures in (216) Lead Pencils, amounting to $10.80. be accompanied by money order in full. 


good shape and they are certainly beyond 


our expectations. If we sell pencils again it Any three of these Premiums given for the sale of only 2 gross (288) Lead 


will sure be for the American Novelty Co. 


é Pencils, amounting to $14.40. 
I remain, 


Eva K. Wetzel, Sanborn School Every School Should Have a Flag and foster an affection for and loyalty to 
Old Glory. With each order for the Flag we will send you absolutely free 


American Novelty Co. 


Original Playground Equipment House 


10 of our Flag Leaflets to help you with your Flag Drills and Patriotic 310 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ilion, N. Y., April 24, 1925. Exercises. 


American Novelty Co, Binneapelia, an. These 4 page leaflets contain a brief history 
Dear Sirs: received the picture of Lin- ofthe Flag, Civic Creed, The American Creed, 

coln yesterday. It arrived in fine condition. The Flag Salute and Pledge to the Flag as 

We have enjoyed itvery much. The pupils well as the Code of the Flag and on fourth 

are more than pleased with it. With such page appear the words and Music ofthe Star 

beautiful picturesin a school roomI feelthat §pangled Banner. 

they are going to bequite an incentive to 


the pupils. We thank much, * owe 
ee FOR THE PUPIL 
Clara Hodge and pupils. 
Selling the largest number of Pencils we 
will award this Jackie Coogan School 


Brenham, Tex., Feb. 9. 1925. 
American Novelty Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Sirs: We received the Ball, Picture, 
and Pencil Box today and words will not 
express our thanks and admiration for them. 
We are especially proud of our picture of 
Wilson. Accept our sincerest thanks for 
your generosity. 
Very truly yours, 
Miss Gladys Wist and her pupils. 


Companion Metal Box with hinged 
cover beautifully finished in various 
colors, shown on the right. Contains 4 
finest quality rubber-tipped Pencils, one 
pen holder, one pen point and one eraser. 


EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
HAVE ONE 





AMERICAN NOVELTY CO., 
310 Northwestern Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Gentlemen: 

Please mail..................-4 gross of Lead Pencils to be sold by | 
my pupils at five cents each, for which we are to receive 
ABSOLUTELY. FREE and postage prepaid, our choice of 
the Premiums you offer. Also it remittance is made within | 
6) days we are to receive the Pencil Case for the pupil sell- 
ing the most pencils. | 
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An Interesting Lesson 
on Picture Study 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. Lesson Project: To discover what 
the artist wished to express through the picture; how he did it, 
and what message it should convey to us. 





I. PROBLEM: What is the 
Theme of the Picture? 
1. The time of day. 
2. What the peasant girl is 
doing. 
a. Analyze her expression. 


Which of these emo- 
tions do you think she 


registers? 
1. Elation 4. Wonder 
we 


. Joy z 
3. Exhilaration 6. Yearning 
3. Why she has paused. 
4. The effect of the lark’s 
song upon the girl. 
II. PROBLEM: What Is the 
Style of Composition? 
1. The girl as the dominat- 
ing feature. 


2. The lark as the center of 


interest. 

3. The rising sun. 

4. The depth of sky and its 
effect. 


5. The background of 


houses, 

6. The foreground of stub- 
ble. 

7. Simplicity of the picture. 

8. Color harmony. 

III. PROBLEM: What are the 
Purpose and Message? 

1. The life and tastes of the 
artist, Jules Adolph Breton. 

2. Idealism of the French 
peasantry. 

3. Joy in spite ofirksome toil. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


‘Better Arranged’ 


Say cAuthorities On Children’s “Reading 


“‘The best children’s encyclopedia, better arranged,”’ say three au- 
thorities on children’s reading, Jessie C. Fenton, Giles M. Ruch and 
Lewis M. Terman, in their book ‘“‘Suggestions for Children’s Reading.” 


The arrangement of THE WORLD BOOK is designed to help 
the teacher as well as the pupil. 


Suppose you wish to develop a project on painting to stimulate 
an intelligent appreciation for art and an understanding of its study. 
The material till now has been limited. It usually consisted of a 
picture, not in colors, and with very little information about its 
composition, its message, the artist, etc. THE WORLD BOOK has 
pictures in color with a description and explanation on the back of 
each. It provides a definite study plan which can be used for each 
picture and a biography of the artist. THE WORLD BOOK makes 
“picture study” interesting to your class and a pleasure to you. 


Or, suppose the project is on Alaska. Quickly you can find all the 
facts, organized, grouped and related, made easy to apply to the 
lesson in hand. You will find under this one subject information 
suitable for use in classes on Geography, Reading and Spelling, 
History, Arithmetic, and Composition. Outlines, supplied to teach- 
ers as a part of THE WORLD BOOK service, aid in developing 
similar projects and problems for the class room. 


For such definite reference work, both in school and at home, the 
arrangement of THE WORLD BOOK makes it preferred to other 
works of its type. This is recognized by such prominent librarians 
and educational authorities as Isadore Mudge of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Linn Jones of Iowa, and Carl B. Roden of the Chicago Public 
Library. Mr. Roden has said ““THE WORLD BOOK comes nearest 
to being a real encyclopedia in miniature.”’ Write for Booklets, 
using coupon below. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Department 9-A + 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


A full page reproduction of Breton’s famous picture, ‘““The Song 
of the Lark,” together with a replica of the page beginning the 
discussion on Painting, will be found in the free booklet, “(Making 


School Days Count,” described in the coupon. 








Why 
THE WORLD BOOK 
Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages—55% more 
material than other works of its 
type. Ten volumes—5100 pic- 
tures— Teachers’ outlines—Lists 
of questions— Related subjects— 


Visualized instruction — Monthly service bulletins to teachers — 


Loose leaf annuals. 


THE WORLD BOOK is the only work of its kind included in 
the Graded List of Books for Children prepared by the Elementary 
School Library Committee of the National Education Association. 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 


Good Positions for Teachers 


We have an unusual opportunity for teachers to explain THE WORLD 
BOOK to interested prospects, to work with congenial companions, to travel 
with railroad fare and definite income assured. We shall be glad to tell you 
some interesting things about the experiences and earnings of other teachers 
and principals who have taken advantage of this opportunity. Check coupon 
in space provided if you are interested in a position with our organization. 


9 w. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 

Dept.9-A 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 

Please send me the booklets checked below: 

O ‘ The Verdict of Educators.” Tells what authorities 
say about THE WORLD BOOK (Free). 

O *“*Making School Days Count.”” Describes contents of 
THE WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages 
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Da a a Se a ee Ne | 0 “Projects and Problems.’’ A valuable booklet for 


teachers using the project method. A 68-page book by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, George A. Work, Chas. A. 
McMurry, William C. Bagley and other well known 
educators. Regular price, 50 cents. Special to readers 
of this magazine, 25 cents. (Please enclose 25 cents in 
stamps or coin if you want ‘“‘Projects and Problems.’’) 


My Name and Full Address... -..2-.2.......-.00-200-0----- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREICN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions wil) be dis- 
continued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure fo iterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Insti A jations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 





OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
Satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving isfactory to our ib 
should be reported to us immediately. 





Editors’ Forecast 


UR picture study lessons for this 

year are being written by Miss Ger- 
trude Herdle, Director, Memorial Art 
Gallery, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. This gallery is con- 
spicuous for its educational work in 
the local public schools. Miss Herdle 
received her A. B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1918, and in 
1925 this university conferred upon 
her the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts in recognition of her work. To 
her experience in museum manage- 
ment and museum educational exten- 
sion work Miss Herdle has added an 
extensive period of travel and study 
in Europe. The study in this issue of 
Rosa Bonheur’s “The Horse Fair” will 
be followed in October by a study of 
Corot’s “Road Through the Trees.” 


F. Dean McClusky of Purdue Uni- 
versity will develop his treatment of 
visual instruction by discussing “The 
Teacher’s Place in a Program of Vis- 
ual Instruction,” and E. J. Bonner will, 
as one of his arithmetic articles, pre- 
sent “The Foundations of Rational 
Number Work.” Mr. Tyrrell’s “Ge- 
ography Completion Exercises” will 
relate to Spain, Portugal, and the Scan- 
dinavian Countries. The two primary 
reading and phonetics series by M. 
Ethel Brown and Mae Foster Jay will 
be continued. School lunch menus and 
recipes adapted to early autumn will 
be given by Mary Agnes Davis. 

Since Fire Prevention Day comes in 
October, teachers should find of spe- 
cial value F. L. DuMond’s “Some Ex- 
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periences of a Fire Guard” and Bertha 
L. Swope’s “Health Instruction and 
Fire Prevention.” Safety education is 
further emphasized in Miss Cleave- 
land’s calendar, and health in her dou- 
ble-page Mother Goose poster. The 
health theme again appears in Virginia 
Straight’s story “The Wee Voice.” 


Roosevelt’s birthday is so generally 
observed in schools, if only in simple 
fashion, that Mr. Lemos’ frontispiece 
poster for use on that occasion will, 
we believe, be welcome as an aid in 
making a desired impression. To the 
average schoolboy, especially, Roose- 
velt’s appeal is very strong. 


Construction work will include de- 
signs for “A Corn Stalk Cabin” by Miss 
Grubb, and “A Pumpkin Jack-o’-Lan- 
tern” by Mr. Solar, and Mr. Lemos has 
provided a page of progressive draw- 
ings on Columbus called “The Boy 
Who Liked the Sea.” 

Nature study is represented by Miss 
Prueser’s talk on “Tiny Singers—The 
Wrens,” and by another of the Johns- 
Averill moth stories, this time on “The 
Tiger Swallowtail.” The biographical 
story is to be on James Fenimore Coop- 
er—Who Put America into His Sto- 
ries.” The District of Columbia as a 
part of the Federal Government will 
be the second article in Mr. Mason’s 
civics series. Other articles which we 
must at least mention here will include 
“Our Forests,” by Blanche B. McFar- 
land, “A Project in Character Build- 
ing,” by Jean L. Gowdy, and “Sewing 
Project for October,” by Mary B. 
Grubb. 





The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or 
The Pathfinder at special reduced prices. 

By placing one order now for everything that you will 


Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps Now at Money-Saving Prices--Pay October 15th 
List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and in Combination 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers..........................2..----- $2.00 





be likely to need for your year’s work, you will effect a 
substantial saving as compared with ordering the items 
separately—AND YOU NEED NOT SEND CASH 
WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. 

< We shall be glad to have teachers 
Our Credit Offer place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the 
various helps offered in combination with these maga- 
zines at special reduced prices, with the understanding 
that payment need not be made until October 15th. 

We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this 
privilege and thus have the magazines and other helps 
to use from the very beginning of the school year. 

Examine carefully the complete list of teaching helps 
printed at right and select all that you will need for use 
during the year. Then simply check the items desired 
in one of the convenient order blanks provided on pages 
88, 92 and 98, fill in your name and address and mail to 
our nearest office. Your magazines and other helps will 
be forwarded to you promptly regardless of whether or 
not remittance accompanies your order. 

The Pathfinder jit ‘rt the*haton'e Capital and” every: 
where recognized as the best current events paper published. Teachers 
must keep posted on world affairs and The Pathfinder is ideal for this 
purpose. In each issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of 


value and usefulness to teachers. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 
52 numbers. 


For prices with other teaching helps see table at right.’ 







































































THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See Page 98) -........2....-..0000c00-ccccteceeeeeeeeceeeeeeeee 1.00 
Both of the Above Magazines, one yeat...........----...------.0------0---20000ceeeeeeeeeeeeoees $2.75 
Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps Petco flea ait? 
when ordered in combination with either or both of the above magazines. when |} ,ourorder || & ce 
The first column at right gives the prices of the various items when or- rdered ||both of above|| = 8= as 
dered separately, The second column gives the special prices at which ial magazines. || & b> BS 
they may be included with your magazine order. separately gooey “38 i 
|| 53 83. 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP ONE, in portfolio (See page 97)................ $1.50 $1.20 rE 
INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES—GROUP TWO, in portfolio (See page 97).............. | 1.50 1.20 di a 
INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 26) | 3.60 290 || ss 34s 
PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 1 volume, cloth (See page 90)............ | 1.25 1.00 FI 8 » 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92) | 1,50 1.20 8s oe. 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92) | 450 1.20 ‘ae 3 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92) || 1.50 1.20 3 wie 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92) 1.50 1.20 Cee Se 
“HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, cloth (See page 92) 1.00 80 || 8, 73 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92) 1.00 F ei is 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92) 0.0.0.0... 1.00 80 § i 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92).....................-.- 1.00 80 3a Ese 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See -page 92)........ 80 65 5 bse 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 92)...... 80 65 2 a5 5 
STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 90)................:.:00-+-- 80 65 oe st 
HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 90) 80 65 £ea%: 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 92)............... 60 50 || 4 H 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 92).................. 60 50 3 & 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92) 60 -50 d ms 3 
LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS, (See page 92) 60 -50 
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I “Miss H., I take off my hat to you. 
: Your work is the biggest investment 
e of life that any woman can engage in, 
. making it possible for boys and girls 
g to arrive,” said a prominent member of 


, the faculty of a leading University to 
a BOOK HOUSE representative. 

This, then, is the opportunity offered 
you! —toally yourself with this great 
movement in the interest of childhood 
and to share in the phenomenal growth 
enjoyed by this company and its staff. 
The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
came into being to promote the cause 
of right reading for children—to dis- 
place the mountain of trash offeredthem 
with really worth-while books which 
should havea constructive influence on 
their lives. 

Does it pay? One former teacher says 
— ‘When I quit teaching I was mak- 












What Greater Opportunity 
for Service to Children? 





* mf 
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ing $150.00 a month for nine months. 
And I'd been teaching fifteen years! 
For my ninth month in BOOK HOUSE 
work, my salary is considerably better 
than double what I made at teaching. 
But even that is the least of the com- 
pensations—I have been so much 
healthier and happier in this work.” 


Are You Without an Assignment? 


Or are you interested in a change that 
means progress? Investigate this op- 
portunity! One of the positions now 
open with The BOOK HOUSE will 
more than answer your need. It will 
enable you tocapitalize your specialized 
training— your experience. What 
others have done, you can do. But first 
read what others have done. Send for 
the booklet illustrated, “What Can a 
Woman Do?” 


Ybe BOOK HOuwsE for CHILDREN 
360-K North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


“YBQDKHOUSE 


“The child who reads 








My TRAVELSHIP 


és the child who leads” 


* Cana Woman Do?” : 
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end Coupon 
for this Free Book 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-K North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Please send me the free booklet,““What 


My Name. 
Full Address 
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HARTER’S New Individual Instruction and 




















































Order any Harter Seat- 
work material on this 
page from your nearest 


DIAGNOSTIC 
TESTING PADS 
May be used either 
with or without the new 


pears below: 


Seatwork Material described ACME Co., 
on this page. Makes the prob- Cincinnati, "Ohi 
lem of testing the ability of your ARKANSAS SCHOOL SERVICE 


pupil an easy matter and involves no 


“reat expense on your part. Tests av- 

erage 15 to 20 cents per pad of 50 
sheets. We supply tests covering every de- 
partment of elementary school work, Write 
for our descriptive circular. 











No. 2187—-Avtoma 


NEW PANORAMA POSTER PROJECT 
OF THE FOUR SEASONS 

Beautiful color decoration _ which pupils make tn- 
der direction of teacher. Four colored 12 x 36 inch 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter backgrounds. 
Figures of children, snowman, dog, etc., printed on 
separate white sheets, to be cut out, colored, pasted 
= on backgrounds, ‘Makes a wall decoration 12 ft. 

ong. 


me BART. DIS ciccccicccccnnnnmaeeiae $0.50 
PUPILS’ FUNNY PAGES—NO. 2132, 2114 and 
6. Grades 2 





nine 3. Three sets 
of refined newspa- 
per comics, On 
cards 6x9 _ inch- 
es, four to six col- 
ored _ illustrations 
on each card with 
unny _ stories. 
Three sets, each 
$0.40 


without 
stories, 
Grades 3, 4 . 5 














HARTER’S NUMBER AND LETTER CARDS 
We supply kindergarten and primary grade Number 
and Letter Cards in two sizes packed in boxes or in 
strips, also Cut-Out Letters 1 inch high, and Color 
Tablets for number work in squares, circles, triangles, 
etc. Write for our Seatwork Catalog which describes 
all of these numbers. 


DOMINO-FIGURE COMBINATIONS — NO. 2000. 


Grades 1 and 2, Provides drill in recognition and 
combinations of all numbers to ten. Sheet of dom- 
ino cards and sheet of figure combination_cards con- 


set for one style. 
combination 


stitute 
according to 





Pupils lay cards in series 
$0.40 


CHILD DRAMATIZEATION—-NO. 2070. Set of 32 
dramatizations on Cards 9x12 inches, each card 
conti 1ining two brief ten to twenty word life episodes. 

Teacher holds cards before class, pupils read, then 
SA AI RN I ispecies psec caecenvennneatnceacbecen eee "$0.40 
SENTENCE ARRANGEMENT—No. 2068. Grades 
3, 4 and 5, Each of 16 cards contains a five to nine 


sentence paragraph with sentences in mixed order. 

Pupils to rearrange and give story a title........ $0.40 
FLASH CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK 

Send coupon below for our complete Seatwork Cat- 

alog. 


























"No. 2071 No. 2067 


THE TOY STORE—NO. 2071. Grades 2 and 3. 
Set contains 150 interesting problems in buying toys 
from pictured shelves of Toy Store. See iPestra. 
tion $0.40 


bbe onpeser STORE—NO. 2067. Grades 3 
and 4, Similar to the Toy Store.................... $0.40 


FIRST STEPS IN NUMBERS—NO. 2093. Grade 1. 
Reading and writing numbers from 1 to 10 taught by 
interesting animal pictures. 16 cards 6x9 het 














Reading @ W: 
NUMBERS 
Subertoed 


























No. 2060 No. 2072 


SELF-TEACHING “ARITHMETIC — Self-supervised 
learning of all number combinations from 1 to 10 
without help from the teacher. Problems printed on 
two sides of cards, with answer on:one side, without 
answer on other side. 100 cards in each set, No. 
3060 Addition, es 2061 Multiplication, No. 2062 
Division, No, 2063 Subtraction. See illustration. 
Four sets each $0.40 


READING AND WRITING NUMBERS—NO. 2072. 
Grades 3 and 4, Self-teaching from samples, also 
self-testing. « With this set the average child learns 
to read and write large numbers without help roo 








teacher. re 

NOTE: We also publish a similar set for Grades 3 
and 4 on “Reading and Writing Decimals.” Ni 
2073 $0.40 





2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE 


































dealer whose name ap- 


Little eck, PS 


new Harter materials. 


W. E. BABB CO. 
Ong » 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SAILEY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
sillette, Wyoming 
BECKLEY gy | A 80. 

Chicago, Ilin 

BEECHER-KEITH “SUPPLY co. 


aris, Illinois 
AUDE 


prove invaluable. 


adapted to the learner’s level in each grade, 


° D Co., 
Rock _Island, Mllinois 
BOCKSTANZ BROS., 





PERCEPTION Detroit, Michigan ing by Doing” units. 
CARDS — NO. » A. BRYANT Tompany 

2014. Grade 1, 30 allas, 

cards including one B. E. SALKII is se 

card for figure 1 to 10, Butte, Monta 


ae 
7 apids, 1c 
CATARAC Gr BOOK ‘& STA. CO. 
oux 
CENTRAL SCHOOL. SUP. CO., 
Louisville, Kentucky 
COLGORN SCHOOL SUP. CO. 
Grand Forks, -D. 
CRESCENT PR RINTING | co. 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STA. CO. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
ECKDALL & McCARTY 


EDUCATIO! ONAL SERVICE Co., 


card for each word one to 
ten, card domino, one to ten. 
To be used as flash cards or in 
number games, guessing games, ry 60 


NUMBER PUZZLE CARDS—NO. 85. 
Self Checking arithmetic puzzle jn addition 
combinations from 10 to 20. See illustration. 


SELF-TEACHING VOCABULARY—For Primary 
Grade. Pictures and words on one side of corde, 
words only on other side. Words taken chiefly from 
Thorndike’s list. Includes complete instructions for 
moe. Ho, 2066, No. 2109, No. 2110, No. 2 


the learner. 




















Goose Pictures whi 





you will find excellent for 
schoolroom. decoration or in 
preparing Seatwork, Printed in 
7 colors, Each set contains ten 
pictures, Write for descriptive cir- 
OUAT, BREE WBE cicesecsccscesocsenccnecee $0.40 


BIDDLE TO READ F vaae ! DRAW—NO. 
2069. Grades 2 and 3. 32 cards each con- 
taining one Nadie based on interesting facts fa- 
mumet to pupil. He reads and draws the nore By 

colors 


STORY STARTERS—NO., 2086 and 2087. Grades 
4, 5 and 6. Highly motivated Silent Reading. The 
pupil learns by copying sentences and writing his own 
version of the climax of the story. Two sets, ea., $0.40 


MOTHER GOOSE POSTERS TO COLOR—NO. 
2064. For Primary Grades. Ten drawings of Moth- 
er Goose characters 9x 12 inches (same drawing as 
used in above) printed on white drawing paper for 
crayon or water coloring according to directions $0.35 

















| 
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No. 2026 








No. 2085 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC—Made up similar to No. 
2028 below but for purpose of Primary number work. 
No, 2026 Addition, No, 2032 Subtraction, No. 2033 
Multiplication, No.’ 2034 Division, See illustration. 
Four sets, each $0.60 


MOTHER ~ RHYMES TO DRAW—NO. 2076. 

Grades 1 and 2, 32 cards giving instructions in free 

hand drawing projects, Teaches pupil to read, Piet 
0.3 





ulates imagination 











EXAMINE THESE NEW SAMPLE PACKAGES 


For your convenience in selecting seatwork materials to exactly fit the requirements of 
your class we have made up our special TRIAL PACKAGES listed below, which fully de- 
scribe all of the seatwork shown in this advertisement, and many additional numbers. 

Each Trial Package includes actual sample cards taken from each seatwork set now 
available for the grade indicated. Please order by number. 

Trial Package No. 2 Grades 1 and 2 
Trial Package No. 3 Grades 3 and 4 
Trial Package No. 4 Grades 5 to 10 











CLASSIFYING WORDS—NO. 2008. Grades 2 and 
3. Eight cards, 9 x 12 inches. 288 words to classify 
under twenty-four classifications, such as months of 
the year, occupations, parts of the body, etc....$0.40 


re TO CONSTRUCT—NO. 2100. Grades 2 and 

3. Sixteen simple construction projects with  scis- 
sors, paper and paste, rulers and crayons. To eet] 
printed instructions $0. 
























































ene J eee 
No. 2077 No. 2075 No. 2094 
TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078. Grades 2 and 


s—! 3. | Picture stories to read, draw and color, with 
age ay Mreddy Pieces Sie 5 ae stories leading up to incompleted part of each’ draw- 


because child draws only as a anne to express what | ing. _128 pictures 6x9 inches. —— material 





he reads, 128 pictures 6 x 9 in Enough mate- | for eight lessons in a class of : 16 pupils............... . 
iat Lg eight lessons in class of {6% pupils, ee illus- | THE FOXY SQUIRREL. A set of 16 pictures of 
tra $.50 — animals, with & silent reading story gonteining 
coloring instructions for each anima! ize 6x 
THE FUNNY eK gers. Grades 2 and 3. hl Co mplete set “oo 160 prints, am le ma- 


Similar to Nos. 2078 and 2077 above, 128 pictures 
6 x 9 in ches. pnciates soonee maperial B nd eight les sons in class of 32 pupils, NO. 2094—Per set....$0.50 
sons in a class of 16 pupils, —_See illustration.....$0.50 | BascuworK POSTERS FROM MOTHER GOOSE 
SUMMARIZING PARAGRAPHS — Self eeperviogl, —NO. 2066. For Primary Grades, Teaches chil- 
self-teaching ye pupenition exercises. No, 207 dren to use scissors and paste, Mother Goose charac- 
xrades No. 2080. Grades 5 and 6. ters ee in black — o 9x12 inch mount- 
No, 2081, Grades 7 and 8. No. 2082, Grades 8 and ee ae of hy cture on separate bril- 
9, No. 2083 for Senior High School. Each _ set cut apart and pasted 
consists of 16 lessons. $0.40 | on printed outlines Satine to instructions... $0.50 


terial for ten lessons in class of 16 pupils, or five les- 








HARTER’S TEACHER’S CATALOG 


Limited space in these pages prevents a full listing of the many hundreds of excellent 


classroom helps included in the Harter line, for the Teacher’s school and personal use, Our 
1926-1927 Teacher’s catalog displays and illustrates all of the many — you will need 
throughout the year. Send coupon at right for your free copy—TODA 








HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


EDUCATIONAL, “BUPPLIES co. 


ae Ci 
OH WG Illinois 
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“MY WORK BOOK” Self - Directed Learning Exercises 


Just off the press—published September 15, 1926 


To help you make more of your classroom hours enjoyable hours for both Teacher and pupil is the aim of these 


Students Own Work Books, factual materials, and seatwork exercises with a wholly new appeal to the im- 
agination of the pupil are so presented that he quickly becomes engrossed in the fascination of a self- 
achieved knowledge of the subject matter required by your curriculum. 


Wherever pupil interest, and economy of time, funds, and effort are considered essential to 
successful teaching these new Harter elementary and junior high school publications will 


ARITHMETIC—By Garry Cleveland Myets—A new series in elementary arithmetic providing individual selt- 
instruction in all basic skills and -activities through highly motivated story-problems and exercises, 


SOCIAL SCIENCES—By Charles Martz and Olive Bucks—Self-directed study in the Essentials of 
History correlated with Geography, Economics and Civics, through carefully planned ‘Learn- 


NEW ALGEBRA EXERCISES—By Thomas, Persing and Myers—A unique series 
based upon experimental data, and providing self-instruction in all phases of Junior 
High School algebra with special reference to the attitudes and interests of 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SERIES—By Ellis C. Persing, and others, 
Based upon the authors’ highly specialized training in the problems of 
instruction in El di 
Elementary Science and General Science Publications now in 
preparation, 

OCCUPATIONAL EXERCISES—By Vida Nisbet—A new 
elementary Sewing series consisting of patterns, prob- 


tary 8 Nature Study. Other 





lems, and stories in hand work, for all the grades. 


SELF-DIRECTED SEATWORK—Many mis- 
cellaneous new individual instruction exer- 
cises in all subjects, Grades One to Six. 


oO 21 Five sets, each $0.40 Rapids, Iowa 

seticanieanal MARIA L, EDUCATOR SUPPLY CO. 
[- KIRK PICTURES Mitchell, 8D. o0., For Complete 
Two series of .1F Wen Mllinois Announcement 


go. Tinos” Send Coupon 


Below 


ae we. 


enver, Color 
KLIPTO Loose LEAF co. 
Mason pity. Iowa 
KUR BROS. 
Created, Pe. Ino. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Huntington, ba ALY 


Memphis, 
MARCH BROTHERS 
ebanon, Ohio 
o, B, MARSTON & Co. 
oenix, T1Z0Nn. 
siathonee R. MA RTIN co., 
PICTURES facoma, Washington 


Printed in seven colors, 
size 3% x 5 inches, Ten 
sets with suggestions for in- 
oumerable uses in Seatwork, 
Silent Reading, Booklet Making, 
Composition, etc. 12 pictures in 
each set. Write for descriptive cir- 

cular, Per se $0.30 


VERB aqmene 7... 2091 and 2092. 
Grades 4, 6 and 7, 'o teach correct uses of 
verbs—sit, a let, set, Wg and learn with ee ON 
to illustrate, and exercises. Two sets, each...... $0.4 


EASY SYNONYMS—NO, 2088 and 2089. Grades 
3 and 4, Self teaching of synonyms from Thorndike 
Word List with sentences to illustrate, ‘Two, pn, 
eac $0.4 


NOTE:—wWe publish several additional sets on Self 
Teaching of Synonyms, opposites and homonyms 
which help the pupil master word meanings by hin- 
self. Write for our Seatwork Catalog. 
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No. 2005 No. 2028 


PICTURE MAKING—NO. 2005. Grades 1, 2 and 3. 
Eight model cards 9 x 12 inches for free hand cutting 
and assembling of posters. See jllustration...... $0.40 


\ 
PRIMARY READING—NO, 2028. Grades 1 and 2; 
Six 9x12 inch color cards with drawings of good 
things to eat, animals, birds, etc. 126 pictures, name 
of each printed below on cut-out tab to be placed un- 
der corresponding picture. See illustration...... $0.60 








March 


No, 2102 
ACTION WORD SILHOUETTE—NO, 2102. Pri- 

















mary Grade. hg illustrations of “March,” “‘Run 
“Jump, p,” etc., printed on 9x 12 inch cards 
for word eniles and room decoration............ $0.50 


MOTHER i SILHOUETTES — NO. 2098. 
Grades 1 and 32 Silhouettes on cards 9 x 12 
inches with am printed opposite each silhouette, 
to. be arranged in proper sequence by pupil...... $0.40 


WHAT pAreense STORIES—NO. 2096 and 2097. 
Grades 3 and 4, Two sets of 32 stories printed on 

x6 inch cards. Interesting Silent Reading 
Stories of children’s experiences, Two sets, ea., $0.40 
EVERY DAY VERB DRILL—NO. 2095. Grades 4, 
5 and 6. Gives extensive drill on the most common 
verbs. Correct form illustrated with sentences (and 
exerc: 
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Self - Teaching Seatwork Units for All Grades 








































































































































es A new Unit for each grade, one to six,—at 
NO MORE prices to fit every purse. 
SCATTERED samme new Harter Unit includes a complete desk 
abinet, folders, record cards, and a full assortment 
lese SEATWORK of highly motivated seatwork and individual instruc- 
tion materials. The careful selection of these exer- 
im- Pupils quickly ef neni experts of Dr. Myers’ staff insure well bal- 
elf. learn to return and = drill in all subjects, Units are graded to meet 
carefully file all seat- equirements of the average class indicated. 
to work cards in this at- 
will tractive cabinet im- 
mediately after use, 
thereby prolonging A glance at this record file card for each seatwork 
el the life of each set set shows you instantly how faithfully and how well 
ae indefinitely, keeping each pupil has performed each exercise, and provides 
seatwork all together a constant daily or weekly analysis of class progress, 
Ag at all times, neat, 
clean, and free from 
eries dust. 
nior Cabinets are espe- 
: of cially constructed to Full directions 
withstand hard usage, fo : : Sete Ns ‘ and suggestions 
a and with proper care eee ees q pes sin 7 4— for the use of 
ther will give years of ; ee aa : : ae ue i wide Motes, o ‘ 4 all materials 
in service for seatwork : are plainly 
and other filing pur- printed on en- 
oa poses. velopes and in- 
oa struction cards. 
mis- 
Six, KINDERGARTEN age pea — AND NOW—YOUR YEAR’S SEATWORK PLANNED FOR YOU TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 
, Vo. _ x 8 inches ‘apacity T rows, eat en seats deep 
handles, "polished bes By Garry Cleveland Myers and Associates ’ 12. cd nee remsboerd. tt ach 
t piste, re nnn $5 _Saves hours of time for the teacher—a full year’s supply of the best of today’s na- TEACHER'S HANDY BOX 
. . y" temeal nickel tionally endorsed Seatwork, planned and selected for you by practical teaching Excellent and practical 
mn authorities. With this handy Harter cabinet on your desk, and the excellent teach- | [{™eyovnuce ot omen 
ADHESIVE TAPE ing materials which it contains, you have a complete and unified seatwork program | of the little things need- 
j aaa cteeaaeaiend sellascads-oammameeaanaa 65 cts.) that meets the most rigid requirements of modern educational practice. You have a joy ym dy eget 
MAP GLOBES SEATWORK SYSTEM that provides the constant and comforting assurance of mas- | Nett box, Includes As- 
Good six inch .wire stand globe, well mounted, each | tery of your curricular essentials by every pupil every day. ee ee ae aed 
90 cts. Pencil), Clips, Thumb 





And the new Harter answer cards and score cards provide a recording system SO | Wicks. Blue Pencil, Red 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS simple that any of your brighter pupils can easily keep these records for you. Pencil, Black Pencil, 








i i 5 . : P =e Pen, Penholder, Gummed Patches, Scissors, total 
N oe CS ES Se eee > a Order today. If, after examination, you do not consider the new Harter Unit for value $1.45. Our price only ‘$1.10. . 
PICTURE BINDING your grade the best school investment you’ve ever made, return it to us within ten MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR 

















1% in, wide, 6 yds. to roll, Mahogany, Walnut, ’ ice. 
arco, “iT lsteuy ce Wilke, gor rol’ .16 on days and we'll cheerfully refund the purchase price ; SCHOOL 
Unit | Unit BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener........81.00 
PEG PRINTING OUTFIT No. 3001—1s¢ Grade, 13 sets, complete ae $7. 40 No. 3020—2nd Grade, 18 sets, complete........ $9. 85 No, 3 Gummed Patches for mending holes in loos e 
For block inting, stenciling, letteri inted | No. —ist Grade, sets, complete........ o. 3030—3r rade, sets, complete........ ts y *geee . 
Bornes iusigha, oe i See ee eh cts. (including 4 ” arithmetic numbers) No. 3040—4th Grade, 18 sets, complete... 8.75 gem : —. ‘lips, No. 1 bet 106... 466, “26 
No. 3003—1st Grade, 20 sets, complete........ 10.10] No. 3050—65th Grade, 20 sets, complete........ 8.75 Giusy Daste Ph ee cg he 4% ihe No Pe40 “* 5 
CLOCK DIALS (Including 4 arithmetic and 3 art-decoration nos.) | No. 3060—6th Grade, 18 sets, complete........ 8.15 % ib. hos’ Assovied Hubber Bande. ail aiues, No. 
For teaching time. Thick card face, Stee) | TTT | )  -........ vaihieusesdansenttdiidics a0 
“guaranteed accurate, No, 


hands. Well made and attractive, Each 45 cts. Sc hoolroon Thermometer, 


on ; ot 
Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per fold 10 ft. 



































































GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS T h b] d P il b] 
New revised enlarged edition of the eac ers an upl S - Jong. oe, ees $ oe ie. seeta aoceesaace 25 
S <= “aan on er: me e Peg Boards for he ek blotting paper. a? i ich... 3 5 
; “ian schol tse “hove Premiums nee, Seer small round, - the standard colors, ry 
- PRINTING. co., ee, holiday’ ond cemi- Send us your name, name of school, and ad- Boek Supvorts, ‘olive green enamel, strong and we well 
les Butte, Montana cal songs. Per copy— dress. We send correct number of good nade, LF PMil.......-..000- n-cecenceees 2: 
ke MINNEAPOLIS 20 cts.; per -— pencils for your pupils to sell at 5e each. PRIMARY RULERS 
‘6 hn —— facg Fay ly lr I apr neg the sale and mS, tine ge ™ —-. quarters or + pore. 
E. N. MOYER Co . arnished hard maple, per doz..... BO ¢ 
If he 
WATER COLOR BOXES 
“9 McCLELLAND'S "BOOKSTORE PREMIUM NO. 1—American Flag. 3x5 PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher’s Panto- ia) oe Deane, ta watal boxers 
2 Columt Ohio fs : Prang or De i 
NORTE Onto. ft. (see Premium No. 12). 50 pencils. graph. 60 pencils. t color box with brush........ 40 cts, 
" SUPPLY 90. PREMIUM NO. 2—Pencil Sharpener. 50 PREMIUM NO. 9—20 copies “Golden 8 color box with brush... 50 ets. 
Fargo, N. Dakota pencils. Book of Favorite Songs.” 100 pencils. CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 
NORTHWESTERN SCH. SUP. 1k 5D ets 
ve eee, Minn, PREMIUM NO. 3—School Thermometer. PREMIUM NO. 10—25 copies “Supple- Dustioon gross" » BTSs rt ote, 
ont Hor nll ng rote SUP. _ 7 om. mentary Classics.” 100 pencils. No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes 90 ets. 
J. FRED OLANDER co. PREMIUM NO. 4—15 Blackboard PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 5x8 Ilendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes...... ; 50 ets, 
IMPORTANT ongiy SCHOOL akota Stencils. 50 pencils. ft. 100 pencils. Colored Crayons, 12 sticks brightest made....25 cts. 
Ber seas . sup. 00. PREMIUM NO. 5—Declara- | PREMIUM NO. 14—School Room pic- as iscsi ggg gO 
] sauiy ey eal vibe PAING. PUBLisHiNa co., tion of Independence, orig- tures, your choice of any of the attrac- ar _F:1—Noiseless, Dustless, — ws 1 = made $1.40 
{ lished _by the Dayton, inal Script. 50s pen- tive pictures listed in our new Teacher's a aan CRESS RE IONE nears 
i Owen Publishing Company. Pumaren Ble mis ures cils. Catalog. 50 pencils. BLACKBOARD COMPASS 
nen ordering supplies from p eta 7 A. oAtiatahhe. each 0 ete 
PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. Extra strong and adju 1 
| yy ©, Bm Chicago, Illinois : SILHOUETTE PAPER 
4 this magazine, and thus save the time ORRIS ‘SANFORD, Co. GUMMED STARS Black coated paper for silhouette cutting, Excellent 
q | and bother of making out two orders. SHERIDAN SCHOOL SUP. CO. Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, Red, Green quality. SOLER seal 
y ; oe “olor to box. tr box, | No, 8830—5 x 5 in., sheets 30 ets. 
A { PICTURES, FLOWERS, CALENDARS TO ST. PAUL BCOK: F's STA. CO. BM COM g B WORD svssessecsseanscdstnocecsoses 30 jer No. 831 -6 o> 9 ia 50 Pepe Bo cts. 
e COLOR supanion none: sup. co. STAFF LINERS No, 832—2Z0 x 24 in., per dozen.. 5D ets. 
- Birds to color, full instructions with each set of 10 Kansas City Mo. ° Hlandy for teaching music, penmanship and HARTER’S POSTER AND CONSTRUCTION 
) characteristic poses, 6x 9 inches. No, 507—price OTTO ULBRICH CO, mathematics, mange and easily used, PAPER 
Lanes oe 6x9 1 d a a. UTAH-IDAHG | Each .......-.--- srreeeeeeeee AO ets, Special for Fall work. Low Price, Packed, Red 
s to color, 6x 9 inches, good varie’ 0. :d Green, in envelope. 
510—set of 10.. Bo cts, LY €9.. CALL BELLS mt... phony par ph oa 100 sheets scone Oth 
seit gro City, Utah Loud, clear tone, nickel plated....40 ets, | Construction paper, 50° sheets...... ...80 cts. 


Three big sets to cut and color, No. 15 Circus pic- VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUP. CO. 


tures, No, 16 Peter Rabbit. No. 17 Mother r ’ 
Goose, 6 x 9 inches, 16 pictures in each set, Price DESK pit edopsURN Cco., Peefect phe --ntgenoaeel 1. Needs HARTER’S PANTOGRAPH 
20 ct Terre Haute, Indiana . ing materia by Makes teaching and Drawing 





per set see cts. | OUTLINE MAPS 


Calendars of Flowers to color. No. 506, per set THE C. F. WEBER CO. no water. Always ready for use. | oasier, Kor making enlarged 
8 2 


Clean and antiseptic. Six col- 












































SEN Foundation for quick, Rooms, Arizona ors; gray, blue, red ‘o]. | drawings of pictures, maps, 
Per dozen sets accurate instructive class- San_ Francisco, Cal. low, green. bee ca Yer ~ | and des signs. Adjustables, 
Calendars to color, work in geography and his- WILLIAMS STATIONERY co. 4 Ib, box, pbtey | enlarges to 2, 3 or 4 times 
Per dozen sets— tory. Convenient sizes for Minneapolis, Minn, —_ iby Coa Of! the size of original. Uses 
— desk work, none smaller Cee, Oe ee *! Chalk, Crayon or Pencil. 
8x10 inches, heavy drawing pa- Clip and mail this cou- Nasy to operate. 
ERS P per, surface takes water colors or cray- 

HI 4 -8) | ons readily. For all countries and -“¥ . pon to your dealer, or— erent Pantograph, each, 

src scsnenacecccseenecacccesecnsecenccccessecs - 4.097 Any 25........ 25 cts. Per 100........ 90 ¢ +69. 
FALSE MODESTY : THE HARTER SCHOOL Pupils’ (Small size), each, 

BOOK SUPPORTS SUPPLY CO. $ .50. 








HARTER MERIT CARDS 
Used by teachers and students. 


ge pda them A great variety of uses can be ff 
for Five Merit Card; | }ad by simply bending tongue 
five merit can be ex- a or gee me 
4 $ anc servicea 1e easels readily 
changed for 25 merit made, Made in two finishes, 
and these for 100 mer-| black and olive green enamel. 
it. Then comes Certif- Exceedingly serviceable and at- 
: tractive, a protection for books 
icate of Honor. and desk. 
One Merit Card, per 100...........--...----+:-+-+++-+- 20 cts. 
Five Merit Card, per 100........ -30 ets. 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz. 





TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Please send the following checked cataiogs, samples, etc., to me without charge. 














[}-—New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog. 

[C}-Harter’s new Teacher's Catalog, which describes amd illustrates liundreds of good things that 
every teacher needs. (Free) 

[}—Free WONDER WORKING MAP CONTEST circular, 

[}—New list of ‘Helpful Hints for Teachers’”’ titles, (Free) 
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Price—Each 15 cts.; 

















Caiknared Merit Card, per doa 20 - is ailiaib: sie [Announcement of New Workbooks, etc. (Free) 
onor, pe ) ™ er air—. cts. 
I teach grad@............-..-c--seeceeeesseeseeeeeeneeesnees sso seescesceeeeecaaeaasenenaeenesanscescnanensuens 
It’s easy to order all your school supplies from the Harter Company. Select the goods 
you wish—send in just the small amount of cash required and your order will be | yawn In ci uidiacdedeniestiilaain 


















shipped at once. SEND COUPON AT THE RIGHT FOR OUR FREE TEACHER’S CATALOG. 









































How to make attractive 
SCHOOL POSTERS 


WN ANY, many teachers are making posters 

for their class rooms with Dennison’s 
Decorated Crepe. The posters are bright and 
cheerful, whether they are educational ormerely 
decorative. Endless combinations are possible 
with the 76 designs to choose from. The designs 
are easily cut out, and children love to help. 
Posters cost so little that new ones can be made 
for each appropriate occasion, and their novelty 
does not diminish. 

Dennison has just issued an instruction leaflet 
which shows you exactly how to make them, 
and which contains many helpful suggestions 
for their use. The leaflet is free and with it will 
be sent you a folder which illustrates the 76 
different designs of decorated crepe, suitable 
for every day and for the special days. 


The School Catalogue 
another valuable Dennison publication which 
is free to teachers, contains a wealth of ideas for 
making the school day easier for you and hap- 
pier for the children. It illustrates the supplies 
that are so necessary to keep books in repair, 
maps mended, records clear and easily located; 
the seals that make a perfect paper a child’s 
treasured possession; the stars that are so eager- 
ly sought as rewards, and innumerable other 
useful things. 

Stationers, department stores, and many 
druggists carry a complete line of Dennison 
goods. Or, send this coupon, now, and all 
three booklets will be mailed you at once. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. K7, 


Framingham, Mass, 


Send me the instruction booklet for 
making School Posters, the folder of 
Decorated Crepe designs and a copy 
of the School Catalogue, free. 



































Learn At Home 
Interior Decoration 


Which would you like? A_ profitable little 
business of your own—a_ dignified high-salaried 
executive position—or a pleasant, part-time inter- 
est that pays well in money and happiness? 

Interior Decoration is a fast-growing, fascinat- 
ing profession which offers unusual rewards in 


happiness and splendid income to those who _suc- 
ceed. And now it is easy to learn Interior Deco- 
ration at home. Prominent successful New York 
Interior Decorators teach you up-to-date profes- 


sional practices through a new and remarkably 
simple method, 

FREE BOOK—Beautifully _ illustrated-—de- 
scribes the wonderful opportunities in Interior 
Decoration and this easy professional home-study 
course, Also special offer to new students. Mail 
post card or letter for this interesting book—now. 


National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 49, 2 W. 47th Street, New York City 





| the teachers. 
| the results were better. 
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Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


W. have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 











Washburne on “Individual 
Instruction” 


Carleton W. Washburne, superinten- 

dent of schools in Winnetka, IIl., 
speaking at Spokane, Wash., on “In- 
dividual Instruction in Our Public 
Schools,” said in substance: 
_ Suppose that some tailoring estab- 
lishment should make all clothes of the 
same size. Tailors know that one size 
will not fit all individuals. We are 
trying to fit one style of education to 
all individuals. The differences in our 
mental stature are greater than in our 
physical stature. Intelligence tests 
are given. Mentality differs. In a 
single classroom there is a difference 
of several years in the mental ages of 
the children. ‘The rate at which each 
pupil can learn is different. We are 
forcing the children to learn as if they 
were all alike. 

Teachers’ marks are not correct. 
Failing does not make one a better per- 
son. We condemn the youngster that 
fails and do not place the blame where 
it belongs—on the system. The cost 
of retarding the bright pupils for the 
sake of the less brilliant, and of re- 
| teaching those who have failed, is mil- 
‘lions of dollars each year. 

Teach by the individual method in- 
stead of the class method. By individ- 
ual instruction, we can eliminate fail- 
ure, shorten the elementary education 
' period, and develop more self-reliant 
individuals. This has been proven by 
actual tests. It did not overburden 
They worked harder but 
Let each child 
master each step before he goes to 





| the next. 


It is fundamental that teachers know 
what they are trying to teach before 
they begin to teach. How can we ex- 
pect a child to know certain specific 
facts when we do not know what we 
want him to know? 

Do not give tests to mark a pupil. 
Give them to find out where he needs 
help. List the things each child must 
know and see that each pupil is 100 
per cent in these facts before passing 
on to the next phase. 

It is wrong to ask a child a question 
like this: “Tell about the discovery 
of America.” The pupil may write 
one sentence or an encyclopedia, but 
the teacher cannot tell from the ans- 
wer what main facts are firmly set in 
the pupil’s mind. Ask about each fact 
in such a way that there is only one 
possible answer. Do not have a child 
write a composition about anything 








until first you know he knows his 
subject. 





| 
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Sheridan Teachers Agency 
Greenwood, S. C, 
Oldest Southern Agency. Unsurpassed Facilities. Place 
more teachers in July, August than any other months. I 
| pl i, send full particulars and one dollar. 
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CLARK axe BREWER TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 


KANSAS CITY 
N_Y. Life Bldg. 


(@) 5 (Or. Nee) 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


FORTY-FIRST YEAR.—We have secured promotion for many thousands of teachers, 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and high school 
positions. Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business’’. 


The WEST and ALASKA 


TEACHERS NEEDED IMMEDIATELY FOR EMERGENCY VACANCIES 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 


BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 














E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY — FREE REGISTRATION — MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Continental Divide Teachers Agency, x7"... 


The only agency tHat guarantees their teachers to the school boards. Write if 


you want to come West to teach. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. OLP, Mer. 811-823, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, For many years leader among teachers’ 
agencies, Come to headquarters for teaching positions anywhere in the United States, 




















7 7 of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 
Professional Ser vice BUREAU in finding for trained and experienced teach- 


ers or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired, Our calls come direct 
from school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet at once. We operate in every state. 


The. Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
The only Agency located 


Arkansas Teachers Agency °° “iz tic feta 


We make an honest effort to place YOU in the best position YOU can fill. 
VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =“ *"*Kev 








foe —— New York 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER S . AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
321-323 University Block, 


We are constantlyin touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
S Y R A Cc U S E N Y SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 
’ . . FIFTY per ce 
L. C. MacMillan, President. 





reent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 


MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


4CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request. “Established 1919” Write Department N. 
V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yaie3 cic NY. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 -—— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 

9 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ws: 'iertet ‘nium ganer 
F. D. SIMONS, 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY ~o, ine: Ett ome. 


16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. LIBERAL TERMS TO SOLICITORS. 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU fC tho. 


No teacher enrolled with less than two years (60 semester hours) of college work. No Branch Offices, 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY sors 2 Sonesta ta 


723 Leary Building, 
DENVER - COLORADO 


riow reacuens’ acency ADDITIONAL TEAGHERS NEEDED DAILY 
DIXIE MODELING CLAY 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY is adapted for use in art work, vocational training and kindergarten 
class room, Itis ground and packed in sanitary bags ready for use by the addition of sufficient 


water to make it pliable. PRICE $1.00 PER 50lb. BAG. 
5 Pound Bag Postpaid 50 Cents; Rocky Mt. States and West 75 Cents. 


DIXIE CLAY COMPANY, Puryear, Tenn. 











We work 
earnestly, 
persistently 
and successfully 
for our members. 
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THE LARGEST AND OLDEST SCHOOL PENCIL PREMIUM HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES. ESTABLISHED 1890. 
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Valuable Premiums for Your School--FREE | 


tn any obligation on your part, we will send you free of all cost 
whatever number of pencils are required to earn any of the premiums 
listed below. Instead of the cheap round pencils usually furnished in sales 
of this kind, we supply a High Grade Hexagon Pencil in Assorted Colors, 
each one neatly lettered in gilt “Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund” or 
shipped plain without any inscription if so desired. Our pencils sell readily 
because of their attractive appearance and good quality. They are strictly 
High Grade, Smooth Writing No. 2 Lead, with Long Fancy Gilt Tips and 
Rubber Erasers. 

As a means of securing various articles for the school, our Flag Pencil 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 













Plan is unexcelled. Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more at five cents each as they receive full value for their money and at the 
same time have the satisfaction of knowing that they are helping a worthy 
cause. We make it easy to carry on the sale without asking any money in 
advance, allowing a full 30, 60 or even 90 day credit as desired. 

We will include with every box of pencils a neat little Souvenir for the 
pupil selling the most pencils—something that will be found useful every 
day and last many years. 

Why not take advantage of this liberal offer NOW? Select the premiums you 
want, fill out the coupon, and the pencils will be sent you promptly by return mail, 








This Beautiful Flag For Selling Only 
One-Half Gross of Pencils 


We give you your choice of a five, six or eight 
foot Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Fast 
Colors, Stripes securely sewed 
(not printed) complete with 
Heavy Canvas Headings and 
Metal Eyelets, suitable for 
indoor or outdoor use, for the 
sale of only one-half gross of 
our High Grade Hexagon pen- 
cils. 





If you prefer a Flag of 
Heavier Weight Bunting, we 
have them in the same sizes as 
above for the sale of one gross 
pencils. Every school should 
take pride in having a bright, 
clean Flag floating over their 
building every school day. By 
our plan we make this possi- 
ble without any expense whatever to teacher, patron or pupil. 








Flags For Interior Decoration 


For interior decorations, we give a Beautiful Three Foot Silk Flag mount- 
ed on Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for the sale of one gross of 
pencils, or a Four Foot Silk Flag mounted as above for selling two gross. 
























































No school room is quite complete without one or more of our large 16x20 car- 
bon brown Pictures of Noted Men. For the sale of one-half gross of pencils, 
you can have your choice of any Three named below and for selling one gross 
of pencils you can get the entire six subjects. 

George Washington Theodore Roosevelt 
Abraham Lincoln Warren G. Harding 


If you desire Religious Pictures, you may have the choice of any Three named 
below for a half gross sale, or any Six for a full gross sale. 


Christ at Gethsemane The Crucifixion The Good Shepherd 
Sacred Heart of Mary’ The Sistine Madonna Christ Taking Leave of 
St. Rita Sacred Heart of Jesus His Mother 

Christ in the Temple Madonna The Holy Family 

Ruth and Naomi The Last Supper Jesus, Martha and Mary 
The Guardian Angel Master Is It I? St. Cecilia 


These large Pictures are on heavy plate paper, suitable for framing and when 
hung on the wall have a very rich and pleasing appearance. 

Instead of giving a single framed Picture as we have been doing in the past for a gross 
sale, we are now furnishing six large Pictures ready for framing and thus are making it 
possible for even the smallest school to have a variety of Pictures on the wall. The pupils 
will prize them all the more for having earned them by their own efforts. All these Pic- 
tures as well as our other premiums are sent securely packed by Prepaid Parcel Post. 


EX R A { Large Size Fac-simile of the Declaration 
e of Independence FREE OF COST! 
With every order for the above Pictures ‘we will include a Large 16 x 20 Facsimile Re- 
production of the Declaration of Independence on Heavy Plate Paper, suitable for framing, 
free of all cost, This is Sesqui-Centennial year and next to the American Flag, the Declara- 


tion of Independence should be on the wall of every school room in the United States. Our 
liberal offer puts it within reach of even the smallest rural school absolutely free of cost! 


Calvin Coolidge 
Gen. John J. Pershing 





This Large Size Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 


ve ae aa ee 
EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 








FOR YOUR SCHOOL—FREE OF ALL COST! 


A Necessity in Every School Room 





The New Model “E” Phonograph 











PLAYS ALL RECORDS— VICTOR, COLUMBIA, 
EMERSON, OKEH, EDISON, PATHE, ETC. 


This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


Given for the sale of only THREE Gross of our 
Pencils at five cents each. 

This is a complete outfit which should be in every 
schoolroom. Contains all things needed in case of 
accidents, cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How often have 
you wished that just such a kit were at hand? Ac- 
companied by Instruction book carrying out Red 
Cross ideas. Size 12 in. high, by 3% in. deep. Made 
of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door to keep 
out dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang wher- 
ever desired. 


THIS LARGE SIZE PENCIL SHARPENER WITH 

SPECIAL ATTACHMENT FOR ANY SIZE PENCIL 

GIVEN FREE FOR THE SALE OF ONLY ONE-HALF 
GROSS OF PENCILS 


Saves time and never breaks the lead! Automati- 
cally stops cutting as soon as the proper point is se- 
cured! No more dirt or chips to litter the floor! 
Send for one-half gross of pencils and let your pupils 
earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a 
few minutes of their spare time. Sent Prepaid imme- 
diately upon receipt of your remittance. 


sale of ONLY FIVE GROSS of our pencils. 

No school is complete without a Phonograph and 
by our liberal pencil selling plan we are putting this 
High Grade Phonograph within the reach of every 
school. Remember that— 

THE MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 

Plays all dise records—Renders every selection 
exquisitely, just like the high priced machines— 
Brings the very best music and songs into your 
school—Is durably constructed and will give years 
of service. 

Sent securely packed, all Delivery Charges Prepaid. 


























Extra Premium Offer! 


What’s the use of paying from $1.00 to $2.50 for a box of In- 
dividual Stationery when we will give you free of all cost one 
of our Nationally Advertised Individual Stationery Sets con- 
sisting of 200 sheets crisp bond paper of superior quality, size 
-5%x8% inches and 100 envelopes to match neatly printed in 
rich, blue ink with any name and address or other copy up to 
and including four lines. In addition to this we include twenty- 
five calling cards free of all cost. ; 

This attractive box of Stationery is given absolutely free in 
addition to the other premiums named above to every teacher 
sending cash in advance with their order for one gross or more 
of our pencils. Be sure and send all of your pencil orders this 
year to the Osborne Specialty Company, Camden, New York 
and get your Individual Stationery free of all cost. 








N.I. Sept. ’26, 





The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........... gross of your 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums 
to which we are entitled for the above sale. 








OUI Ey soc scecscsoncaassssoviwacssaeuedcesenmnasiavtsauuntniesssssusiénsnosacacessusessumaasbtoted 





Teacher’s Address................-.-+ 






Oi i OO acai cstcsscccescncsimncctcconssusceatenccounoien 





Addvess Of Prin. OF Biigibenx..cciccccccccccccscccccecccccsscsssscccoes 











Name of School or Dist. No. 
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selling the most pencils: 





14 Kt. Solid Gold Self-Filling Fountain Pen 
5 x 8 Ft. American Flag. Sewed Stripes 
One Dozen Ladies’ Fancy Handkerchiefs 
Chicago Automatic Pencil Sharpener 
3 x 5 Ft. American Flag. Sewed Stripes 
Pure Silver Eversharp Pencil 
Box of Printed Personal Stationery (See below) 


Our new “SUPERFINE” pencils are made especially for school use. 
special process it is made extra strong, fine and firm; it writes smooth and black; the point does not 
scratch or break but holds up longer as it does not require frequent sharpening. 
last longer. They have brass tips with red Para rubber erasers, and come in 6 beautiful bright colors: 
red, blue, green, gray, yellow and lavender. You may have any or assorted colors. “SUPERFINE” pen- 
cils are sold exclusively by THE DAYTON PENCIL CO. 


In ordering please give your Superintendent’s name as reference as we do not send out School Name 
Pencils to anyone but teachers in Public or Catholic Schools. 


ouncement 


aera a 


a a Cash Value $1.00 
The lead is soft No. 2 and by 


Our New “Superfine” 


School Name Pencils 


We announce our FREE PREMIUM PENCIL SELLING PLAN, our new “SUPERFINE” SCHOOL 
NAME PENCILS and our PERSONAL STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just order 72 of our new “SUPERFINE” pencils with YOUR SCHOOL NAME 
or any short inscription, as (Sold for “OUR FLAG” Fund) engraved on the pencils in 22 Kt. Genuine 
Gold. Sell the pencils at 5c each and on receipt of the proceeds ($3.60) we will send you Free any one of 
the following premiums. Besides we will also send you Free a Silver Pencil to give to the boy or girl 


sleet ee Cash Value $2.00 
Ree” Cash Value $2.00 
es ade Cash Value $1.50 
eke ie Cash Value $1.00 
Seisatschonte Cash Value $1.00 
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Cash Value $1.00 








“SUPERFINE?” pencils 

















Care, sle For Xmas gifts, birthday gifts, prizes, 
Individual Name Pencils awards, special exercises and general 
use, Appreciated by school children, college students and friends. Our 
new SUPERFINE” pencils in6 beautiful, bright colors, with names en- 
graved in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold, packed in substantial Floral boxes makethe 
best and most attractive pencil sets youcan buy. Individual NamePen- 
cils come only in boxes of 3, 6 or 12 pencils. ONE NAME TO A BOX. We 
do not engrave one name on one pencilin any amount of pencils. Write 
plainly. Write on but one side of paper. Write namesin a row down 
thepaper. Order early. . 


ali 


RUTH E. FORD Le! baiji) 








PRICES: 


Sample box of 3 pencils, 25 cents; 
10 boxes or more, 18 cents a box. 
Sample box of 6 pencils, 35 cents; 
10 boxes or more, 28cents a box. 
Sample box of 12 pencils, 50 cents; 
10 boxes or more, 48centsa box. 
Send check, money order, cash or stamps. 












200 Sheets 





ADDRESS YOUR 
LETTERS TO 


NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED FREE on every sheet and envelope in bronze blue ink 
$ 00 with clear Gothic Plate type. We use white Hammermill Bond paper ofthe very best qual- 
ity. Our envelopes are 6/8" 241b. stock; our sheets are 6" x7" 20 1b. stock, which is much 


au heavier than is generally used. Your name and address may include up to four lines. Our 
ve opes Personal Stationery is packed in fancy boxes with no stamps or addressing to mar their ap- 
pearance. Delightful and serviceable for your own use at less cost than unprinted writing 


paper. Anideal gift for a friend. Write your name and address plainly. Order to-day. 


ders promptly. 


ii Qe OY Wa Ke) N Ma) aN Tol | Move MEY Wake) me)s re) (1 lI/ |... 


. is to give the very best at the lowest pos. 
Our Policy sible prices. We guarantee our pencils, 
our premiums and our stationery to be the very best. Our 
prices are unequalled. If you are not more than satisfied we 
will return your money. We pay the postage and. fill all or- 






We shall appreciate any order you send us. 
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PLAYS FOR GRADE SCHOOL 
GROUPS 





Here are Autumn Suggestions 


LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND - - $1.50 


By Katharine Lee Bates 

A play for each month of the coming year. In October use the 
play of the migration of the birds, in November The Con- 
scientious Turkey, and in December The Bonbon Tree which 
is a delightful combination of the old folk tales of Christmas. 


$1.50 


The 
Womans 
Press, 

600 LAD: AND OTHER STORY PLAYS - 


Lexington By Bertha Palmer Lee 
Avenue For children to read and act. Three charming fantasies—The 
: Gift of Time, A Woodland Fantasy anda Fantasy of the Sea, three 
New York Christmas plays and a dramatization of the story of Pandora. 








New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY-—give complete address; a postcard 
will do. Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 
would like to receive catalogues. 

Address Ofiee') 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, (foo ovis’ 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 








Improvement of Teachers in 
Service 


From the office of F. D. Boynton, 
superintendent of schools in Ithaca, 
Y., comes an interesting chart which 
is distributed to local teachers in an 
effort to promote the movement for 
Improvement of Teachers in Service. 
It shows how “what the teacher gets 
depends on what she does.” By ad- 
vanced study, any teacher in any 
grade or department, and without 
changing her grade or department, 
may raise her own salary $450 above 
the schedule maximum. Provision is 
made for annual increments in pay 
over a period of years, beginning with 
the third year of service, provided ad- 
vanced study warrants. Superior ex- 
cellence in daily work will result in 
the increments being added oftener 
than annually. The ordinary salary 
in Ithaca for a three-year Normal 
graduate who has been in service nine 
years is $1700. The maximum for 
such a teacher who has earned an A. 
B. or B. S. is $2150. A college grad- 
uate of nine years’ service would ordi- 
narily receive $1800. Her maximum 
after obtaining a master’s degree 
would be $2250. Ithaca, with the Sin- 
gle Service Schedule in force, aims to 
pay for preparation and results rather 
than for position and length of service, 
—though naturally service counts. 


It is easy in the world to live after 
the world’s opinions; it is easy in sol- 
itude to live after our own; but the 
Great Man is he who in the midst of 
the crowd keeps with perfect sweet- 
ness the independence of his solitude. 
—Emerson. 





Military Training in Schools 


The Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches 
(which unites many Protestant denom- 
inations) has asked that the Council’s 
Commission on International Justice 
and Goodwill publish a pamphlet giv- 
ing both sides of the question of mil- 
itary training in schools and colleges. 
The committee recommends: “That sys- 
tematic and technical military training 
for youth of high school age is to be 
deplored as foreign to the aims and 
ideals of our educational system; that 
civilian educational institutions should 
not make military training a required 
subject; that churches and educational 
leaders give careful study to thé whole 
question of R. O. T. C. in schools and 
colleges.” 

The committee does not object to 
a simple military drill but to “the 
highly technical. and systematic train- 
ing, including combat drill, such as is 
provided in units of Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, designed to fit men 
for military service.” This is not re- 
garded as appropriate for adolescent 


oys. 

The War Department states that 
there are now 223 senior units and 
100 junior units of the R. O. T. C. 
with a total enrollment of 112,501. 
Of the total enrollment, 80,551, or 
71.6 per cent, are receiving infantry 
training. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
total enrollment is in colleges and 
universities not essentially military. 
High schools have fifty-four units 
with an enrollment of 31,133. 


Receive your thoughts as_ guests, 
but treat your desires as children.— 
Chinese Proverb. 
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ere’S a Queer Way 
To Learn Music ! 


No teacher—no monotonous exercises or confusing details. Just a 
simple, easy home study method. Takes only a few minutes—costs 
only a few cents—a day. No “grind” or hard work. Every step is 
clear as crystal—simple as A. B.C. throughout. You’ll be surprised 


at your own rapid progress! 


Wo would have ever thought that 
the learning of music could be sim- 
plified? Seems almost too good to be 
true to think of learning to play your 
favorite instrument without long hours 
of practice—tedious scales and expen- 
sive teachers, doesn’t it? 

Yet that’s exactly how you learn this 
new way. The only thing that is queer 
' about this amazing method is the fact 
' that it’s so different from all ordinary 
' methods. 

_ But although this marvelous home 
' study method is different and com- 
/ paratively new 





PROOF! 


“Since finishing the course 
IT have been teaching, play- 
ing in churches and at re- 
citals and receiving a fine 
salary. I have made money, 
come into contact with new 
friends, and greatly in- 
creased my popularity.” 
Ruth M. Peacock, 
North Carolina. 


“Since I have been taking 
your lessons I’ve made over 
$200 with my violin.” 

Melvin Freeland, N. J. 


‘T have completed only 20 
lessons and can play almost 
any kind of music I wish. 
My friends are astonished. 
I now play at Church and 
Sunday School.” 

Turner B. Blake, 
Harrisburg, Ill. 


‘T have been playing in 
the brass band for several 
months now. I learned to 
play from your easy les- 
sons.” 

C. C. Mittlestadt, 
oro, Minn. 











it has already 
been carefully 
tested and proved 
by almost half a 
million people all 
over the world. 
Judge from that 
how satisfactory, 
reliable and easy 
it must be. 


Musical Talent 
Not Needed 


Even if you 
have never 
touched an _ in- 
strument before 


you can’t go wrong this amazingly easy 
way. For every step, from beginning 
to end, is right before your eyes in 
print and picture. You always know 
what to do and how to do it. No guess- 
work. No delays. If you make a mis- 
take you correct it yourself and con- 
tinue. It’s really fun learning to play 
this way, you proceed so rapidly. From 
the start you are playing real tunes 
perfectly by note. And almost before 
you realize it you will be able to play 
anything—the popular “Jazz” or those 
classical selections for which there is 
always a big demand at concerts and 
home entertainments. 

Best of all no matter which instru- 
ment you choose the cost of learning 
is just the same in each case, just a 
few cents a day! 


Have Fun—Win New Friends 


Just think of all the pleasure you’ve 
been missing by not being able to play 
some musical instrument. Instead of 
being the center of attraction at parties 
—you’ve been unnoticed—out of the 
social picture. While you’ve been play- 
ing wallflower others have always had 
something to offer. Now you have a 
wonderful chance to turn the tables— 
to treat yourself to some real fun—to 





PRIMARY PLANS 








Instrument 
For You? 


Hawaiian Guitar 
Drums and Traps 





Piano 
Organ 


Violin Plectrum Banjo 
Mandolin 5-String Banjo 
Ukulele Tenor Banjo 
Clarinet Harmony and 
Flute Composition 
Harp Sight Singing 
Cornet Piccolo 

Cello Trombone 
Guitar Saxophone 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 
Piano Accordion 


surprise your 
friends! Take 
some good advice. Learn to play this 
new easy way. Get your share of a 
musician’s pleasure, popularity, profit. 
Start now! 











Free Booklet 
and Demonstration Lesson 


If you are in earnest about wanting to 
join the crowd of entertainers and be a “big 
hit” at any party—if you really do want to 
play your favorite instrument, to become a 
performer whose services will be in demand 
—fill out and mail the convenient coupon 
asking for our Free Booklet and Demonstra- 
tion Lesson. These explain our wonderful 
method fully and show you how easily and 
quickly you can learn to play like a profes- 
sional at little expense. Instruments are 
supplied when needed—cash or credit. U.S. 
School of Music, 69 Brunswick Bldg., New 
York City. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
69 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, ‘Music Lessons in Your 
Own Home,” 


stration lesson, and particulars of your special offer. 
interested in the following course: 


with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, demon- 
I am 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


and CLASSICS 
































































NOTE. 
the titles being equally as well 
below as to the one to which assi 
of the titles in the second, thirc 
in the fifth and higher 
suited to any of these grades. 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
of Fairy Stories of the Moon 
7 Eleven_Fables from A®8sop 
38 More Fables from A®sop 
29 Indian Myths 

Nursery ‘Tales 

Primer from Fableland 

320 Fables and Tales from Africa 

NATURE 

1 Little Plant People—I 

2 Little Plant People—II 

30 Story of a Sunbeam 


SECOND 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk. 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 
NATURE AND INDUSTRY 
3 Little Workers (Animal 


Stori 
Little “Wood Friends 
Stings 


Wings and 

Story of Wool : 
of the Hills 

and Dry Soil 


a 


al 


Oh ROO 


Little People 
Air 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
LITERATURE 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


Faeiss AND MYTHS 
46 Sad in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
48 Nature Myths 
50 Reynard the Fox [ries 
2 Thumbelina and Dream Sto 
46 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
4 Sun Myths 
5 Norse Legends, I 
6 Norse Legends, 
Legends of the Rhineland 
Siegfried, The orelei, 
Other Rhine Legends 
The Snow Man, The Littie 
‘ir-Tree and Other Stories 
292 East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon, and Other 
Stories 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 

Story of Flax 

Story of G fain 

Story of a Little Waterdrop 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—I, Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—III, Story of Rice, 
Currants, Honey 

Little Plant Puts of the 
Waterways 

eT ORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Story of Washington 

Story of Longfellow 

Story of the Pilgrims 

Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 

Story of Columbus 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Louisa M. Alcott 


FOURTH 


NATURE AND ~ eatatetaeeiel 


SUSI 
tto- 


_ 
x 

PRP 
te 


137 


13 


ao 


203 


es dS) 
ASS PR 


an 


75 Story of Coal 

76 Story of Wheat 

77 Story of Cotton { People 
134 Conquests of Little Plant 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
181 Stories of the_Stars 

205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 


Three Giants 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
5 Story of Lincoln 
56 Indian Children Tales 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 





PREPAID PRICES | 
and DISCOUNT | 


gre ades are, 


Complete Graded List of Titles 


The grading in this list is necessarily elastic, many of 


suited to the grade above and 
igned, This is particularly true 
i, and fourth grades and those 
for the most part, equally 


FIRST YEAR* 


31_Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
HISTORY 


32 Patriotic 

LITERATURE 

104 Mother Goose Reader 

228 First Term Primer 

230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 
for Beginners 

245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old-Time. Stories 

329 A Queer Little Eskimo 

334 Animal Stories 


YEAR* 


Stories 


152 Child’s Garden of Yerses— 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for 
Little Childre 

220 Story of the Christ Child 

262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 

268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 


Winter {Play 
269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
270 Four Little Coven. Tails in 

Vacation | Life Reader 
290 Fuzz in = Japan—A_ Child- 
Four Little Bushy-Tails 
Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
Tinkle Bell and Other Stories 
The Rainbow Fair 
Story of Peter Rabbit 
More ss emmnaee of the 


ear. 
More “Stories of the Three 


§ Ten Little Indians 
335 Story of Hiawatha 


Three 


THIRD YEAR* 


59 y A of the Boston Tea 


\f 

60 Children of the Northland 

64 Child Life in the Colonies— 
(New Amsterdam) 

65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
Pennsylvania 

66 Child Life in the Colonies— 
III (Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution— 
I (Ethan Allen and_ the 
Green Mountain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution—IT 

(Around. Philadelphia) 

Stories of the Revolution— 

III (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

132 Story of Benjamin Frankhn 

164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 

165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 

166 Louise_on the Rhine and in 
Her New 

NOTE: Nos. 164, 166 are 

the stories from Mites Little 

Sisters’? by Jane Andrews 

167 Famous Artists—I—(Landseer 

and Bonheur) 

LITERATURE 

35 Little Goody Two Shoes 

58 Selections from Alice and 

*haebe Cary 

67 The Story of 
Crusoe 

71 Selections 

(for 3rd, 


¢ 


=~ 


Robinson 


from Hiawatha 
4th and Oth 

Longfellow 

Animal Friends 

ow to_Treat Them 

Poems _ Worth Knowing- 
Sook I=Primary 





and 


321 The Adventures of the Rab- 

bity Buns [ Stories 
322 The Wise Frog and_ Other 
323 Health Stories and Rhymes 


YEAR* 


79 A Little New England Viking 

Story of De Soto 

Story of Daniel Boone 

Story of Printing 

Story of David Crockett 

Story of Patrick Henr. 

American Inventors—I ( Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 

American Inventors— 

(Morse and Edison) 

American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 

89 Fremont and Kit Carson 


ie ade ake she oko ale a} 
Ste COS 


CD ow 
= 


HESE books embrace a wide range of subjects, such as Biography, History, 

Geography, Literature, Fables, Myths, Nature, Industry, etc. 
there a large number of supplementary readers specially prepared by competent 
writers but, in addition, there are many standard and accepted classics. 


The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 


20 Per Cent Discount from above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 


Not only are 


350 Inexpensive Books for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan- 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac- 


tive colors. 


Many are profusely illustrated. 
Note the splendid character of the titles in the complete list below. 


If you 


have never used these books, a trial will prove their great value. 


FOURTH YEAR—Continued 


1 Story of Eugene Field 

8 Story of. Lexington and 
Bunker Hill 

2 Story of Joan of Arc 

7 Famous Artists — II —- 
(Reynolds and_ Murillo) 

8 Famous Artists—ITI—( Millet) 

8 Makers of European History 


Selections from 
Longfellow— fVilteee Black- 
Children’s Hour, 


5 Japanese Myths and Legends 
3 Stories from Old Testament 
1 Water Babies — 
1 Tolmi of the Tre 4 

2 Labu the Little Lake weller 


173 Tara of the Tents 
195 Night Before Christmas and 
Christmas _ Poems 
Grade) 
Bolo the Cave Bo. oy 
Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 
Voyage to eer (Abr.) 
93 Hansel and — and 
Pretty Goldilocks 
Story-Lessons in Everyday 
Manners 
Legends from Many _ Lands 
The Enchanted Bugle and 
Other Stories land 
Karl and Katherine in_Hol- 
Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 





Chang Fu_Chen; a Little 
Chinese Girl 








20 Per Cent Discount 


401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 


Adventures _ of noc- 
chio—Collodi (4th gr.) 

Ivanhoe (Cond. from 
Scott) (8th grade) 
Harmful and Helpful In- 
sects (6th grade) 

The Nurnberg Stove—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 
Story of Roosevelt (6th 
grade) 

The Gold Bug—Poe (8th 
grade) 

A_Dog of Flanders—La 
Ramee (5th grade) 





DOUBLE NUMBERS ‘acts exc 


For Various Grades as Indicated in List Below 


PREPAID PRICES 
In Strong Paper Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 20 Cents Per Copy 


(27> ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 


on 25 or More Copies. 


408 Health Stories and 
hymes (3d_ grade) 
409 Stories from Newfound- 


land History (44 pag- 
es)—Blackall (6th gr.) 
410 Speeches of incoln 


413 The Spy ond, from 
Cooner) (8th gr.) 
414 Longfellow for Boys 





and Girls (3d gr.) 




















FIFTH YEAR* 


mavens AND INDUSTRY 
Animal Life in the Sea 
03 Story of Silk 
94 Story of Sugar 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Cof- 
fee and Cocoa) 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
Snowdrops and Crocuses 
Story of King Corn 
The Sky Family 
Making of the World 
Builders of the World 
Stories of Time 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
16 Explorations of Northwest 
0 Story of the Cabots 
97 Stories of the Norsemen 
98 Story of Nathan Hale 
99 Story of Thomas Jefferson 
Story of Bryant 
Story of Robert E, Lee 
5 Story of Canada 
6 Story of Mexico [enson 
7 Story of Robert Louis Stev- 
0 Story of Hawthorne 
2 Biographical Stories—Haw- 
thorne 


139 
210 


1 Story of Grant 

4 Story of Steam 

5 Story of McKinley 

7 Story of Dickens 

9 Story of the Flag 

of the First Crusade 


Story 
of Father ent 


5 
0 Story 
1 
‘ 


of La Salle gale 
of Florence Nightin- 
of Peter Cooper 


SIXTH 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
73 Four Great Musicians 

74 Four More Great Musicians 
116 Old English Heroes 

117 Later English Heroes 

160 Heroes of the Revolution 


Story 
Story 
Story 


tor 
— 
a 


219 Little Stories of Discovery 

232 Story of Shakespeare a 

265 Four Little Discoverers in 
Panama 

274 Stories from Grandfather's 
Chair—Hawthorne 

275 When _ Plymouth Colony 
Was Young 

287 Life A —_ Days 


LITERATU . 

8 King Ai “ee Golden River— 
uskin [thorne 

9 The Golden Touch—Haw- 

1 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

in Verse (Sheri- 

Fn as Independence 


°.) 
ty; fydowndilly and 
ther Stories—Hawthorne 
Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
aba 
Heroes from King Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
Jackanapes amee 
The Child of Urbino—De la 
Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
Stories of Robin Hood 
Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II-Intermediate 
What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories 
at the Back of the North 
Wind, Selection from— 
Macdonald 
55 Chinese Fables and Stories 
09 Moni the Goat 
13 In Nature’s Fairyland 


YEAR* 


eg 





163 Stories of Coura 

187 Lives of Webster” condi Clay 

188 Story of Napoleon 

189 Stories of Heroism 

197 Story of Lafayette 

198 Story of Roger Williams | 

209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 

224 Story of William Tell 

253 Story of the Aeroplane 

266 Story of cacem 

267 Story of Wheel 

286 Story of Slavery—Booker 7. 
Washington 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
SPECIFYING STYLE OF 
BINDING DESIRED 


SIXTH YEAR—Continued 


t44 Story of Frances Willard 
326 Story of Harding 
gene d 
14 Great Fag Cities - I 
(London and Paris) 


115 Great European Cities - Il 
(Rome and Berlin) 
168 Great European Cities — III 


(St. Petersburg and Con- 
stantinople) 
246 What I Saw in Japan-Griffis 


247 “7 Chinese and heir 
Country Canal 
285 Story of Panama and the 


824 A Visit to Brazil 

325 A Visit to Hawaii 

AGRICULTURE 

271 Simple Lessons in Animal 
Husbandry—Book I, (Horses 
and_ Cattle) 

272 Simple po in. Animal 
Husbandry—Book II. (Sheep 
and Swine) 

STORIES OF THE STATES 

8 Story of Florida 

09 Story of Georgia 

1 Story of Illinois 

2 Story of Indiana 

3 Story of Iowa 

5 Story of Kentucky 

0 Story of Michigan 

1 Story of Minnesota 

3 Story of Missouri 

5 Story of Nebraska 

8 Story of New Jersey 

Story of Ohio 

536 Story | 


‘ 


Pennsylvania 

—- 

Story of U: tah 

of West Virginia 

y of Wisconsin 

LITERATURE 

10 Snow_ Image—Hawthorne 
1 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 


ia 
ras 
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2 


1 
mn 
o 
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= 
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LITERATURE 

The Courtship of 
Standish—Longfellow 

en eee Ty mel 

Snowbound—Whittier 

The Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump— 
Hawthorne 

Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We 
Are Seven, To the Cuckoo, 
ete, 

ee from Shelley and 
ea 

The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 

Story of King Arthur, as 
told_by Tennyson 

The Man Without a Coun- 
try—Hale 

Story of Jean Valjean 

Selections from the Sketch 
Book—Irving 

The Gray Champion Haw, 


Miles 


Rote 
out 


12 


oo 


124 
125 
147 
149 


192 
193 


196 
thorne Selected 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore- 
214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 
216 Lamb's Tales from. Shake- 
speare—Part I—(Tempest, 
Merchant of Venice, Mac- 


beth 
231 The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 


EIGHTH 





LITERATURE 

7 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 

8 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 

9 —- Saturday Night— 
Bui [smith 

3 The. Deported Village—Gold- 

26 Rime of the Ancient _Mar- 

iner—Coleridge [Poems 

Gray’s Elegy and Other 

29 Julius Cesar — Selections— 

Shakespeare 

Henry the VIII-Selections— 

Shakespeare [speare 

Macbeth—Selections — Shake- 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 

Canto I 

Building of the Ship and 

Other Poems—Longfellow 

Horatius, a The Ar- 

mada—Macau 

Bunker Hill , er 

tions from Adams and Jef- 

ferson Oration—Webster 

Prisoner of Chillon and 

Other Poems—Byron 





12 


22 
24 


2 


— 
mbo 
Cn wu 


119 
120 


_ 
ao vw 
— bo 


mb 


to 


to oe 
to bt FO 
eo bv 


toto 
NS 


peterens 
AEDS O 


295 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow- 
Irving 

Rab and His Friends 
Three Golden Apples—Haw- 


thorne 

The Miraculous  Pitcher- 
Hawthorne 

The Minotaur—Hawthorne 


A Tale of the White Hills 


and Other Stories—Haw- 
thorne 

Bryant’s_ Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 


Ten_ Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Paul evere’s 


ide, The Skeleton in 
Armor, etc.) 
Selections from Holmes 


(The Wonderful One Hoss 
Shay, ld Ironsides, and 
Others) 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
—Browning 
The Greate Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s _ Catastro- 
phe, Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
1e =Pygmies—Hawthorne 


The Golden Fleece—Haw- 
thorne 
Kingsley’s Greek Fendi 


(Story of_ Perseus) 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—II. 
(Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson’s_Poems-—Sel, 
A Child’s Dream of a Star, 
and Other _Stories—Dickens 
Responsive Bible Readings 
Pilgrim’s _Progress fat.) 
Story of Don Quixote 
Thrift ee, Seniemin 
Franklin and Othe 
Story of Little Nell. *(Cond. 
from Dickens) [thorne 
The Dragon’s Teeth—Haw- 
The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


328 Circe’s Palace—Hawthorne 


, SEVENTH YEAR* 


235 
238 
239 
241 


NAT 


si5 
79 


Poems _ Worth el 
Book IlJ—Gramma 
Lamb’s Aaventares "of Ulys- 


ses—Part 

Lamb's , 5 of Ulys- 
ses—Part 

Story of the Iliad (Con- 


[erature 
Story of Language and Lit- 
Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
Story of ‘The Talisman” 
(Cond. from Scott) 

The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond, from Cooper) 
Oliver _ Twist (Condensed 

from Dickens) 
Belected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (Con- 
densed from Stowe) 
Story of David Co ‘pperfiel 
(Condensed from Dickens) 
The Chariot Race—Wallace 
Story of Jerusalem 
Story of Armenia 
Lamb’s Tales from _Shake- 
speare — Part II — (Hamlet, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream) 


URE 
Mars and Its Mysteries 


The True Story of the Man 
in the Moon 


YEAR* 


154 


155 


156 
158 
169 
170 
215 
221 
236 
237 


276 


805 
306 


Scott's Lady of the Lake— 
anto II Lowell 

Bhiews and Other ara 

Edgar Allan Poe—Biography 
and Selected Poems 

Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dresses and First Inaugural 

Abram Joseph Ryan—Biog- 
raphy_and_ Selected Poems 

Paul H. aves —eererny 
and Selected Poem 

Life of Samuel Johnson- 
Macaulay 

Sir Roger de Coverley Pa- 
pers—Addison 

Poems _Worth Knowing- 
Book IV—Advanced 

Lay of the Last_ Minstrel- 
— and Canto I 
—Sco 

Landing of the Pilgrims 
(Oration) —Webster 

Wee Willie bade Mpeg “mend 

Howe’s Masquerade — Haw- 
thorne 


* See note in regard to grading at beginning of list. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. ¥. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. (,Gotor Come’) 
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Teachers May Get Complete Infor- 

mation on a Line of Playground 

Equipment, That Can Be Obtained 

With a Small Fund, By Writi 
For Catalog No. 20. 











This book shows waves, strides, 
slides, swings, flag poles and var- 
ious combination outfits which can 
be had for a very attractive price. 
The complete line is designed for 
the teacher’s need. Write now for 
Catalog No. 20. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
2100 South Avenue, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

























Bring the romantic, enchanting, 
entrancing and melodious strains 
of the great instrument of the 
Hawaiian Islands into your soul. Be- 
me popular and successful. This 
short cut method of home instruction en- 
ables you to quickly master Hawaiian Guitar 
a ag will play as well as Native Hawaii- 











long before you will jat- 

. cat Broadway hits. ba 
Only four simple motions 

tolearn. You willt! 







New Invention— 
Kno-All-Chart 


QUICKLY TEACHES 

YOU HOW TO PLAY 
The newest invention of 
our Hawaiian instructor 

/ which is exclusively use 
ih ia 4 us and which we call 
the ‘* Kno-All-Chart,’’ 
nicky teaches you pow te play and mend notes. So sim- 

le is this device that any one can tand i 

Cue ie devi a y understand it and begin 


Picture Method Easy 


_ We do not depend upon our printed 
instructions alone for your success as a 
student but we also supply you with many 
ictures of our professors’ play- 
oe: Me, ‘is aa on Foun to pl 

Suns e pictures. Isn't this easy 


18 Hawaiian 









tks mat ade CT 











UR we bape 








ng of the piece you are 

9 practically brings our pro- 

fessors from our studio to yor own home 

and enables you tolisten to their playing just 
asif they were actually in front of you. 


Genuine $18.00 Hawaiian Guitar 












j Your Way to . 
i Popularity and ., free service 
‘ particulars now, 


Music, 
Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 







particulars. ri or your 
copy and free lesson today, 


















HAWAIIAN STUDIO No. 72C 
of New York Academy of Music 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please rush your book, ‘*How to Learn Hawaiian Guitar’’ 
and my first free lesson. Also reserve a gift Hawaiian 
Guitar for me. This obligates me in no way whatever. 


Nam 





Address. .-.......-.- 
Clty ccco-ocoo.0. 








A New College Chair 


The latest innovation in the educa- 

tional field is a new university de- 
partment known as professorship of 
books, according to the American 
Library Association. Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida, has created such 
a department, and Edwin Osgood 
Grover, author, editor and publisher, 
has been appointed to fill the chair be- 
ginning with this school year. 
_ The classroom is unique and will be 
devoid of desks and other customary 
appurtenances of the _ schoolroom. 
These will be replaced by a fireplace 
and lounge chairs. Class work, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hamilton Holt, presi- 
dent of the college, will be largely free 
discussion by the students under the 
guidance of Prof. Grover. There will 
be some lectures on books and book- 
making. Such a college department 
was first suggested by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson fifty years ago. Introduc- 
tion of this course is primarily for the 
purpose of developing reading habits 
in college students that will be life- 
long, the assertion being made that 
college graduates as a class do com- 
paratively little reading. 


3000th Rosenwald Building 


Special dedication exercises marked 
the completion recently at Riverside, 
Walker County, Tex., of the three 
thousandth Rosenwald building. The 
Rosenwald Fund, established in 1917 
to promote Negro education by aiding 
in the erection of school buildings and 
teachers’ homes, is now in operation 
in 14 Southern states. During this 
time 2,889 school buildings and 111 
teachers’ homes have thus been built. 
In the number of teachers’ homes, 
Mississippi stands first, with 34. 
North Carolina, with 500, leads in 
schoolhouses, and also in the _ total 
number of Rosenwald buildings erected, 
514, 


Increasing Attendance 


Registration in 913 colleges, univer- 
sities, and professional schools of the 
United States increased nearly six 
times as rapidly as population in the 
34 years from 1890 to 1924. From 
121,942 in 1890 the number of stu- 
dents in these institutions mounted to 
664,266 in 1924, a growth of 445 per 
cent, as shown by statistics compiled 
by the Interior Department, Bureau 
of Education. During the same period 
enrollment in secondary schools in- 
creased 951 per cent, about 12 times 
as rapidly as general population, which 
increased 78 per cent during this 
time. 


About 50 per cent of all high-school 
pupils in Ohio public schools go on to 
graduation, according to an examina- 
tion of the individual records of 2,388 
pupils, made by C. O. Lehman, of Ohio 
State University. Persistence of boys 
and girls was found to be about the 
same, the actual figures for boys being 
51 per cent and for girls 50.1 per cent. 
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Inexpensive outline maps solve 
many problems of instruction 
and testing. 


Send for Free Samples #& 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, 
Scientific School Map Makers, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

Send me by return mail the free sample 
maps advertised in Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans for September 1926. 
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PORTRAITS 
Of Great American 
Statesmen 


FREE 


For Teachers Only 


The portraits are size 16 x 20, com- 
plete with oval frame made of 2 inch 
imitation circassian walnut and glass 
with dust proof back. 

The portraits in the line include 
Coolidge, Lincoln, Washington, Wil- 
son, Harding and Roosevelt. 

The plan whereby you can secure any 
one of these wonderful pictures free 
is as follows: 

We send you one gross of pencils, 
pencils that sell everywhere for 5¢, 
have the children distribute these, 
return the amount received ($7.20) 
to us and we will then mail you, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, any one of the 
portraits that you select. Remember 
these pictures are in size 16 x 20 com- 
plete with frame, glass and dustproof 
back. If your school room is not 
properly equipped with portraits of 
our great American statesmen, take 
advantage of this opportunity to se 
cure them without spending a cent. 
Your children will take a great deal 
of pleasure in earning something for 
your school that is really worth while 
and you will be surprised to learn how 
easy it is to dispose of the pencils. 
If you want your premium shipped 
with the pencils, you can send cash 
to the amount of $6.85 with your or- 
der—you thereby save 35¢ and we will 
send the premium with the pencils 
by return mail. 

This offer is for Teachers only. In 
sending your order be sure to tell us 
the school district and grade in which 
you teach. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
120-130 S. State St., Painesville, O. 








Send today for a copy of our new Teachers’ Catalog. 








Free to Teachers 


























Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


Ilow would you control with the newest school 
Inattention, Cheating, plans of Project-Problem, 


Disobedience, Disrespect, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, ete. 
Crying, Practical. Joking, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, and other book. It means success 
a eT be in the all-important part 
The Free Introductory of your life work—disci- 
Course points the way to Pline control. For you 
a solution of all prob- surely must realize that 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career, The meth- the other vital essential 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline, 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon, 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 29, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 29, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me at once Prof. 
Beery’s Introductory Course in VPrac- 
tical School Discipline. 


SNE + GitcdieaNiseidiviscaniidakiats 


Addr 
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ENGLE’S “Standard” Display Alphabet 


Aa lk Ge Ob Cx AL 


ort 


Aa Bb Ce Dd Ee Ff 


“The Alphabet You Will Eventually Use”. 


Letters 3" Vertical Height, Visible Across Room, printed on First-Class Tag, 
adapted for any Writing System using the National Standard Alphabet or where 
no particular system is in use. Occupies 16 feet space, an ornament to any School 
Room. THOUSANDS already in use. Should be in every ungraded School Room. 





Send Money Order or Bank Draft. 


PRICE, Script Only, complete with figures, Postpaid 
PRICE, Roman Alphabet Only, with figures, Postpaid 


PRICE, Combination Script and Roman with figures, Postpaid 
Lock Box 49, Beaver, Pennsylvania 


Address All Orders to J. L. ENGLE, “The Map Man”, 


- - - - $1.00 
od - ™ a > 75 
~ =. wat -” $1.50 





Teach Your Children 
With Paper Dolls 


Paper doll PATTERNS for 
PRIMARY GRADES. Teaches 
children to trace outlines, use 
' scissors, paste and color. Pic- 
tures in black outline. Easy 
for the teacher to use in prepar- 
ing seat workand drawing les- 
sons. USE: 










Of Speech 


Oldest and Largest University Prcfes- 
sional School of its Kind. Offers degrees, 
teacher’s certificate and all other advantages: 
of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. Pre- 
pares graduates for professional work and 
for teaching. Courses in all phases of pub- 
lic speaking, interpretation, dramatics, 
debate, story telling, etc., through: 
A four-year Bachelor's degree course, 
A Master of Arts course for college 
graduates. A six-weeks’ 
ummer session. 


“HOW THEY DRESS” 

By Rose Netzorg Kerr 
Paper doll patterns to dress for Drawing and Seat 
Work. Patterns of 2 men, 2 women, 2 boys, and 2 
girls, front and side views. Printed on 6 double sheets 
of 12in.x 19in, drawing paper with detailed instruc- 
















s 

For bulletin, address 

RALPH DENNIS, Director 
Campus Box A-1L 

Evanston, lil, 





terns of Basket of Flowers. 








tions for use in the PRIMARY GRADES. 
postpaid. When ordering ask for FREE outline pat- 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept.N, 736 W.173rdSt., New York City 





60 cents 








Paper, Scissors, Paste 
and “CRAYOLA” © 


Ai primary teachers know the value of these 
materials with young children. Long before 

they learn to read, children are expressing ideas of 

form and color in drawing, cutting and design. 








A plentiful supply of manila paper, scissors, 
paste and the truest color medium, “CRAYOLA” 
will give every child a chance to co-ordinate his 
ideas. There is a “CRAYOLA” assortment for 
every type of work. 


Would you like a copy of our Art Service 
Bureau outline for Fall? It contains suggested 
work through Christmas. We will send it gratis. 
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Enriching the “Three R’s” 


Time was when the education of 
our youth centered in the “three R’s.” 
Not only did teaching revolve around 
this trio but it confined itself solely to 
it. That day is past. We have dis- 
covered there are some things as vi- 
tally necessary to education—the de- 
velopment of character and physique, 
a stimulation for truth, the promotion 
of clear thinking and clean living. 

To-day Reading, Writing and Arith- 
metic are basic as ever. But it is a 
more rounded training that develops 
reasoning and fosters individuality. 
We have outgrown primitive educa- 
tional methods. Likewise our attitude 
toward living has changed. We build 
better homes; we have reduced our 
working hours and increased our so- 
cial activities. Our playgrounds have 
supplanted the alleys for our boys, 
and our parks afford the picnic grounds 
for our citizens. School buildings 
have become the Community Center 
for play and social recreation and the 
headquarters for adult education and 
training. 

We have come from an existing to 
an evolving life. We are striving to 
make education a means to wisdom. 
To-day the schoolhouse is the measur- 
ing rod of progress. Often it is the 
architectural pride of the community. 
It is equipped beyond the dreams of a 
generation ago. Classrooms and sub- 
ject matter no longer repel pupils. 
Compulsory attendance laws do not 
account for the yearly pyramiding of 
school attendance. The teacher per- 
sonality, combined with fresh air, sun- 
shine and good cheer are impelling. 
Physical development is encouraged, 
the practical in education stressed and 
the cultural side of life emphasized. 
Music, art and drama have become an 
important part of the curriculum. 
Foundations are laid for better and 
more abundant living and a finer spirit 
of human relations. 

These influences reach beyond the 
pupil into the home. More and more 
are we bringing the school into rela- 
tionship with the family. The Parent- 
Teacher Associations have proved the 
connecting link. 

Our schools are the mirrors of our 
national progress. It is one of the 
blessings of our democracy that we 
keep these schools pliant, responsive 
to the country’s growth. We are of 
those who feel that the “three R’s” 
have not suffered by the change but 
that a great stride has been taken be- 
yond them. We have added to these 
the “three C’s”—Character, Culture 
and Citizenship. 

“The Enriching of the ‘Three R’s’” 
is a story not only of educational 
progress but likewise of community 
betterment. — The Better Schools 
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THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN SERIES 


WORK 42 PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 
as symbols of ideas 








Dongs 

ormay Ht Had S 
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Maida Berean 


HALL 6 M'CREARY COMPANY Wes \ 
* CHICAGO 








Work and Play with 
Words is not a primer nor 
a pre-primer, but a practical 
book for beginners built on 
an entirely new plan. 


By means of games and 
seat work it teaches that 
words and sentences “talk.” 


At the same time it 
equips the beginner with a 
reading vocabulary of more 
than fifty words common to 
all standard primers. 


It does these things with- 
out the pupil being con- 
scious that he is in fact 
mastering the initial diffi- 
culties of reading. 


Work and Play with 
Words lightens the teach- 
er’s burden, because it pro- 
vides all of the needed seat 
work material for the be- 
ginner. This material is so 
organized and developed 
that it assures results which 
make the subsequent work 
in reading relatively easy. 


The best way for you to 
become acquainted with 
Work and Play with Words 
and its unique and valuable 
features is to see it. We, 
therefore, offer to send you 
a copy for examination. 


The price is 48 cts. post- 
paid, but money with order 
is not necessary. Just use 
form below. Take a day or 
two to examine it, then if 
you do not want to keep it, 
put it back in the envelope, 
write “refused” across your 
address and hand package 
back to postman. We will 
pay return postage at this 
end. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
428 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Please send for examination 
subject to return a copy of Work 
and Play with Words. 
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Dobson-Evans’ School Equipment. 





The remedy for mischief and 
the recipe for successful teach- 
ing is to KEEP THEM BUSY! 

If children have plenty of work 
to do and are interested in that 
work they will be well-behaved. 
The only problem is to see that 
it is the right kind of work. 


The Dobson-Evans Company 


has specialized for years in 
worthwhile devices to interest 
children and keep them em- 
ployed. They understand the 
child’s love of activity and, i 
consequence, their supplies meet 
the pupil’s and teacher’s needs. 


The articles shown on this 


page are only a few of the Dobson-Evans line, but they illustrate the 
practical and instructive value of their busy work. Order now from this 
page, or send for a free catalog which fully describes and pictures all 
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You Can’t 
Blame Youngsters 


For Wanting Something to Do 





Chicago Pencil Sharpener 


WITHOUT. COST 


At your request we will send you seven dozen of our first 
class school pencils to be sold at five cents each. Remit the 
$4.20 to us and we will immediately send you, free of charge, 
our Chicago Pencil Sharpener. Should you want our Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener, which can be adjusted to any pencil 
and is even better, sell eight dozen pencils. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 



























Sewing Cards 


‘. EASY DESIGNS 
These simple designs are al- 


ta ready outlined and pricked 
———w"=womer=y = for sewing, the dotted out- 
line. being not only on the 
<< face of the card, but on the 
5 back also, Price, per box, 
40c. Wt. 12 oz _ Price 
ver dozen boxes, $3.84. 
Vt. 9% Ibs, 

















Weaving Mats 
OF TINTED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


Of artistic colors are these strong and durable 
mats, and the paper, is heavy enough to be woven 
without a needle. 25 brown mats and 2 25 bright- 
colored fringes’ in a_ package. — 35c. ‘t. 
12 o2 Per doz. $3.36. Wt. 9 Ibs 








Fit-Ins 


pS FRACTIONAL 
5 CIRCLES 


Each set consists of 
8 cards, each of 
which contains a cir- 
cle divided into frac- 
tional parts. One 
part is cut_out of 
each circle, and 
these separate parts 
are black to make a 








——e, when ~— 
° in. rice, per set, 

25c. Wt. 6 oz, 
one fifth Price per doz, sets, 
$2.40. Wt. 4% lbs. 














Plastic-O Modelling Clay 


This is a colored clay, thoroughly _ antiseptic, 
which remains plastic indefinitely. t may be 
used over and over again, and is Cae clean to 
work with, Colors: Brown, Terra Cotta and 
Green, Price, per lb. 350. Wt. 20 oz. 





Holiday Designs to Color 


There are 10 designs in each set, made to cover 
the important holidays of the year, Children de- 
light jin coloring them and making souvenirs or 
gee out of them, Price per set, 12c. 

4 oz, 5 + — design, 250. Wt. 12 oz 100, 
75c. We. 








Animals and Birds 


READY FOR 
COLORING 


The drawings of birds 
or animals are simple 
outlines which may eas- 
ily be used by kinder- 
gartens or lower grades, 
They suggest topics for 
language work and _ give 





children some knowledge 
of natural een 24 designs comprise every 
set. Price per set, 20c. Wt. 3 oz 25 of any 
design, 20c. Wt. 6 oz. 





Sentence Builder 


| The | cat | can | run | 


Each square contains a well known word and 
these words are carefully selected, some begin- 
ning with capitals, Excellent for first graders. 
Price per_box, 15c. Wt. 5 oz. Price per doz., 
$1.44. Wt. 4 lbs. 


Number Builder 
L2;+}/2/=([4] 


The number builder is similar to the word build- 
er, Each square contains one of the first ten 
numerals or the sign of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication or division, _ Very helpful. Price 
a +7 Wt. 3 0z Per doz. boxes, $1.44. 


Sight Number and Drill Cards 


Simple number combinations are clearly printed 
on these cards, making it easy for the children to 
read them easily, Invaluable in teaching arith- 
metic to the lower grades. Per set 25c, Wt. 
5 oz. Per doz. $2.40. Wt. 4 lbs, 























Colored or Plain Sticks 


This set is a box containing 1,000 plain or col- 
ored sticks, from one inch to five inches long. 
Price per box, plain, 35c. Wt._10 oz. Per box, 
colored, 40c. Wt. 10 oz Per doz Boxes, 
$3.84. Wt. 7% Ibs. 





Money Back if You Want It 


Everything you order from Dobson-Evans js guar- 
anteed to be exactly as represented, but if for any 
reason they should fail to meet your requirements, 
Just return them and your money will be re- 
turned at once without question. 





























































Educational Clock Dial National 
12 inch dial on thick Posters 
carc c each, 
12 oz. Per ‘doz, $2. 40. These are new posters 
Wt. 9 Ibs. with a purpose—to ac- 


quaint children in an 
interesting way with the 
important events of 
American history. The 
drawings are 8 by 8% 
inches, each having a 
These dials are most 150 word story printed 
useful in teaching ele- at the bottom, The 
mentary arithmetic. sets are Washington, 
Lincoln, Columbus, 


4% inch dial on 
thic k card, Wt. 
2 oz. Per den. “$1. 16. 
Wt. 1% Ibs, 




















Franklin, Pilgrims, 
Grant, Roosevelt, Price, |_ 


Colored Tablets for Number | «4. 50. 
Work 


This box contains 120 circular tablets, 120 
squares, and 120 triangles—all strong pasteboard 
of assorted colors, 1 inch in diameter. Used ef- 
fectively in number work. Price per box, 40c. 
Wt. 5 oz. Per doz. $3.84. Wt. 4 Ibs, 

















New Industrial Outline Maps 
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EDUCATIONAL |= 
LOY MONEY | 


al 
et ey a) 
These maps supply constructive work for each 


) oe 
4 FIVE DOLLARS _}i-== 
SS ULL, 7 dh] pupil, and are invaluable in the geography class- 
~ a <4] es, ‘ith a map and colored crayons the pupil 


/; \ enjoys preparing his geography lesson, Send for 
ff dé IO 6) list of maps. 


Both coins and bills are included in this set, the Dissected Map of the United 
coins representing about $3.50 and the bills States in Wood 


$600. This device is unsurpassed for teaching 
ga work and making change, Price per box, Here is the best map of the United States pub- 
4. lished in dissected form, It is 15 by 22 inches 


it, oz ‘Per doz boxes, $3.8 
we 5% Ibs, mounted on wood, with the colored flags of. vari- 


ous nations on the back. Price, 60c. Wt, 16 oz. 
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Tinted Drawing and Calendars 
This calendar set contains an appropriate sketch 


Mounting Paper for each month of the year, and suggestions for 


Heavy construction paper in 30 beautiful shades. coloring, these sketches are given on the enve- 
Suitable for pencil, water colors or crayons, Ex- lopes. Price, set, 12c. Wt. 3 02, 5 of any 
cellent for covers, posters and mounting. Send design, 20c. Wt. 6 oz Ver doz, sets, $1.25. 
for sample book showing all colors. Price per Wt. 4 Ibs. 

100 sheet packages, 40c-60c according to shade, 





Funny Land Frolics 


b 16 original designs come in each set, portray- 
Rainbow Paper ing She, posers frolics of os inanimate ob 
es ‘ . pe jects. ley are ver yrofitably used in language 
This is a light weight, non-coated paper in 20 new work, as the. children's interest is readily aroused, 
colors, It is especially adapted to cutting post- Price, set, 20c. Wt. 3 oz 25 of any design, 
er and design work, Packages of assorted colors, $2.00. Wt 6 oz. 
9 by 12, 100 sheets, 30c or any one color, 25c. 
Send for samples. 








Report Cards 


Report cards are a necessity in every school 





room, Dobson-Evans cards are of standard size 
The Cat and the Monkey and garefully printed. Both the Year Plan and 
the Accumulative may be had, Price Year 





Plan, 100, 80c. Wt. 2% Ibs. 1000, $3. 50 
Wt. 9 Ibs. Envelopes, best Manilla, 100, 35c. 
Wt. 1% Ibs. 





FREE 


Illustrated Book of 
Modern School Supplies 
Get Yours Now! 











30 Pasese RETOLD pony 2ND 
D 3RD GRA 








Each ome holds a sae story, 
which may be used as oral supplemen- 
tary reading. As there is a different 
story on each of the 30 cards, the chil- 
dren remain interested. Price per en- 
velope, 60c,. Wt. 10 oz. 





Parquetry Blocks 


These blocks are of wood in six colors 
and assorted forms, Hundreds of beau- 
tiful designs can be made, which is 
pleasure and profit for children, Price 
per set, containing 80 blocks, 30c. Wt. 
5 oz. Per doz. $2.88. Wt. 4 Ibs. 








The Dobson - Evans Co. 


Wholesale School Supplies [iin 
Direct to the Teacher 





THE DOBSON-EVANS Co., 
| 348 N. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 





tentlemen:—Please send me free your illustrated 
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Do you wish the 7 dozen pencils to sell for, ree 





348 North Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 





Pencil Sharpener as explained above? Write ‘Yes’ 





BRANCH HOUSE 


| FROMID  Sinccccccsccccscssatsenssdindcncsccsedsésansuasdosessnasnccsessececeusatios 
| 
| 
Indianapolis, Ind. | 
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Four New Teachers’ Books 








Practical Projects, Plays _and 
By Gai roe Primary Wot 108 
y Gail. Calmerton oth 
cenmerst iges, 50 illustrations...... $1.20 
‘ Motive ated Primary Activities for 


PLAYS ond GAMES Rural_ Teachers, 
a Metcalf, 


f. etca 
Cloth, 143 
pages, 100 
Qo. illustrations. 


op || _--------- . 


By Margaret 














Ki] SAIL CALMERTON i a 

: izing Teach- 
ing in Intermediate and Gram- 
mar Grades. By Alhambra G, 


Deming. Cloth, 218 pages 1.20 
3) ae 

Primary Games vd Teach Pho- 
netics, By Eliza A. Sample. 





Cloth, 96 pages, “Tlustrated 89 


Other Popular Teachers’ Books 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games. 
BERRIEN: - ickscscraeypossustunnvieseusenecinervertausesoneestseluee $0.85 
Two Hundred Games That Teach. Smith.... 1.00 
Number Games for Primary Grades, Harris & 
PIED. tieiaknkcaccioscnsateneneperanakntosnssebsenseasbeunones 8 
Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the 
First Four Grades, Deming......................0« 8 
Language Games for All Grades. Deming.. 8 
(Or complete with cards for pupils’ use $1.20) 
Methods and Material for Composition in Interme- 
diate and Grammar Grades, Deming.......... 1.2 
Morning Exercises for All the Year. Sindelar. 


Cloth, $1.00 3 Paper..............----cccecceeceeseeeeee 








Silent Reading 


c/*r Tower Grades Ity Alhambra 
: } Deming. Eight se- 


ries of cards in- 
tended to test the 
child's understand- 
ing and his prog- 
ress in reading. 
Large type, with il- 
lustrations in two 
colors, and all nec- 
essary “supplemen- 
| tary materials fur- 




















lf nished, For grades 

Beckley-CardyCompany @!{ 1-3. Put up in 

ae et cca aos heavy attractive 
envelopes. 











The Best Helps 


For Progressive Teachers Everywhere 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 





| sides, 


NEW 1927 CATALOG MAILED FREE! 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, ‘Dept. 1B, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 






Day by Day in the Primary Schools 
By Alice M._ Bridgham, 
A series of_ teachers’ 
manuals or plan books, 
in three large volumes, 
566 large pages, size 
6%x9% inches, with 
over. 200 __ illustrations, 
Cloth binding, the com- 
SE Sees $4.00 
Paper binding, the com- 
SPRUE BE kcnenocacennsee 2.50 

















DAY by DAY. 








Simplex Class 
Record 






pages, size 
inches, ruled 
colors....$0. 





Paper. 76 
4%xT7% 
dg three 



















Provides space for a com- 
plete record of work be- 





ing done today, work 
planned for tomorrow, and 
work already accom- 
plished, Every teacher 





should keep a daily plan 
of work constantly before 
her. It is the thing which 
will help most to make 
your teaching easy. Each 
double page carries an en- 
tire week's record. 84 
pages, size 8%x11 
inches, Heavy paper 
cloth back....$0.60 




























Cards for Lower Grade Seat Work 
Price 30 cents. 





Set No. 501. Matching Colors. 







Set No. yo catia Pictures to Sentences. 
Price 40 ce 

Set No. a: , Questions. Price 25 
cents. 






Set No. 504. Following Printed Directions. Price 
30 cents. 

Set No. 505. Illustrated Stories with Questions. 
(very easy). Price 40 cents. 

Set No. 506. Illustrated Stories with Seetions, 
(increasing in difficulty). Price 40 cen 

Set No. 507. Illustrated Stories — Succeed 
(somewhat harder), Price 40 cen 

Set No. 508. Illustrated Stories al Questions. 
(still more difficult). Price 40 cents. 


REQUEST A COPY! 
CHICAGO 

















Project Plans for 


Health Teaching 





Sas A Seg 











Counting the cows. 


while a scribe takes his reckoning in writing. 


An Egyptian herdsman, in the presence of his herd, reports to his master 


An illustration from the Gopatis, 


“THE PATH OF THE GOPATIS” is a history of the legends, 
myths and romance that have centered around the production and 
use of milk from the beginning of time. 


It will be of interest to every teacher. 
This fascinating material, gathered together for the first time is unique 
for health teaching, useful both in elementary and upper grades for 


reading, poster work and projects. 


A SIXTEEN PAGE MANUAL, 
“HOW TO FOLLOW THE 
PATH OF THE GOPATIS” has 
been edited by Mabel C. Bragg, a 

recognized authority in health educa- 
tion. It gives project suggestions for 
Junior High Schools, and other ways 
of correlating health with history, 
geography, science and art. This 
Manual accompanies the book with- 


out charge. 


National Dairy Council 
910 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








National Dairy Council 
910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Iil. 


[_] “Path of the Gopatis” and manual — 
Price $0.60 
[J Catalogue of new Health ee 
material—F 


CHECK ITEMS DESIRED 























The Height of Chairs for 
Young Children 


By H. E. Bennett, Specialist in 
School Hygiene 


In a recent article which has had 
wide circulation under the caption 
“School Seats Too High” attention was 
called to an almost universal tendency 
in our schools to provide children with 
school seats too high for them. Con- 
tinued investigations since that article 
was written have confirmed that con- 
clusion in most emphatic manner, and 
have extended its application with pe- 
culiar force to the kindergarten. 

Two hundred and forty-seven kin- 
dergarten children were measured. 
The correct seat height of each was 
determined to the nearest quarter inch. 
Results are summarized here: 

8% in. 1; 9 to 9% in., 57; 10 to 
10% in., 116; 11 to 11% in., 68; 12 to 
12% in., 5. 

Expressed as unitary percentages, 
this distribution indicates that kinder- 
garten chairs for this group would be 
required as follows: 

23 per cent 9 in.; 47 per cent 10 in.; 
28 per cent 11 in.; 2 per cent 12 in. 

Inquiry discloses that kindergarten 
chairs are nearly always selected in 
twelve and fourteen-inch heights, that 
some of the largest dealers in the 
country have discontinued the sale of 
ten-inch chairs entirely because there 
is practically no demand for them, that 
several types of these chairs are no 
longer made in ten-inch heights, and 
that there is an increasing demand for 
them in fourteen and even in sixteen- 
inch heights. In the face of these facts 
it is necessary to justify the figures 
given above. 

The technique of measurement is im- 
portant. A very elaborate measuring 
chair has been developed in which more 
than 3600 children of all grades have 
been measured thus far. Some twenty 
measures relating to seat dimensions 
are obtained for each child, and from 
these data various problems of seat and 
desk design and proportions are being 
worked out. We are here concerned 
only with the method of determining 
seat height. For this purpose there is 
a moving foot-board which elevates the 
subject’s feet with reference to the 
seat. Under the knees there is a slid- 
ing strip by moving which one can de- 
termine with precision when there is 
any pressure from the legs on the edge 
of the seat. The foot-board is adjust- 
ed until it is certain that there is defi- 
nite contact between the seat and the 
legs just behind the knees but no 
pressure. The child is seated as far 
back in the seat as the calves of his 
legs permit, lower legs at right angles 
with the thighs. The height from foot- 
board to seat is automatically shown 
ona moving tape so that error is prac- 
tically impossible. Children are meas- 
ured in the shoes and clothing which 
they wear in the classroom. 

It is thus fairly certain that any 
chair higher than the measured height 
will positively press into the flesh and 
more or less affect the nerves and 
blood-vessels which are close to the sur- 
face at the knee angle. Any movement 
of the feet from the vertical position 
under the knees will increase the pres- 
sure. Previously published measure- 
ments have usually been based on some 
assumed relation of seat height to stat- 
ure or other anatomical measure, or 
have been obtained by seating the child 
on a table with a book under his feet 
and measuring the distance from book 
to table top. It is obvious that if the 
feet are hanging there is already pres- 
sure of the table edge into the flesh 
caused by the entire weight of feet and 
legs. If the pupil is not seated well 
back there is also some slope of the 
thighs downward. Both these factors 
result in a measured seat height which 
is certain to be too great, and yet there 
are no measures in all the literature of 
the subject which justify seats as high 
as are generally used for both kinder- 
garten and higher grades. 

Inasmuch as a seat even a little 
higher than the correct measure causes 
pressure in that delicate area behind 
the knees where it should especially be 
avoided, and since there is no move- 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from past examina- 
tions, with complete answers, These questions 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 








quired, Save preparing test questions. Excellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states, 
—Agriculture - - 40c —United States History 
-Arithmetic - - 40c - + 40c¢ 
—Bookkeeping 40c —Music 40c 
—Civil Government 40c = Orthography - 40c 
—Drawin “<4 —Penmanship - , 40c 
—Geography 40 —Physiology — - = 40c 
—Grammar. and English - 40c 
Composition 40 


SPECIAL cLus. RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 38c¢ 
each, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each. 


TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 

We are sure these books will please you—so sure that we 
willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the books you 
need and enclose your check. If atthe end of 10 days 
ou are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
Book ks and we will gladly perunt your money. 
FREE Write for our free catalog containing 
e estple questions and answers and 

,. other material valuable in your review work. 


WARP PUBLISHING CO. 











MI INOEN,NEBR. 





No. N907 No. N89 
10k. wens 10}10k. Gold $2.65/10k. Gold ie 6 
Ster. Silver 75cj14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.9: 
# TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. 


Mishrob Gah 


Our method of selling direct to Schools an« 


Colleges enables us to quote! owest price: 

on pees analy. goods. Send postal to- 

day for sinest catalog ever published, show 

ineiatestetyinnot Clune Pins,Class Rings,Med- 

als, Loving Cupsand Trophies. W ‘e do engrav- 

ingfreeand prepay transportation charges 2 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Send for ee ‘of Engraved Com- 
Sree ran nvitations, Calling Cards, is 


CHAS. Ss. STi FF MANUFACTURER 


Shed’ 2 lolol oN 1 € 








THE TIP-TOP HALLOWE'EN BOOK 


THE BEST BOOK FOR THE HALLOWE'EN 
FESTIVITIES AT SCHOOL OR HOME, 
Contains Games, Parties, Stunts, Songs, Recitations, 
Drills, Dialogues, Plays, Ete. Among the titles are: 
Cats in Carnival, Katrina’s Party, Fairies’ Hallowe’en 
Ball, Spook Party, Broomstick Battery, Jack O’Lantern 
Brigade, ete. A dandy book. Send for a copy. 

40 cents. Catalogue of entertainments FREE. 
THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE CO., Dept.A, Syracuse, N. Y. 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1,50 each). and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgi!’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of Other Ancient and ModernClassics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the we!l known 
Student’s French, German, Italian, and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. CITY 


VOICE TEST 


E ame of singing voice AT 
HOME. Knowledgeof notes or music 
| Testing Guide and in- 
structions sent Free toanyone. Write 
FRE Voice Institute Dept. 56, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 
Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
FRE Sample Map on request. A complete set 
of our Perfect Outline Maps (the best maps 
ever made). with each order for this set of SIX IDEAL 
PROJECTS. Inspiring, Practical. Embody latest 
eb reread methods. Every progressive teacher should 
own them. Bound separately. The set $2.00. 
THE KENYON PRESS, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


SUNSHINE SONGS 


For School, Home and Community. 
Words and music complete. 300 songs, 140 copy- 
righted, 60 new. Price 40 cents, postpaid. Reduc- 
tion inquantities. CHARLES D. HILL, Dansville, N. Y. 


The Cochran Duplicator 


Makes 75 copies from eee writing. Size 8"x10" 
with ink, postpaid $2.0 
FAIRFIELD PRINTING CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


OR ATION DEBATES, ESSAYS, fy ¢ -» prepared 

9 toorder. $2.50 per 1,000 words. 
Outlines, $1.00 each. goles! LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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—A Guide for the 
New Teacher, 


—A Time-Saver for 
the Experienced. 


gues* Regents Review Books 

group the important points of the 
subject—furnish a definite working 
outline. For weekly tests they give 
a positive, impartial measure of pro- 
gress for the pupil and for the class 
as a whole. 

Experienced teachers turn to Smith’s for 
ready material for extra assignments, 
drills, oral or written reviews, 

Authentic summaries of the New York 
State Regents examinations for the past 20 
years. Questions grouped conveniently for 
topical review—recent papers given com- 
plete. 

Answer Books give accurate, detailed 
explanation with charts and diagrams, 
Kept up-to-date by frequent revision. 

A friend both to teacher and pupil. 

Question Books and Answer Books in (48) all the 


principal elementary and high school subjects, 
40 cents each, Liberal discount on class orders, 


Other Smith Helps 


Palmer’s Mental Arithmetic 
How to Teach Drawing 
Seat Work 

Report Cards 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 


**Pupils Like to Use Smith’s’’ 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
119 Seneca Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 








The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5cfor our256-page catalogat once 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 














] The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
ssons,etc,,i ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface 5x7, 
1.25; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
ulldirections, ink and sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, 80c per 
und. Also the Perfect Fountain 
en-pencil to use with any i 
(The Inkogzap 
antee, Self fil’ $1,560; Drop fi! ° 
Also sent C. O. D. ‘Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 









ment of the feet which can relieve it, 
the fundamental hygienic requirement 
is that seats should not be too high. 
If seats are somewhat lower than the 
measured height, there is no hygienic 
objection and no discomfort unless the 
seat is extremely flat. In the latter 
case the flesh is drawn very tight over 
the ischial bones and makes the seat 
feel hard. But it is necessary only to 
move the feet forward or back on the 
floor to shift the weight from these 
seat bones along the thigh muscles and 
thus to relieve any discomfort. 

There is no hygienic reason why the 
lower legs should be precisely at right 
angles to the thighs nor the thighs to 
the trunk. There is unlimited evidence 
that a seat some inches lower than 
one’s measured seat height may be en- 
tirely comfortable and hygienically un- 
objectionable. Discomfort, if any, 
arises from the position of the back or 
lack of space for extending the feet. It 
is safe to say that the majority of kin- 
dergarten teachers would be more com- 
fortably seated in twelve-inch chairs 
than are the majority of kindergarten 
children. 

Standard school seats for the first 
grade are eleven inches high and meas- 
ures of approximately 500 children of 
this grade show that 82% require seats 
of this size or lower, and no children 
are too large to use eleven-inch seats 
comfortably. Yet children are “pro- 
moted” from the twelve and fourteen- 
inch seats of the kindergarten to 
eleven-inch seats of the first grade. 

So far as the writer can discover, 
there is no argument whatever in fa- 
vor of the large seats except the in- 
ertia of tradition and a feeling on the 
part of some purchasers that they get 
more lumber for their money. 

[The above article has the approval 
of the American Seating Company, one 
of the large producers of school furni- 
ture, and emphasizes a point which has 
been a part of their policy.] 


Pupils taught in public schools re- 
cently by radio did not fare so well in 
written examinations as others taught 
by a teacher in person, according to 
the report by Stanley H. Rolfe, princi- 
pal of Hawkins Street School, Newark. 
The report of the radio experiments 
showed that radio is too indirect as a 
means of instruction, and that the 
teacher’s presence and personality are 
necessary to put across her ideas with 
pupils. Teachers also lack, in radio, 
the opportunity to see and feel reac- 
tions to their teaching. Lower grade 
pupils did not respond so quickly as 
upper grade pupils to the radio in- 
struction, the report adds, and the ex- 
periment apparently magnified the 
teaching of subject matter while mini- 
mizing the instruction of children.— 
New Jersey Journal of Education. 


The employees of the Government 
Indian schools in the five civilized 
tribes of Oklahoma have been recently 
placed under the civil service rules, 
bringing them in harmony with all the 
other school employees in the Indian 
service. 











WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally known 
organization, splendid training, a good financial return, the 
opportunity to travel with congenial teacher associates and 
the chance to render a real educational service. 
must be between 25 and 40 years of age with teaching ex- 
perience or normal school or college training. Salary and 
railroad fare paid to start. Apply immediately. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 1009 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
















Applicants 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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$1140 TO $3300 YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 

MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTO N, D.C. 

POST OFFICE CLERKS.—RURAL CARRIERS a ofltantes 01a" fal ckerption 
So bakes aes aoe 

BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS {Free conyat’ illustrated. book, 


1 

‘ites w to geta U.S. G " 
These positions are not hard for teachers to get. Country eo A list of the U. S. Government Jobs now 
residents and city residents stand equal chance. Experience Ri obtainable. 


Z_ Franklin Institute 
Dept. A244, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Fa Rush to me, entirely free of 
lha 


s iti 3 >i ,eded. Railway Postal Clerk ($1900-$2700) 
is usually unnecessary, and political ‘nfluence in not needed oo Pot Office Clerk... ($1700-$2300) 
GET FREE SAMPLE COACHING LESSONS w Pe A oe ee thew + th) 
- js i: d a ural Ma arrier.... - 
Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and mail it © Clerk at Washington, D. G. ($1140-$1860) 
today—now, at once. al 


00 IT NO —This investment of two cents MaMa is Cecewas aeaad codeneceeneunes 
for a postage stamp may ee 


result in your getting a big paid United CM 1 OE ETRE PTT OPP LER OTT 
States Government Job for life. Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 














CLEAR, BOLD Number Cards 


...50 easily made 
with this new pene 






IGHT now, and all through 

the year, you will need bold, 
clear flash cards—your own 
special ones, for your own par- 
ticular needs. You probably 
wouldn’t bother to make them 
with uncertain brushes, or 
smeary crayons. 


But you can make them 
swiftly, simply, with a pen. A 
Drawlet pen, with its broad 
rapid line, makes cards clear, 
clean,distinct. The Drawlet pen 
was carefully designed for such 
work—it’s quick, easy to use. 


Drawlet pens from your stationer. 
If he doesn’t carry them we will 


gladly supply you direct. 


Let us send you free, the de- Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., Cam- 
scriptive Drawlet catalog with full den, New Jersey. Canadian Agents: 


instructions. You can usually get The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto. 


| Estertiook 


DRAWLET PENS 
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By the dozen - 
By the hundred - 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’’ **The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘‘Meth- 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’‘‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
towards a Bach- sion,”’‘‘EducationalMeas- 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 


Begin any time 


The University of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Sample Pages from 


Neilson Drawing Books 


Adopted in Many States, 
Hundreds of Counties and 
Thousands of Cities and Towns 


Books of a Course—Not a Collection. 
all demands in Color, Drawing, Design, Poster Work, 
Nature Drawing, Special Days, Type Forms, etc. 


Students’ Book One and Teachers’ Book One 

Students’ Book Two and Teachers’ Book Two 
Students’ Book Three and Teachers’ Book Three 75c Postpaid. 
Students’ Book Four and Teachers’ Book Four 75c Postpaid. 
Students’ Book Five and Teachers’ Book Five 
Students’ Book Six and Teachers’ Book Six 

Students’ Book Seven and Teachers’ Book Seven 75c Postpaid. 
Students’ Book Eight and Teachers’ Book Eight 75c Postpaid. 
Students’ Rural Book and Teachers’ Rural Book 75c Postpaid. 


Address, NEILSON DRAWING BOOK CO,., 
Box 477, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Books that meet 


75c¢ Postpaid. 
75c Postpaid. 


75c Postpaid. 
75c Postpaid. 


30c each Postpaid. 
28c each Prepaid. 





















LEARN CARTOONING 
At Home-lts Easy 


Just think—$50 to over $250 a week paid to good 
cartoonists for work that’s fun! And YOU can easily 
learn cartooning at home—no matter if you’venever 
touched a drawing pencil. Write for interesting 
FREE Book describing our easy simplified method. 
Also details of special Outfit Offer! Send postcard 
today to Washington School of Cartooning 
Room 429-D. 1113—15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








[ts name 
1s the 
“DANDY” 


handle. 





Have you ever used an 
“ Automatic Feed” 
Pencil Sharpener? 


You just place the pencil in the ‘‘clutch”’ 
or spring feeding device and then turn the 
You don’t touch the pencil except 
to put it in and take it out. 
does all the work and automatically ceases 
sharpening when the point is produced. 


The Dandy 


Gleanings from N. E. A. 


Convention Addresses 


(An account of the Sixty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, held in Philadel- 
phia June 27—July 2, will be found on 
page 80 of this issue.) 


The product of the schools must be 
measured in terms of character and 
citizenship. We look back from this 
universe over the course which as a 
nation we have come and we look 
ahead to the future and we know that 
America shall be only that which the 
schools make possible. The hope of the 
world is in America, and in its ideals 
of liberty and justice. The hope of 
America is in its schools and in their 
ability to interpret the ideals of Amer- 
ica and to make them safe for the 
future. 

—Randall J. Condon, Superintendent 
of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; President 
of Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. 


What answer shall the American 
school make to the challenge of devel- 
oping noble characters? Through the 
better adaptation of the school curricu- 
lum and its recognition that children 
have bodies as well as minds, the old 
importance of the discussion of disci- 
pline and punishment has passed. In- 
itiative, leadership, responsibility have 
taken the places of coercion and autoc- 
racy. Nature study has abolished 
thoughtless cruelty, and school gardens 
have established respect for the prop- 
erty of others. 

What untold blessings to the school 
have thus been wrought. The school 
children of a good school are better be- 
haved to-day probably than children 
have ever been, in their attitudes to- 
ward dumb animals, toward each other, 
their teachers, and the world at large. 

Enduring character is deeper than a 
casual _live-and-let-live indifference. 
The kindly gesture toward his fellow 
beings must be wrought into habit that 
shall last and dominate his life; that 
shall be the conscious expression of 
right decisions made habitual, a source 
of power when his temper, or prejudice, 

















The “Dandy’’ is just one of the 
many “APSCO”’ models—ask your 
dealer to show you the different 
“APSCO”’ machines and to tell you 
why “APSCO’? models are used in 
most of the best equipped schools, 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


58 East Washington St. Chicago, Illinois 











or fear, would paralyze his will, and 
chain power of right action. 

This growth in judgment and self- 
control in respect for law and the rights 
of others is not an achievement of days 
or months. It is a slow growth at best, 
for humanity is only in its cradle stage 
of self-government, and the constitu- 
tional democracy of our own land has 
not yet learned how to implant respect 
for the laws even in the hearts of the 
very men who have made them. 

—Mary McSkimmon, Principal, 
Pierce School, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts; 1925-26 President, National Edu- 
cation Association. 





September 1526 


The child labor laws of the present 
are designed not only to protect the in- 
dividual child but to eliminate the com- 
petition of the child and the adult in 
the labor market ‘which results in the 
underpayment of fathers and makes 
permanent the further employment of 
the children. It is the states that have 
led in child labor legislation, in effect. 
ing compulsory school laws, in moth- 
ers’ pension legislation, and in other 
provisions four unnecessary breaking 
up of family life. 

The two great obstacles to securing 
a minimum standard of protection for 
all children have always been (1) self- 
ish interest in the exploitation of chil- 
dren by the few and (2) the patient 
toleration of injustice to children by 
the many. 

—Grace Abbott, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Through the ages for almost two 
thousand years runs this bright thread, 
this hope of humanity that all men are 
children of one Father, even God, and 
are brothers, every one. The deter- 
mined men in the old State House in 
the City of Brotherly Love caught the 
gleam of it. They may have been ex- 
cited; they may have been angry; they 
may have had a meager knowledge of 
history, law, and government; they 
may have underestimated the selfish 
instincts of mankind; but they pro- 
claimed a humane and generous idea. 
They exalted equal justice higher than 
power, patience above persecution, 
goodwill more than hate, peace superior 
to war. They pledged us to a declara- 
tion that beneath the accidents and for- 
tunes that make distinctions between 
men and nations there lies a common 
humanity, to recognize which makes for 
concord upon earth instead of strife. 

—William McAndrew, Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago, IIl. 


To-day, insufficient attention is being 
given to drawing as a means of ex- 
pressing ideas. This useful power 
should be developed in every grade of 
the public schools. Illustrative draw- 
ing is the most effective means of de- 
veloping the observation, visual mem- 
ory, and imagination. 

—T. M. Dillaway, Director of Art, 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the xsthetic seed which is implant- 
ed in all offspring of the human race, 
lies our opportunity of the future. I 
firmly believe that through a constant 
friendly and guiding support of chil- 
dren’s love and expressions of beauty 
must come gentleness, generosity, char- 
ity, joy, and love of fellowman. I firm- 
ly believe that through the proper sup- 
port and teaching of art education will 
come refinement of taste and beauty of 
living. How can we believe in World 
Peace when we tolerate the develop- 
ment of an American industry to man- 
ufacture Paris labels for New York 
dressmakers? How can we expect EKu- 
rope to live without friction when we 
fake their designs and use them for 
our mass production goods? How can 
we believe in ourselves when we de- 
mand a fake creation because of our 
false pride? But art is truth. Its cre- 
ators are honest craftsmen seeking to 
express their ideas. An artist will not, 
cannot deceive. The truth and sincer- 
ity of real art is indeed one of its most 
practical values. These attributes of 
art we would seek to instill in the 
minds of our boys and girls for their 
immediate good and the future benefits 
of modern society. 

—Royal B. Farnum, Director of Art, 
Massachusetts State Department of 
Education. 


For training directors and teachers 
of physical education, four-year pro- 
fessional major courses leading to a 
bachelor’s degree are offered in ninety- 
two state universities, colleges, teach- 
ers colleges, and private institutions 
in the United States, as shown by 2 
study made in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of 700 catalogues of higher insti- 
tutions. Three-year special courses 


for teachers of physical education are 
offered in twenty-two teachers colleges, 
normal schools, and private institu- 
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March’s Page For Teachers 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 





| SearBook | 


H BROTHERS 





A. B. C. Primary Chart 


48 Pages. Size, 22 x 32 Inches. 

Published to meet the growing demand for a chart to cover the first four 
months’ work in reading for the beginner. Word and object method com- 
bined. Complete cr of phonics, The alphabet is shown in small and 
capital letters, both in plain print and in script (modified slant), Follow- 
ing the alphabet are simple words, carefully selected and graded. ‘A few new 
words are shown on each vage and the words appearing on the earlier pages 
are repeated so as to furnish continuous drill on what has been previously 
learned. Lithographed on strong, heavy, durable paper. Price, _ — 
ing adjustable stand, $7.95, postage extra. Shipping weight, 12 1 


Primary Reading Chart ‘ a > 
40 Pages. Size, 32 x 44 Inches. sat 


AL FEATURES. Reading, Carefully Graded. Word and Object Method 
PR mg od Complete System of Phonics, Fine Illustrations. _ Medial pat 




















Writing. Primary ‘Arithmetic (2 paves in colors). een, Tables. Tables os 
of Weights and Measures. Primary Drawing, carefully G Tad Lithographed on 
strong jute chart stock, the edges being bound with linen tape. The most com- ||, 8 = oa 
. plete Reading and Primary Chart published. Price, eye, 
vith revolving adjustable stand, $9.96, postage extra, || i 
hipping weight, 14 Ibs. .» 'seeow | 
a 2 we of te om 
on 

















School Globes —- 


These Globes are exceedingly strong and perfectly 
balanced and covered. The Maps are the latest pub- 
lished and are lithographed in ten permanent oil col- 
ors. Very heavy metal stand, bright copper finish, 
which will not tarnish. A manual is supplied with 
each Globe. Postage or expressage extra on Globes. 


PLAIN MOUNTED. 











. 210. 8-inch ball $4.75. Shipping weight, 6 lbs 
No Ft 12-inch ball 8.50. Shipping weight, 13 Ibs. 
STATIONARY MERIDIAN. 

. 212. 8-inch ball $ 6.00, Shipping weight, 7 Ibs. 
No GBB. WS-inch OalL..........cccceccccsc.cccccre- 10.00. Shipping weight, 14 lbs. 
MOVABLE MERIDIAN. 

No. 213. 8-inch ball.......................-------$ 7.00. Shipping weight, _8 Ibs. 





No. 223. 12-inch ball 11.00. Shipping weight, 16 Ibs. 


FULL MOUNTED MOVABLE MERIDIAN. 











No. 216. 8-inch ball Fesdednswka coupe iaeceneeeeh $ 9.00. Shipping weight, 11 Ibs, 
No. aoe: 12-inch ball Rcviosuccnduecutencecuuaactosss vonsancenceas 13.60, Shipping weight, 20 Ibs, 
HANGING GLOBE 
Ws BV, TBI BAT sana ecccces ene cnce ccc ccccncsnisesccd $11.75. Shipping weight, 25 Ibs. 


THE “HANDY” GLOBE. 


Globe is nicely made of papier mache and mounted on wire stand. Maps are well 
colored. The apnere is six inches in diameter. Price, 76 cents each, postage extra. 


Bells for Teachers 
om). BELL. Made of good quality metal. Price, 25 cents, 
t 
PO TAND BELL. No. 6. Diameter, 4 inches. Polished wood 
handle. Price, $1.00, postage extra. 


Colored Checking Pencils 


These pencils have tough, smooth leads, rich in color, paper covered, Each may be sharpened thirty times 
by detaching end of paper with a penknife. The very best for checking and grading, Four colors—red, 
blue, green and tlack, Price, 8 cents per pencil; 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


Class Records and Report Cards 


NEW RECITATION RECORD, UNION SERIES No. 8. Size 4% x7 inches. 48 pages, Arranged to 
give a full record for the term opposite the name of each pupil; one class for 12 terms or 12 classes for 
one term, etc. Manila cover. Price, 26 cents, postpaid. 

RIGGS’ CLASS RECORD No. 19'2. Semester plan on four Jreeks basis. Size 44% x7% inches, 72 
pages. Very compact, space for 420 names for five months, or 210 names for ten months, Name is en- 
rolled but once during term. Manila cover. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

RIGGS’ CLASS RECORD No. 19. Same as above, bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

RIGGS’ a RECORD No. 80. Semester plan on six weeks basis. Size, 44%x7% inches. 36 
pages, Space for 255 names for half term; or 177 names for full term. Name need only be enrolled once 
during each half term. Blue cardboard cover. Price, 30 cents, postpa aid, 

UNIQUE REPORT CARD. The most coments report card of its size. Has spaces for ten months, fifteen 
studies, besides attendance, averages and other items. On cardboard, 4%x5% inches. Price, 10 cents 
per dozen, 50 cents per hundred. Sample free. Envelopes, Price, 10 cents per dozen, 50 cents per 
hundred. Sample free. 





Gummed Stars, Signal Marks and Decorations 


Cut-out, gummed, furnished in boxes of one color and one 
size, Order by number and Co i Price, 10 cents per box; 
$1. - & 4 dozen — postpa 

STARS No. 1. Gol Sie, ‘Red, Blue or Green. Size of 
cut. 100 stars in a on 

STARS No. 2. Gold, Silver, —, Stee, Green, Orange or 
Black. Size of cut. 100 stars in 

pd 4. Gold, Silver, Red, Blue or Green. Size 
° 75 stars in a box, 

1 2] 4 SIGNAL MARKS No. fe, Gold, Silver, Red, Blue, Green, 
Black or Orange. Size, 4% 200 signal marks in a box, 
AMERICAN FLAGS No, 16. Printed in true national colors. Size, % » a, 50 flags in a box. 


Scissors, Card Punches, Fasteners, etc. 


BLUNT-POINTED SCISSORS No. 10. 4-inch, black Japanned handles, polished 
bene Price, $1.20 per a, postage extra. 1 Shipp ing weight, 1 Ib. 

SHARP-POINTED SCISSORS No. 87. 5-inch Teavy nickel’plated throughout, su- 
perior peo Price, $2.40 per dose, postage extra, Shipping weight, 

CARD PUNCH No. 2. Five inches long, made of steel, nickel-plated. se round 
holes, Has reservoir which collects all piercings, Price, 5O cents each, postpaid. 

PAPER FASTENERS. Flat Head. Made of brass; put up 100 in a box. Prices 
per box, postpaid: 

No. 1-F,. %-inch . --$0.10 fhe. 3-F. %-inch . 15 
No. 2-F. %-inch | 12 . 4-F, l-inch . -- 20 

PAPER CLIPS. GE () s together all tn of papers, manuscripts. etc. Price, 
8 cents per box of 100, postpaid. A carton of 1000 clips for only 60 cents, postpaid. 

THUMB TACKS No. 2. Cut out of one piece of steeL Very satisfactory, Price, 
15 cents per box of 100, postpaid. 

, RUBBER BANDS. Assortment No. 600. Contains 60 best rubber bands, essorted 
sizes, Price, 12 cents per box, postpaid. 






Gluey Paste 


aie el paste for school use, and one we can recommend un- 
reserve ‘ade entirely of vegetable products; perfectly pure and 
mon-poisonous. Maintains its smooth, creamy white consistency 
from the first to the last drop; does pet harden nor dry out, It 
spreads easily, dries fast and sticks We can supply Gluey 
Paste in the following containers: 

Large sized Tube, 15 cents each; $1.20 per dozen, postpaid. 

2 oz. Jar, 15 cents each; $1.20 ‘per dozen, postpai ald, ge 

Pint Jar, = —o postage extra. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 

Quart Jar, 60 cents, postage extra. Shipping weight, 5 Ibs. 

Gallon Metal Container, $1.50, postage extra. Shipping weight, 12 Ibs. 

PASTE STICKS. 4% inches long, especially made for spreading paste. Sanitary 
and inexpensive; can be used once and thrown away. No more stiff and sticky brushes 
to keep clean. In packages containing 500 sticks, Price, 35 cents per pkg., postpaid, 


No. 10. 





A Large Flag For Your School 


This flag is made of strong grade cotton bunting, 
strictly fast Government colors, machine sewed. 
Size, 5x8 feet. It is protected from fraying or 
ripping at the end by a double hem, stitched with 
four rows of stitching; has canvas headings and 
—S All flags have full number of. stars. 

Price, $1.98 each, postpaid. 


Raffia and Reed 


NATURAL REED, Not supplied in less than 
8 one-pound packages, 
No. 1. Fine. $1.00 per Ib., postage extra. 
No. 2. Medium, 90 cents per Ib., postage extra. 
No. 3. Medium coarse. 85 cents per Ib., postage extra. 
No. 4. Coarse. O cents per Ib., postage extra. 
No. 6. Very coarse. 65 cents pei Ib., postage extra, 
Flat. %-inch wide. 60 cents per Ib., postage extra, 

Ten per cent discount on orders for five pounds or more of any one size. 
NATURAL parrie. Highest grade. 22 cents per Ib., postage extra. 
COLORED RAFFIA. Any color. Not supplied in less than % -lb. 

packages. 90 Ay pone Ib., postage extra, 

Ten per cent discount on orders for five pounds, 

BASKETRY AND PAPER FOLDING. A new manual on basketry 
and weaving. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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School Papers 


PRINT OR ARITHMETIC PAPER. No. 604. Medium weight, for pencil work, 500 sheets, 6x 0 
inches, not r—-, Price, 30 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 3 Ib 
RINT OR ARITHMETIC PAPER. No. 608. Same quality as above, 500 sheets, 9x12 inches, not 
rae sour 60 cents per package, postage” extra. Shipping weight, 5 lbs. 
YELLOW PRACTICE PAPER. No. 614. 16-lb. manila stock, 500 sheets, 7x 8% inches, wide ruling 
Price, 30 cents per package, peieee extra. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. 
YELLOW PRACTICE PAP No. 61 Same quality as above, 500 sheets, 8x 10% inches, wide 
ruling. Price, 55 cents per ra A postage extra. Shipping g weight, 4 lbs, 
PRACTICE PAPER. No. 622. 18-lb. white stock, 500 sheets, 8% x7 inches, wide ruling. Price, 


6O cents per package, postage extra, Shipping weight, 4 lbs. 
PRACTICE PAPER. No. 62 Same stock as above, 500 sheets, 8% x7 inches, regular ruling. 
vrs 50 cents per poskaae, postage extra. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. 
ACTICE PAPE No. 626 Same stock as above, 500 sheets, 8x 10% inches, regular ruling. 


Pelee 75 cents per chee e." extra. Shipping weight, 6 Ibs. 
OOLSCAP. No. 644. 20-lb. white stock, 500 single sheets, 8x 12% inches, regular ruling. Price, 
$1. 0 per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 7 Ibs. 


Drawing and Water Color Papers 

















500 sheets in each package, Postage or expressage extra. | 6xP in. |Weight |9x12 in.| Weight 
No. 316. Manila, light weight, used for practice work........... | $0.40 | > Ths. | $0.80 | _8 Ibs 
No. 305. Manila, heavy weight, a popular paper..... : .50 5 Ibs. | 1.00 | 10 Ibs 
No. 318. Gray, light weight, clear color........ w .40 5 Ibs. .80 | 8& Ibs. 
No. 328. Gray or Bogus Paper, heavy weight. 2 ‘60 | 6 Ibs. | 4.00 | 12 Ibs 
No. 308. White, good quality, but low priced .65 5 Ibs. | 1.30 | 8 Ibs 
No. 304. White, good quality, stands erasing well .80 5 Ibs. 1.60 | 10 Ibs 
No. 312. White, extra heavy, for water colors or ink | 96 | 6 lbs. | 1.90 2 Ib 
e . . 
Tinted Drawing and Construction Paper 
Tnexcelled in brilliance and permanency of colors; suitable for pencil, crayon, charcoal and water colors, 
as weil as for construction work, Used for bac kground sketches, designs, etc. Furnished in following colors: 
No. 1—Red No. 6 —Light Green No. 14—Lavender No. 16-——Light Brown 
No. 2—Terra Cotta No. 7 —Green No. 12—Royal Purple No. 17—Dark Brown 
No. 3—Orange No. ; — ht Blue No. 13—l’earl Gray No. 18——Pink (Rose) 
No. 4—Yellow No. No. 14—Steel Gray No. 19-—White 
No. 5—Gray Green No. $0—Dark Blue No. 15—Tuan No. 20—Black 


Sold in packages of one tint, your selection, or in packages of assorted tints, our selection; that is, at this 
reduced price we cannot pick out two sheets of one color, four of another, etc. As sorted packages are 
well mixed. 

Size, 9x 12, 50 sheets in a package. Price, 30 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 2 
Ibs. $3.00 per dozen packages, postage or expressage extra. Shipping weight, 15 | 

Size, 24 x 36, 10 sheets in a package. ce, 50 cents per package, postage extra. Shipping weight, 3 lbs, 

Sample booklet showing colors, free on request, 


Simple Construction Work in Paper and Cardboard 


A book which every teacher should own, Most 
complete instruction given for paper cutting and 
folding. Contains 32. full-page working detail 
drawings drawn to an exact scale and fully keyed; 
also over 100 objects described and pictured. 69 
pages, 9x12 inches. Bound in stiff cardboard 
covers. Price, $1.00 each, postpaid, 


Poster Paper 


Made with an antique finish similar to Construc- 
tion Paper but lighter in weight, Furnished in 
twenty beautful colors, which have all been care- 
fully selected to meet all requirements for poster 
work, commercial and costume designing, and all 
other forms of industrial art work. The Poster Pa- 
per is cut 9x 12 inches, and is supplied in pack- 
ages of 100 sheets. Sample booklet showing colors, 
free on request. Price, 20 cents per package, post- 
age extra, Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. $2.00 per 
dozen packages, postage or expressage extra, ‘Sk: p- 
ping weight, 15 Ibs. 

















No. 1. Yellow No. 6. Violet Gray Yellow No. 15. Gray Blue 
No. 1A. Yellow Orange No. 7. Blue Violet (Tan) No. 16. Dark Green 
No. 2. Orange No. 8. Blue No. 12. Gray Orange No. 17. Black 

No. 3. Red Orange No. 9. Blue Green bs acta) No. 18. Neutral Gray 
No. 4. Red No. 10. Green (Jade) No. 13 Violet No. 19. Assorted colors 





. ay 
No. 10A. Gray Green No. 14. Gr ay Blue Violet 


Paper or Card Cutters 


No. 5. Red Violet 


The movable blade is curved, which is essential to perfect cutting. The 
rule is guaranteed accurate and is placed at right angles with the cutting 
edge. The spring joint is constructed to allow the blade to take a slight 
lateral motion, so that the two edges are in contact at any point, thus in- 


suring perfectly clear-cut edges to card or paper, Postage or expressage 
extra on these items, 

No. 1. 6%-in. blade, 4 Ibs...$41.90 No. 3. 10% in. blade, 7 Ibs. $2.90 
No. 2. 8%-in. blade, 5 lbs... 2.40 No. 4. 12 %-in. blade, 8 lbs. 4.60 


Hektographs and Accessories 


HEKTOGRAPH No. 510. Note size, 6'4 x 10 inches, $1.60, postage extra, (3 Ibs.) 

HEKTOGRAPH No. 511. Letter size, 10 x 12 inches, $2.80, postage extra, (4 Ibs.) 

HEKTOGRAPH PAPER No. 513. Note size, 54% x 8% inches, In packages of 500 sheets, 40 cents, 
postage extra, (3 

HEKTOGRAPH PAPER No. 614. JLetter size, 8% x11 inches, In packages of 500 sheets, 80 cents, 
postage extra. (6 lbs.) 

HEKTOGRAPH INK. Any color, Per bottle, 45 cents, postpaid. 

HEKTOGRAPH CARBON PAPER. Size 8% x 11 inches; purple. 





Per dozen sheets, 75 cents, postpald, 





PREMIUMS 
‘A SPECIAL GIFT TO TEACHERS With Every $10.00 Cash Purchase. 
3 dozen PENCIL TABLETS, average size. 


or 
2 dozen LEAD PENCILS, 5-cent grade. 
HOW TO SECURE A PREMIUM. Simply mail us your order together with check or Money Order, 


amounting to $10.00 or more, and we shall include, free-of-charge, either of the above premiums. 








Please name premium desired. 








NOTE TO CUSTOMERS: In ordering articles listed above, please allow extra for postage or expressage except where article is specifically marked “postpaid.” Simply 


remit price of item wanted and allow a reasonable amount for postage or expressage. 
We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 


the post office, please name both. 





We will refund any amount overpaid. When the express office differs from 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


GIRLS 


dowell in 


SLART 


F you like to draw—an almost sure indication of talent—don’t fail 


? I to make the most of it. 


in which you are paid as much 


Why struggle along in an ordinary 
job, if you have a talent which a 
limited number possess, and which, 
with the right training, will take 
you out of the crowd. 


With proper training women can 
earn good incomes, many have made 
notable successes. Commercial Art 
is a necessity to modern business 
and advertising, and millions are 
paid yearly for illustrations and 
designs, 


Successful Federal Students 


are located in all parts of the U.S. 
and Canada. Here are a few of 
them (names on request): Miss A. 
W., Mobile, Ala., who received $90 
for less than two weeks’ work; Miss 
IF. K., New York, who is making 
over $400 per month; Miss M. M., 
Dallas, Texas, who has all the work 
she ean do and who writes, “If it 
hadn’t been for the Federal Course 
and your interest in my success, I 


2006 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


I enclose 6 cents in stamps. Send me book 


“Your Future.’ 


Agesssees Oocupation. ....csccccccccccccsceses os 


Enter the profession of Commercial Art 


as a man with equal ability. 


really don’t know where I would be 
now”; Miss G. K., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who writes, “One month after 
receiving my diploma I secured a 
position at $15 per week and in less 
than three years I had tripled my 
first salary”; Miss D. C. B., Omaha, 
Neb., who writes, “I sold the first 
drawings I offered for sale and 
from that received a $125 order 
from another firm.” 


Send Today for “Your Future”’ 


A beautiful 56 page book in colors, 
describes the fascinating Federal 
home-study course in Commercial 
Designing, simple to learn, and 
leading rapidly to practical work. 
It tells of successes achieved by 
women and shows work of Federal 
students. If you want to turn your 
talent into money, by all means 
get the facts—send 6c in stamps 
for this book today, stating your 
age and _ present : a 
occupation. 























Constructive Seat Work Service 











Something New 


MONTHLY service which furnishes each sub- 
scriber with a supply of original seat work mate- 
rial for first, second and third grades. 

Would you like to receive, the first of every month, 
a package containing pages for first, second and third 
grade silent reading booklets, designs to cut and color, 
original stories and arithmetic drills, as well as other 
usable material? This Service will furnish you all of 
this at a cost of only 50 cents a month. 

One enthusiastic teacher says: 

“The Constructive Seat Work has been a help and 
inspiration to me and a joy to the children. They al- 
ways greeted the arrival of the big envelope with a 
happy demonstration and vied with each other in doing 


the work designated.” 


Send fifty cents for September package and full de- 
scription of this unique service. 


a ee es ae | ee ce 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE, 


620 South First Street, 
Princeton, Illinois. 


Enclosed find 50¢ for which please send me September package 
of Constructive Seat Work and full particulars of your service to 


teachers, 
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Teacher’s Self-Rating Scale 
By Joy Elmer Morgan 


Editor of The Journal of the National Education 
Association 
Study the following questions care- 
fully. Score the ones you can answer 
positively ten; less than ten in propor- 
tion. Your total score is the sum of 
these ten items. Remembering that 
you can guide your own growth in 
the direction indicated by these ques- 
tions, try making an inventory once 
each month and filing the record for 
several years. Try writing ten ques- 
tion under each of these ten. 
1. Do I love and enjoy chil- 
dren and childhood? —_-- 
2. Do I understand the seven 
cardinal objectives of educa- 
tion and try to relate all 
learning to them? —- 
3. Can I explain the difference 
between memorizing words 
and building up experiences 
that the child understands, 
enjoys, uses? —- 
4. Do I hold pupils more im- 
portant than subjects? —_—- 
5. Do I give freedom and de- 
velop responsibility among 
pupils? — 
6. Are my habits of life so or- 
ganized as to give the maxi- 
mum physical, mental, and 
spiritual effectiveness? — 
7. Am I a constant learner, 
curious and _ intellectually 
honest? —— 
8. Do I support professional 
organizations that seek to 
elevate education? — 
9. Do I know the price that 
has been paid through the 
ages for human freedom? — 
10. Do I believe that what 
should be is more important 
than what has been or is? —— 


“TOTAL SCORE —- 


A Prize-Winning Poem 


As a stimulus to the writing of verse 
by young people in New York State, 
Mrs. Charles M. Dickinson, president 
of the State Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, last year offered the Charles M. 
Dickinson Memorial Prize of $50.00 
for the best poem submitted by a stu- 
dent in any high school or preparatory 
school in the state. There were sixty- 
eight contestants. “The Discarded 
Christmas Tree” by Miss Diantha 
Evans of the Rome Free Academy won 
the prize, but “My Faith’ by Miss 
Dorothy Osborn of the Schenectady 
High School was considered so good 
that a second prize was awarded it. 
Mr. Dickinson, in whose memory the 
prizes were given, had been a poet him- 
self and interested in talented young 
writers. Below is Miss Evans’s poem: 


THE DISCARDED CHRISTMAS TREE 


One month ago I felt the wind and 
rain, 

And held soft snow upon my proud 
young arms; 

I knew small, shivering thrills and 
vague alarms 

When all the forest moaned like one 
in pain. 

Then men with axes entered our do- 
main; 

I was cut down and soon I knew the 
charms 

Of living ’neath a roof, safe from all 
harms, 

Beautiful, admired, and a trifle vain. 

Now all is changed; my day of joy 
is past; 

All gone the tinsel and the colored 
lights, 

I’m lying on the ash-heap—an outcast 

From warmth and happiness and all 
delights. 

God help all things of beauty, tossed 
at last 

Where they must lie and suffer win- 
ter nights. 


God’s ways seem dark, but, soon or 
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Without Cost or 
Obligation to You 


You like to find out facts for yourself. 
In order that you may prove to your- 
self the exceptional beauty, smoothness 
and endurance ‘of the ‘PRANG 
CRAYONEX” for school art, we will 
gladly send you /ree six boxes of 
“CRAYONEX” No. 3, with a set of 
illustrated tests for your critical use. 
And we will abide by your results. 
Write for them today, 


The 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


39 Hayes A 
jaye venue, +. 1839 Sandusky, Ohio. 






























Master- Thoughts 


The Key to Mental Culture Through 
Masterful English Expressions. 


Specially Valuable to Teachers. 
Only $1.60, cloth; $2.50, leather 


On approval, prepaid, 


Live Phrases 
The Most Useful Repertory of Masterful 
English Expressions Ever Published. 
A Wonderful Aid to Speakers and Writers, 
The Master-Key to Manly Diction 


Only 60 cents, 
Prepaid on Approval. 


The Practical Speller 
A Book for Tests, Spelling Bees, Etc. 
Only 30 cents, prepaid. 
Circulars and Information Free. 


Imperial Publishing Co., Canton, Ohio 

















MUSEUM 
MINIATURES 


THE finest color reproductions at little 
more than the price of black and white. 
These exquisite reproductions which must 
not be confused with the ordinary so called 
color prints, now for the first time open the 
way to real art appreciation in 


PICTURE STUDY 


155 subjects—price 3 to 2c according to 
quantity. Write for prospectus and speci- 
men prints free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC., 


Educational Art Publishers, 
Dept. 8, 8 East 49th St., New York. 











OUR BIG CATALOG 
of BOOKS 3, Publishers FR E 








We catalog and send by mail, at a big 


saving toyoi over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
Wesupply tl.e largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with alltheir 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. ite 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 


231-233 West M St., 








oF. w. capes, Pres. 














late, 
They touch the shining hills of day; | 
The sinner cannot brook delay— 
The good can well afford to wait. 














Whittier. 








High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


2S FOR $1.50 


Original returned. 





PHOTOS 


Made from any good photograph 


Size 24%4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 
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HAL ROACH 
“OUR GANG” 
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Girl’s 
Pen 
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JACKIE 


FARINA’'S 
SHADOW 


FATTY JOE 


MICKEY 


“Our Gang” Picks the Ingersoll Dollar Pen 





Chas. H. Ingersoll’s 


Talk to Teachers 


$100 for the Best Answer 


UST as you have a problem in conveying to the students in your 

class-room the subjects that it is your responsibility to teach, so 

have I a problem in arresting attention, enlisting interest and 
getting my story across to a nation of people. 
The essence of my message is that while for years there have been 
a number of good fountain pens on the market selling at from $3 
to $4 up to $7 or $8 and even more there has never been a truly 
serviceable pen at a price that warranted the adoption of this con- 
venience by the great masses of the public, any more than could 
most people possess watches, until my old firm brought out the 
Dollar Watch and put the country on a time schedule, 
Entirely apart from the question of expense, how can psychology 
be skillfully employed to bring about a public realization that now 
a dollar will buy a fountain pen intrinsically the equal of any that 
money can buy? 
My greatest satisfaction is in contemplation of the fact that this 
new pen ‘will serve young America in the public schools more im- 
mediately and directly than any other section of the public. But 
how can this audience be told? 
This brings me to an explanation of my September advertisements 
which in general design are similar to this one except for the read- 
ing matter, 
“Our Gang” is the best known boy and girl group in America. In 
film it is featured in about 12,000 theatres every month. The faces 
and antics of this romping bunch of kids are loved by the grown- 
ups as well as by the youngsters, This endorsement, by “Our 
Gang,’’ of the Dollar Ingersoll Pen could, of course, be secured 
only because the character of the article and the reputation behind 
it are worthy of the tremendous attention-compelling force of such 
a testimonial. 
From your knowledge of the juvenile mind, is there a more con- 
vincing appeal which could have been employed? What ages will 
be most influenced by this appeal? What will be its effect upon 
those in the grade schools? Will the High School Student feel that 
a pen endorsed by “Our Gang” is probably beneath him? 


These advertisements are appearing in publications which interest 
men and particularly women, in addition to juvenile papers, This 
is on the theory that mothers are usually the “purchasing agent” 
for the family and are largely responsible for what the children 
have. To what extent do you surmise that mothers influence the 
purchases of the children’s fountain pens? What will be the adult 
reaction to the ‘“‘Our Gang”’ testimonial ? 
The pen, like the watch, is sold in thousands of stores over the 
country. These dealers will show a huge photograph of “Our 
Gang” and a quantity of the pens in their windows at the time 
school re-opens. This is intended to remind readers about the pen 
and show interested ones where the goods are obtainable. In your 
estimation is this an important and valuable link in the chain of 
influences that help to get the pens into use or could you suggest an 
alternative ? 
Assuming that you are interested in cultivating the practice of ink 
written papers in your class room and in fostering the habit of 
thrift among your students, what legitimate methods are open to 
us to promote the adoption of our pen by school children? 
We will pay $100 to the Teacher in any American School who writes 
us the most helpful letter replying to the questions above and con- 
taining the most useful suggestions for furthering Student patron- 
age. Letter must be mailed before October Ist, 1926. Reasonable 
compensation will also be offered for any original suggestions in 
other than the winning letter which may be practically used. Please 
include in your letter a statement as to the school in which you 
teach and the grade or subjects taught. 
Dealers everywhere sell Ingersoll Pens. There is one near you. 
Look for the store with the big “Our Gang” window display at 
school opening time, If your dealer is not supplied we will 
mail pens postpaid for $1 each, Specify models desired— 
Adult’s, Girl’s or Boy’s. 


CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO. 
165 Astor Street - = © NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


40050 INSTEAD 





Holds More Ink Soimn | toeets 


1Oto'S 
ey) 4 F The thin unbreakable metal 
barrel (A) leaves room for a 
larger ink sac than the thick 
fragile barrel (B), and the 
improved stem-winder self- 
filler (A) fills the sac more 
completely by squeezing out 
all the air so it can be sucked 


(0) 





Solid Gold Nib 
The Ingersoll Pen 
Point is made of 
Genuine 14 Karat 








to a Durable, 
Smooth Point 


To the fly, the writing 
Paper you think so 
smooth, looks like this 
and gives him ample 
“toe hold’’, 


Tothe pen point, this 
surface is a rough, 
rocky road, filled with 
grinding abrasives 
which quickly flatten 
the ordinary soft 
pejots (used in all buta 

alf-dozen high priced 

ens and the Ingersoll 
Dollar Pen) soon mak- 
ing them scratchy and 
useless, 


But the Ingersoll Pen entirely full of ink. Just two 
with its. HARD Iridium turns does it ! Ordinary lever 
Tip,costing $200an ounce devices only partially fill a 
ground toa perfect ball, @ much smaller sac in other 
rides the bumps as pens. (B). 
smoothly as balloon tires. 
ard Iridium is almost 
as hard as a diamond 
and makes a durable and 
smooth point. Never buy 
an unknown pen, no 
matter how fancy. 








The result is from 40 to 50 
drops of ink (C) in the Inger- 
soll Dollar Pen, instead of the 
usual 10 to 15 drops. (D) 




















Solid Gold. 


Courtesy 
HAL ROACH 
“OUR GANG” 

PATHE COMEDY 












Contents Equal in Volume to at Least Five 
Ordinary Sized Books. 


















































Two Volumes, 8 x 1014 Inches. 768 Pages. Hundreds of Illustrations. 
Heavy Maroon Intergrain Binding with Gold Stamping. 
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HE two volumes of Material, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers provide the very 
best and most up-to-date teaching helps, 
plans, methods and material for every 
day classroom use. 


The following are the subjects treated: 


Reading Language and _ Story Telling 
Spelling Literature Birthday Stories 
Arithmetic Penmanship Dramatization 
Geography Drawing Seat Work 
History Nature Study School Lunches 
Civics Projects Sewing 
Hygiene Picture Study Manual Arts 
Plays and Exercises Gymnastics Ethics 
Games Musie Poetry Opening Exercises 


Every subject for every grade is covered 
thoroughly, authoritatively by teaching special- 
ists. For example, the Drawing section not only 
treats of Drawing, but Design and Color as well 
and is illustrated with full-page plates in colors. 
This section is by John T. Lemos, Drawing In- 
structor at Leland Stanford University and 
Assistant Editor of School Arts Magazine. 

The Picture Study section presents art master- 
pieces, full page size, in all the colors of the 
originals, with complete material for class study. 

Mary Agnes Davis, Instructor in Quantity 
Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has prepared the section on School Lunches. 

The Penmanship section is the work of A. N. 
Palmer, author of the Palmer Method. Need 
more be said? In fact, all of the subjects are 





equally as competently presented with the most 


advanced and sound ideas. 


Undoubtedly you are interested in Projects. 


Make Your Teaching More Effective 


These books will help you every day in every grade and every subject with the best 
plans and material developed by many of the most successful teaching specialists. 


Try the Books for 10 Days Without 
Obligation to Keep Them 
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You will find in these books complete directions 
for carrying out a great variety of Projects. 


Every Schoolroom Activity Covered 


It is not alone the more serious side of teach- 
ing that receives attention in these two big vol- 
umes. The modern teacher who 


Just fill out the coupon below and mail to us 
together with the small “good faith” initial pay- 
ment specified and the books will be immediately sent 
to you, postpaid. Use them in your work. If not com- 
pletely satisfied, notify us within 10 days and we will 
give instructions for the return of the books at our 
expense and will refund all the money you have paid. 


insists that schoolroom activities 
be well balanced will delight in 
the sections devoted to Opening 
Exercises, Entertainment Ma- 
terial, Songs and Music—a veri- 
table storehouse of good things 


Price, Two Volumes Complete, Postpaid, 
$7.00 in Easy Installments or $6.50 in One Payment. 


Special Price with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$8.50 in Easy Installments or $8.00 in One Payment. 





for use throughout the year. pone nen een ewan USE THIS ORDER BLANK— 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. ¥Y., Des Moines, Iowa, Date................-.-.- Pere, |. eee 
Let These Two Volumes (Mail pag tabeneery; net f om Tien tan Francisco, Calif. oe 


Work for You 


The two volumes of Material, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers 
will place at your command the 
working methods of prominent 
specialists in all branches. They 
will prove an unfailing source of 
new ideas and material to make 
your work easier and more ef- 
fective. They will give a fresh- 
ness and vitality to your teach- 
ing that will arouse and hold the 
interest of all of your pupils. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


You may send, postpaid, to my address given below Material, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers, complete in two volumes. I have indicated by a cross (x) in one of 
the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $3.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
two months, making a total of $7.00. Iam to be allowed a discount of 50 cents if the entire 
balance is paid on the 15th of next month. 


[] I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.50. 


IF THE BOOKS ARE DESIRED IN COMBINATION WITH NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS, ONE R, een by a cross (x) in one of the squares 
below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $2.50 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
three morths, making a total of $8.50. I am to be allowed a discount of 50 cents if the entire 
nce is paid on the 15th of next month. 


[ ] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $8.00. 


If the books are not satisfactory to me in every sense, I will notify you by letter 
within ten days from their receipt, and in that event you will give me instruc- 
tions for their return, at your expense, and when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith is to be immediately refunded to me and my order cancelled. 


Name 





(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


Pp. O 


State. 




















Street or R. D 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Chalk Talks on Health and Safety. By Wal- 
ter F. Cobb, M.D., Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and Hygiene, Public Schools, Baltimore. 
Illustrated by the author. Cloth, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 

Through the medium of stories of a 
kind to appeal to young readers, told 
in a genial, breezy fashion, and illus- 
trated by graphic work at the black- 
board, Dr. Cobb conveys many an idea 
on health and safety. His drawings, 
reproduced in abundance, make no pre- 
tensions to artistic merit, but merely 
show what can be done with a few deft 
strokes to make what is sensible ap- 
pear not irksome but amusing. Ex- 
aggeration is not out of place in a car- 
toon, and slapstick has its day—as 
every circus attests. Dr. Cobb’s lively 
sketches, introducing the comic ele- 
ment into “health chores” and “safety 
rules” may be expected to add to class- 
room gayety and materially aid the 
teacher in her efforts. The text is 
equally cheerful and ingenious in its 
adaptations of familiar material to the 
author’s purpose. 

The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment. 
By Harry Dexter Kitson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
author of ‘“How to Use Your Mind,” etc. Cloth. 
273pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Professor Kitson does not limit him- 
self to a narrow field. Whatever con- 
cerns “the truth about the worker at 
work” is of interest to him, and he 
makes it of interest to the reader. 
Lest teachers in general assume that 
the subject of vocational adjustment is 
not one that they need be familiar 
with, it may be mentioned that at least 
40 per cent of pupils leave school at 
the end of the eighth grade. In some 
degree, at least, the problem of chil- 
dren’s occupational success looms even 
in the elementary school. To anyone 
who has been of the impression that 
the sole technique of vocational ad- 
justment is summed up to-day by the 
term “psychological tests,” the author’s 
attitude will come as a_ surprise. 
He believes that really practical appli- 
cation of such tests must wait until 
further investigation gives a more sat- 
isfactory basis for conclusions. Pro- 
fessor Kitson, in a fair and unbiased 
way, discusses all the means that have 
been devised to determine occupational 
fitness and to improve industrial con- 
ditions through attention to personnel. 
He has no prejudices and no pet 
schemes, but writes understandingly 
and with evident personal sympathy 
for the maladjusted among workers. 
“The book,” he says, “can truthfully 
be said to have been written in the 
midst of industry.” It is not the out- 
growth of psychologizing in academic 
laboratories. 


School and Home. By Angelo Patri, author 
of “Child Training” and ‘Talks to Mothers.” 
Cloth. 221pp. $1.50. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York, 

Angelo Patri is a “familiar name to 
thousands of teachers and parents. It 
is that of a man known throughout 
America for his sympathetic under- 
standing of the needs and natures of 
growing children, the problems and 
perplexities of adults who have the 
care of children at home or in school, 
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For 10 Days’ Trial 


—If You Mail the Coupon Now! 


Everywhere it goes, it gladdens the heart and lightens 
the task of its operator. It is a genuine Underwood, 
the most popular model, famous the world over for its speed and 
perfect work. Has the standard keyboard and every late operating con- 
venience and improvement. After trial you will readily understand why many 
thousands prefer this great typewriter above all other makes. Many money and time-saving 

features make it the easiest machine for beginners to operate. 


Like New—Good as New— Without a Flaw 


SAVE $4'75° 


Simply send the coupon—we will send this typewriter. If you decide to keep it—send us $3.00 within 10 
days and $5.00 a month until our low price of $60.00 is paid. This machine costs new $107.50 on installments. 
We save you $47.50. (Cash price $54.00.) You must be entirely satisfied in every way that this is the great- 
est machine at the lowest price ever offered before deciding to keep it. Accept this low price—easy terms 
offer now. We may not be able to make this great money-saving offer again. 


Young Process Re-Manufactured Guaranteed Five Years 


A mechanically perfect operating typewriter. Every type- Perfect machines, because of Young Pro- 
writer is completely torn down, cleaned thoroughly by our cess of Re-manufacturing. You can’t 
= special process; hand-brush enameled, baked in our ovens; imagine the perfection of this beautiful re- 
quality nickel-plated; all worn parts replaced with new; manufactured typewriter until you have 
entire machine assembled, adjusted and per- _ seenit, usedit. It will sell itself. You won’t 
want to part with it because we are sure 
you cannot equal this wonderful value. 


No. § 
Underwood 


Easy 
Monthly 
Payments 
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Free Trial Coupon 





YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 
654 W. Randolph St., 


¢ 
Special for Beginners oo ost WR Chicago, lll 
> ang Cena F R E E ° Ship me the Underwood 5 aad Free Course in 


A P Touch bh pyar fo. b. Chicago for 10 days’ 
° sas ree trial. decide to keep it, I willsend you $3 
Complete Course in Touch Typewriting * and $5 monthly thereafter until your price of $60.00 
and operating instructions sent free 
of charge with each machine. You 





Send No Money 


The supply at this price is limited, so 
don’t delay — the typewriter will be ship- 
ped promptly. We employ no solicitors 


4 is paid. Title to remain in your name until then. Oth- 
erwise I will return it promptly and owe you nothing. 
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the aims and limitations and_ short- 
comings of our elementary schools. Mr. 
Patri, as principal of a New York 
school, and as a large-hearted human, 
has seen much and has labored long on 
behalf of the rising generation. His 
wisdom is deep, his pen eloquent in 
championship of youth. School and 
Home is written in an effort to bring 
these two indispensable institutions 
closer together, so that each may con- 
tribute its full share unhandicapped by 
Suspicion, misunderstanding, stumbling 
blocks of all sorts. Such topics as 
“The Gifted Child,” “The Child Who 
Fails,” “Sins Against Childhood,” 


“The Spoiled Child,” “Fear—and the 
Child,” “The First Day in School” are 
handled in an easy, direct way that 
holds attention and convinces, 





The 





Clark, Professor of Elementary Education, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University. 
$2.00, 
son, 


been divided into a series of workable 


—no collectors—no chattel mortgage. can learn in a few minutes all .@ 
We are sure you cannot equal thiswon- you need to know to operate e NN scene cececencecsescnaconeesesonssnronsenneennssensssnssecccoqecoonooscoeoesesecesassseste aeteute 
derful value. Send no money. Place the the Underwood. © 
coupon in the mails today—sure, : ¢ 
@ Address 
® a ¢ 
Young Typewriter Co. Stat. 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 2099, Chicago, Ill. ” Occupation Employer 
many examples cited of individual | unit studies were selected primarily to | _ General History of the World. Pn lad som 
nstruction, 


Duruy, former Minister of Public 
France; revised and continued to 1901 by Ed- 
win A. Grosvenor, Professor Emeritus of Mod- 
ern Government and International Law, Am- 


suit children’s needs and_ interests. 
They show how to use the affairs of 
the child’s world to bring out the prac- 


children (we won’t call them “cases’’) 
who were aided by some particular dis- 
cerning influence, impressively support 


’ * " * . ys * re a herst College; with supplemental chapters to 
the gwar dy contention that the per- | tical business and social significance of | 1455 by Mabeil S. C. Smith ard J. Walker Me 
sonal touch is the sine qua non of child the study of geography, teaching the | Spadden. With 30 maps in color. Cloth, 
rearing. The book would form an ex- | child té think in terms of geography | 97Ipp.__ $4.00 net. Thomas Y, Crowell Com- 


pany, New York, 


cellent basis for discussion in parent- | as related to his own life. Each unit, : ‘ ‘ 
teacher meetings. ; self-contained, deals with a particular h I ~ many ba wayne oe! 
: geographical principle or with a well- as been acceptec as a stan ard. Kd- 
Unit Studies in Geography. By Rose B. Pp Pp P ucators have considered it the most 


defined section. An outline shows how 
to handle each unit. The plan is so 
flexible as to encourage individuality 
in teachers and pupils. Unit teaching 
makes use of the best features of both 
the problem and the project method, 
but it offers some entirely new types of 
work. The book contains material for 
both lower and upper grades. 


complete text in single volume form. 
Duruy ended his record at the year 
1848, the second French Revolution. 
Professor E. A. Grosvenor of Amherst 
added an admirable section on Con- 
temporary History, which brought it 
up to the close of the century. An- 
other revision has now been com- 


Cloth. 250pp. 
bi Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 


The subject matter of geography has 
study units which provide the teacher 


with helps and a program that can be 
fitted to any course of study. These 
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The slickest 


paste package 
you ever saw 





‘*,.. Years ago I used the 
water-well jar; then liq- 
uid paste—great in their 
day, but your new Le- 
Page’s Spreader Paste 


package is the slickest 
thing I’ve ever seen...”’ 

















Patented 
RUBBER 





Wonderfully 


easy to use 


UST pick the tube up—hold verti- 
cally like a paint brush —and 


spread. Over the tube’s mouth is 
a patented, flexible rubber tip, which 
forms the spreader. When you start 
spreading, a small slit in this rubber 
tip opens, allowing just enough paste 
to come through. hen you stop 
spreading, the slit closes. Then lay 
tube down. That’s all. Works better 
than a brush—spreads like the human 
finger. And the remarkable part is, 
that it continues to operate perfectly 
until all the paste in the tube has 
been used, even if you are months in 
using it. 


Handiest for use in 


occupational work 


HANDIEST package ever invented for 
paste or mucilage. Give a tube to each 
pupil, and collect again at end of occupa- 
tional hour. No waste. No soiled fingers, 
No cap to unscrew or lose. Nobrush. No 
drying up—seals itself when not in use, 
Ciean to handle—never leaks, Operates 
with one hand. Handier than jar, screw- 
cap tube, ordinary spreader tube, or water- 
well of stiff paste, liquid paste or mucilage. 


Try it—Send 10c 


JUST as you use LePage’s Glue for a 
strong joint, use LePage’s Spreader Paste 
for quick, convenient pasting—two differ- 
ent products for different needs. Try this 
NEW tube first yourself, Then decide about 
using it in your classroom, Send coupon 
and 10 cents (coin or stamps) today for 
regular-size tube. Russia Cement Co., 


Dept. P2, Gloucester, Mass. 


LE PAGES 


Spreader. 
PASTE. 


3 “ ora ets 
jE PAG E'S. 


GLUE 





MAIL THIS 
COUPON 





. $PECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 

| Russia Cement Co., Dept. ; | 
Gloucester, Mass, | 
I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) for 
which please send me one tube of the |] 
new LePage’s Spreader Paste. (Note: l 
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| Name 
| 
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pleted to bring the record up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. North and South Amer- 
ica have been fully covered for the 
first time; chapters on inventions, 
arts, letters and science have been 
added; the World War is fully re- 
viewed in a special section, and the 
progress of every nation since then 


is discussed in final chapters. The 
adjustments of boundaries, trade, 
economics, and politics, since the 


Armistice, are succinctly reviewed. 
Some 400 pages of new material have 
been added; there are 30 full-page 
maps in color and, of course, a full 
index. 

Long Ago in Egypt. By L. Lamprey. With 
illustrations by Margaret Freeman. Cloth. 
267pp. Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 

The author of Long Ago in Egypt 
has added another to the group of 
books which give her a distinctive 
place among writers for children. 
Scholarly knowledge of ancient times 
is drawn upon to provide a setting, but 
characters and plot have a reality and 
naturalness that usually, in juvenile 
literature, are associated only with 
stories of contemporary life. To tell 
how a child thousands of years ago in 
Egypt rescued an imprisoned kitten in- 
troduces a universal and _ irresistible 
human touch. Cats said “Mi-a-u” in 
those days as now, even if a small girl 
answered to Maya-sheria rather than 
to Mabel. The incidents of this story 
are such as children would under- 
stand. The dialogue subtly introduces 
Egyptian ideas and yet it is not stilted. 
Altogether, the author has succeeded 
in giving life to an age that the his- 
tory books leave far off, inaccessible, 
lacking in points of contact with mod- 
ern ways. She humanizes it. 

Master-Thoughts. A Diversified Anthology of 
Classic Verse, Master Prose, and Live Phrases. 
By H. H. Emmons, Member of the Ohio Bar, 
Cloth. 141pp. $1.60, The Imperial Publishing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, 

On the theory that the imagination 
is stimulated, the mind awakened, and 
ability to express oneself increased 
through the pungent and vivid prose 
or poetry of able authors, Mr. Emmons 
has collected a large number of longer 
and shorter writings, and has added to 
them a classified list of phrases that 
would be suggestive to one searching 
for just the right words to clothe a 
thought. The quoted matter has been 
selected from material that in the com- 
piler’s judgment is well worthy of 
wide circulation. Probably not every 
reader will care for every item, but it 
seems to us that a great deal of vigor- 
ous and thoughtful writing has been 
included. Mr. Emmons ealls attention 
to the fact that “the selections vary 
widely; some being orthodox and some 
unorthodox; some conservative and 
some radical; some humorous and some 
sober—various slants on the problems 
of life from different viewpoints.” 
Smith’s Elementary Chemistry. Revised and 
Rewritten by James Kendall, Professor of 
Chemistry, Columbia University, with the colla- 
boration of others. Illustrated. Cloth. 423pp. 
$1.80. The Century Company, New York. 

A Laboratory Outline of Smith’s Elementary 
Chemistry. Revised and Rewritten by James 
Kendall, Professor of Chemistry, Columbia 
University, with the collaboration of others. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 112pp. 75c. The Century 
Company, New York. 


In 1914 the first edition of Smith’s 
Elementary Chemistry was prepared 
to supply a need for a chemistry text 
giving the fundamental principles as 
well as a descriptive treatment of the 
subject. The work is now being re- 
vised and printed as two texts, tak- 
ing up the subject matter from differ- 
ent viewpoints. The first text, under 
the old title, emphasizes the logical 
presentation of the subject and a 
thorough grounding in fundamental 
theory. Descriptive matter is also 
given, but the primary object of the 
book is to train the student to acquire 
the scientific outlook and to think 
clearly. The second book, which will 
soon be published, emphasizes not so 
much the derivation of the principles 
as their human and industrial appli- 
cations. Which of these texts will 
best meet individual needs depends 
upon the type of students in a given 
class. A Laboratory Outline of 
Smith’s Elementary Chemistry is now 
available. The presentation of mate- 
rial in the outline follows the order 
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A Copy for 
Every Child 


Charts, pictures and black- 
boards give the little folk ex- 
cellent impressions at the 
moment, but little minds will 
carry the impression better 
if each child has a copy of 
the subject matter—whether 
it be word-text in type or pic- 
tures, problems in arithmetic, 
or anything else. 

















It is easy to make copies suf- 
ficient not only 
for a class, but 
for a whole 
school, with 











THE 
NEW 


ROTARY LETTERGRAPH 


This is a simple duplicating device, operating just like the 
most expensive machine; same size sheet, same capacity 
for quantities; everything the same except for the simplic- 
ity of mechanism and the moderateness of price. The 
Lettergraph costs $35. 


Examination questions, words of songs, whole lessons in 
fact, can be reproduced from typed originals. Drawings, 
diagrams, music and such matter may be reproduced from 
hand-drawn originals. 


The Rotary Lettergraph will be found useful in dozens of 
different ways about the school, as it is today in many a 
business house. Will pay for itself in a very short time. 


Backed by our 23 years of experience in the duplicator 
business, The Rotary Lettergraph is sold with a guarantee 
of satisfaction or your money back. 


Write for further details; no obligation. Use the coupon. 


T. D. HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc., 18 South Wells St., Chicago, Ills. 


(Established 1903) 


—-— FILL THIS IN AND MAIL 


T. D. HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. 
18 8S. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 


[_] Please give me more facts about the Lettergraph. 

C] Please send me a Lettergraph with the understanding that if not 
satisfactory, you will refund my money, if I return the machine 
within 30 days of purchase. 


Check [] Money Order [] Draft [] for $35 enclosed. 
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Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Primer in Lettering. Individual Instruc- 
on Method, A Child’s Work Book in Manu- 
script Writing. By_Marian Clark Cooch and 
Lian E. Talbert. Paper. 37pp. Harr Wag- 
ner Publishing Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

he Middle Country. A Chinese Lad’s Ad- 
m4. in His Own Land. (In “Children of 


World Series.”) By Olivia Price. Illus- 
the od. Cloth. 176pp.. $1.00. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. aes 

Self-Improvement. A Study of Criticism for 
Teachers, By Sheldon Emmor_ Davis, Ph.D., 
President of State Normal College, Dillon, 
Mont. Cloth. 295pp. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York. ' 

Drums of Morning. Inspirational Readings, 
Chiefly from Modern Writers. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Henry Neumann, 
Ph.D., Leader of the Brooklyn Society for 
Ethical Culture. Cloth. 255pp. 80c. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston. 

Grace H. Dodge, Merchant of Dreams. A 
Biography by Abbie Graham. Portrait. . Boards. 
329pp, The Womans Press, New York, 


The Problems of Childhood. By Angelo Pat- 
ri. Edited by Clinton E. Carpenter, Instructor 
in Child Study and Principal of the Training 
School, State Normal School, North | Adams, 
Mass. With an Introduction by William Mc- 
Andrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 
325pp, D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


The Handbook and Directory of Adult Educa- 
tion. Compiled under the auspices of the Brit- 
ish Institute of Adult Education. Paper, or 
Cloth. 190pp, H. F. W. Deane and Sons, The 
Yeur Book Press Limited, 31 Museum St., Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, England, 

Across Borderlines, (Books of Goodwill, Vol. 
Two.) Compiled by Florence Brewer Boeckel. 
For boys and girls of high school age. Illus- 
trated. Paper. 15l1pp. 75c. National Council 
for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Easy Book. First Lessons in Reading. 
By Jean J. Ayer, formerly Principal, Post Road 
School, White Plains, N. Y. Illustrated in col- 
or by Maud and Miska Petersham. Paper. 
46pp. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Civics of My Community. A Laboratory Text 
and Manual in Community Civics in Four 
Books. By J. Wesley Foote, Principal John 
Barry Public School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lec- 
turer in the Teaching of History and Civics, 


University of Pennsylvania. Paper. BOOK 
ONE, 112pp.; BOOK TWO, 80pp.; BOOK 
THREE, 96pp.; BOOK FOUR, 128pp. Each, 


68c. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Individual Number Drills. Addition Combi- 
nations. By James E. McDade, Principal of 
the Wentworth School, Chicago. Sample Set: 
30 Practice Cards; 4 Interval Tests (written) ; 
4 Diagnostic Test Keys; 1 Addition Practice 
Folder; 1 Special Practice Folder; 1 Oral Test 
Folder ; 1 Work Record Card; 1 Individual Work 
Class Record Sheet; 1 Teacher’s Manual. The 
Plymouth Press, 7850 Lowe Avenue, Chicago. 


Word Study and Its Application. By Fred- 
erick J. Fordrung, A.B. Paper. 16pp. 10c. 
The Alexander Press, 114 West 27th St., New 
York City. 

The Pathway to Reading. Fourth Reader. 
By Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Specialist in 
Reading; Willis L. Uhl, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin; James Fleming Hosic, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, 
ment of English, Chicago Normal College. 
Illustrated by Eleanor Howard and Eunice 


Stephenson. Cloth. 319pp. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, Newark, N. J. 

For the Children’s Hour. By Carolyn S. 
Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. Illustrated by 


Rhoda _ Chase. 
336pp. $1.75. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Education and the Good Life. By Bertrand 
Russell. Cloth. 319pp. $2.50. Boni & Live- 
right, New York. 

Joints and How They Are Made. By William 
W. Klenke, Instructor in Woodworking, Cen- 
tral Commercial and Manual Training High 


Anniversary Edition. Cloth. 
Milton Bradley Company, 


School, Newark, N. J.; Author of “Art and 
Education in Wood-Turning.” Illustrated. 
Cloth. 69pp. 85c. The Manual Arts Press, 


Peoria, Ill. 


Graded Drill Exercises in Corrective English. 
Oral and Written. Three books. By William 
A. Boylan, District Superintendent, New York 
City Public Schools, and Albert Taylor, Prin- 
cipal, New York City Public Schools. Cloth. 
BOOK ONE, Grades 4 and 5, 90pp., 50c.; BOOK 
TWO, Grades 6 and 7, 1llpp., 58c.; BOOK 
THREE, Grades 8 and 9, 14lpp., 65c. Noble 
and Noble, New York, 


School Keeps To-day. By Margaret Ashmun. 
Pictures by Ada C. Williamson. (For Girls of 
8-10.) Cloth. 235pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


Elements of General Science. With Experi- 
ments. By Otis William Caldwell, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Director of the Lincoln 
School, and Director in the Institute of Educa- 
tional Research of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and William Lewis Eikenberry, 
Professor and Head of the Science Department, 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School, Pennsyl- 
vania. New edition. Illustrated. Cloth. 600 
pp. $1.68. Ginn and Company, Boston, 


The Indians To-day. By Flora Warren Sey- 
mour, A.B., LL.M., Member of the Board - 
Indian Commissioners. Illustrated. Cloth. 
240pp. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago. 


A Health Education Procedure. For th 
Grades and Grade Teachers. By Kathleen Wil- 
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hyPerry WE WANT EVERY READER OF THIS JOURNAL TO HAVE OUR CATALOGUE 


CATALOGUES. 


Perry 


Pictures 


64 pages, 1600 Miniature Illustrations. 
It costs 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 





— 


USE THESE 


PICTURES IN BEGINNING THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


Ce ne ee 








Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x 3%. For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5% x8. For 25 or more 


. TEN CENT SIZE 
10 x 12. For 5 or more 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art 
Subjects or 25 for Children. 
Size 5%x8. 


Numerous sets of pictures 
and booklets are listed in 
our Catalogue. 





Saved 


THE 


world into music, poetry and beauty lies dormant 
in every child. 
in achild will have a halo of grateful remembrance 
long after the routine work of the school is forgotten. 


he Perry Pictures C. 





Perry Pictures 
Interest and Educate 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors. Also Called Dodson’s 


Nature Pictures. 


Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Also Animals, Fruits, 
Flowers, Minerals, ete. Size 
7x9. 





Landseer 


Large Pictures for Framing 


power to transform this hard matter-of-fact Artotypes 


Size 22 x 28 inches, including 
the margin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for one. 
See Catalogue for 150 sub- 
jects. 


A teacher who awakens this power 





size, 
two. 


Hand colored, same 
$2.00 for one, $3.00 for 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








Education by Correlation,” etc. Illustrated, 
Cloth. 420pp. The National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Research in Progress at the University of 
Minnesota, July 1924-July 1925. Compiled by 
Clarence M. Jackson, M.S., M.D., LL.D., Direc- 
tor. of the Department of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, (In ‘Research Publica- 
tions of the University of Minnesota.” Biblio- 
graphical Series No. 3.) Paper. 309pp. $1.25. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Projects for All the Grades. By Frank M. 
Rich, Principal of School 2, Paterson, N. J., 
Author of ‘Projects for All the Holidays,” ete. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 215pp. A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Stone’s Silent Reading. Books Two and Three. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Marching Drills. Arranged by John N. 
Richards, -P.E., uthor of ‘“Dramatized 
Rhythm Plays,” ete. For the Physical Educa- 
tion Handbook; Loose Leaf Plan. Illustrated. 
Paper. 30pp. $1.00. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. 

An Exhibition Handbook. Special Demon- 
strations Illustrating Features of the Work in 
Physical Education in the Newark Public 
Schools. Assembled by Randall D. Warden, 
Director of Physical Education and Recreation, 
Newark, N. J. Given at the American Physical 





formerly head of Depart- | 





kinson Wootten, Professor of Health, Georgia 





Education Association Convention, May 12-15, 
1926. Illustrated. Paper. 80pp. $1.00. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. 

Texas Flag Primer. By Karle Wilson Baker. 
Illustrated by Rodney Thomson. Cloth, 124pp, 
72c, World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Cupid’s Night Out. A Whimusicality in One 


Act. Text by Frederic Kammann, Jr. usic 
by Stanley R. Avery. Paper. 63pp. Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston. 


Everyday Doings at Home. A Courtesy Read- 
er, By Emma Serl, Head of English Depart- 
ment, and formerly Teacher of Primary Meth- 
ods, Kansas City Teachers College, Author of 
“In Fableland,” etc. Illustrated by Harry FE. 
Wood, Cloth. 128pp._ Silver, 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

Social Arithmetic. Book One. By Frank M. 
MeMurry, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and C. Beverley Benson, C. E., Pur- 
due University. Illustrated. Cloth. 354pp, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 

Junior - High- School Procedure. By Frank 
Charles Touton, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and Alice Ball 
Struthers, Vice Principal of the McKinley Jun- 
ior High School, Principal Elect of the Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
Illustrated. 612pp. $2.60. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 

Self-Direction and Adjustment. By Norman 
Fenton, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Ohio University, (In ‘Measurement and Ad- 
justment Series.””) Cloth. 127pp. $1.40. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


State College for Women; Author of “Health > 
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By Clarence R. Stone, Author of “Silent and | 


Oral Reading.” Book Two: Illustrated by | 
Edith F. Butler. Cloth. 256pp. Book Three: 
Illustrated by Ruth Sutherland. Cloth. 288pp. 


Burdett and 







































Earn $50 to $200 a week! Learn to draw this quick 
dependable home-study way. It’s amazingly easy! 
Profitable opportunities in all branches of this un- 
crowded field always open to good commercial art- 
ists. Beautifully Illustrated Free Book tells all. 
Mail coupon for your copy NOW. 


trate stories and advertisements—design the latest 
fashions and styles—draw sport, political, comic and 
religious cartoons. Boost your pay this easy way. 


You Can—It’s Easy 


It makes no difference whether you know little or nothing 
about drawing now. All that is required is an honest de- 
sire to learn. The simplicity of this home-study method is 
amazing. First straight lines, then curves, then putting 
the two together. Action, shading, composition, perspec- 
tive and technique follow in easy, practical order. In a 
very short time you should be selling your work, because 
you always receive the personal attention and helpful crit- 
icism of capable instructors and successful artists—men 
who know the kind of work that can be easily sold and train 
you for that end. 


$50 to $200 A Week 


Mien DRAWINGS that bring you high prices. Illus- 


Commercial Art is a tremendous field and offers wonderful 
chances for making big money. As a finished artist you can open 
a cozy studio of your own and turn out pictures that bring from 

$25 to $100 each. Just think, $50 to $200 a week gladly paid 
to those who can produce good art work. Now is the 


time to start your preparation for this prosperous field, 


Free Book 


Send today for our Free illustrated booklet which gives 


full details about our school, our students, what they 

e have accomplished through this easy way, and what 
you can accomplish yourself, It will outline to you 

Iven all the charm and fun of a Commercial Artist's life. 


It will tell you all about the really unusual money- 
making opportunities calling to you today and how 





Asia, A Short History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By Herbert H.| 
Gowen, D.D., F.R. As. Soc., Author of “An Out- | 
line History of China.” Illustrated. Cloth. | 
436pp. Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. | 

First Lessons in Nature Study. By Edith M. | 
Patch, Department of Entomology, University 


of Maine. With 38 drawings by Robert J. Sim. 
— 299pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


Problems in Blueprint Reading. By Drew W. 
Castle, Vocational Director, Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College, Joliet, Ill. 
Edited by R. W. Selvidge, Professor of Indus- 





| fit, 
all drawing equip- 
ment used for regu- 


you can qualify for them, Send for it to-day, 
Lose no time. Just fill in and clip the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us now, 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
Room 429-D, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 





[ Washington School of Art, Room 429-D, | 
1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me ‘Quick Easy Way to | 


Drawing Outfit 


A complete, profes- 
sional Drawing Out- 


i Bee » An Artist’’—a , > 
which inchodes ecome An Artist and tell me about 


your method of instruction that makes 
“no talent necessary.” | 











trial Education, University of Missouri, Illus- 1 kis f i Name 
trated, Boards. 87pp. 1.44, : , ar WOrk is urnished ai (Oca aes 
as Press, Peoria, ii. $ The Manual without extra cost—- Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 

Caleb Peaslee. By Frank K. Rich. Cloth.|2S Part of our dT OSS aneeeenneneernmrnrrn —_ | 
342pp, $2.00 net, Henry Altemus Company,|Course. Write for , 
Philadelphia. | Special Offer. (i Se ee aoe srioccsed ~ WRMEOsa.cc0er22.0ce.. 
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Work as the Pencil 
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BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 


Scientifically Correct, Practical and Economical 


Costs Only 


6 7 $7.50 
per gross 


Delivered anywhere in the United States 


EACH 


Don’t neglect during this coming school year the care of your pupils’ teeth. 
Many a failure at the end of the year can be traced to oral default. 


The best way to guard against tooth decay and unpleasant trouble from this 
source is the regular use by children of the Takamine Tooth Brush. 


This tooth brush is thoroughly practical, economical and scientifically correct 
It is heartily endorsed by thousands of our leading educators, 
and so priced that every child in your room this year can afford one of these to 
be kept at school and one or more to be used at home. 


Use the coupon below and get your supply at once. 


oe Friend---The Toothbrush---order NOW 


TT —, 


: aden Corporation, 


Ship me ...... 


 , 


8 Rawson Street, State 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Amounts 
ere 


. gross of Takamine Brushes; price $7.50 per gross.......... ............ 


Indicate number 
Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 6 cents each.................cceee-eeee 


Total amount enclosed $.... 

















[ Name. 


Address 
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spending a nickle. 


MARTIN ENGRAVING COMPANY, 





FREE SAMPLE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Here is an easy way to obtain your own Greeting Cards without 


Send for Free Samples and Color Circular showing DeLuxe assort- 
ment of Steel Engraved Cards and Folders, with full information. 










132 Boylston Street, Boston 











has qualified in and follows exactly the 


Method Textbooks. 


formation. 


New York, N. Y 








The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTEN- 
TIAL VITALIZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM, 
Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. The teacher in the Rural School who 


Palmer Method Plan 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print hand- 
writing as the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful 
teacher of PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METH- 
OD PENMANSHIP is offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied ‘with Palmer 


If you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF 
TEACHING GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest oflice for in- 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., 2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 











Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 















DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 











PRICES 


Your choice of, the World’s best 
ypewriters — Underwood, 
pees Oliver— full size late 


model, completely rebuilt and 
rofinished. brand new, Prices 
smashed down to half. Act quick. 


$ 2 9 
and it’s veal 
Just send 72 ur name and address and we will mail you our 
complete. FREE CATS prepaid, fully Geectibing 0' 
of mach: ine fa fall cc colors. Te! 


every detail of our direct- “to-you small-paymen f pian ite now for 
mendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 


International Typewriter Exchange 


386-188 W. Lake Street. 








Educational Notes 


Installation of shower baths in all 
school buildings in Peru is made man- 
datory under a law recently passed by 
the Peruvian Congress. 


Citizenship night schools in Alaska 
are maintained by the Territorial 
Government, and will be established 
in any community in which twelve 
persons signify their desire to enroll. 


Of the 879 teachers, principals, and 
supervisors of Dayton (Ohio) public 
schools, 764 received credit last year 
for extension work, summer courses, 
or educational travel. 


Detroit’s public-school program con- 
templates the expenditure, during the 
next 10 years, of $73,000,000 for the 
purchase of sites and construction of 
new school buildings. 


Work of student plasterers, brick- 
layers, plumbers, and steamfitters on 
the new $242,300 trade school building 
to be erected in Detroit, Mich., will 
save $23,000 in construction costs. 


More than 1,200 boys and girls from 
seventy-two high schools in North 
Carolina participated in the 1926 an- 
nual state-wide high-school Latin con- 
test. About 900 pupils from sixty- 
four schools competed last year. 


Reforestation is becoming a popular 
school project in New York State. 
This work is promoted by the State 
Conservation Commission, which sup- 
plies young forest trees free for plant- 
ing on publicly owned land and at a 
nominai price to individuals. 


Benefactions amounting to $81,722,- 
887 were made to universities and col- 
leges in the United States during the 
year 1923-24, according to figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Education. 
This amount includes only gifts and 
bequests, and does not include grants 
made by municipalities, states, or the 
National Government. 


“Cooperative church schools” are 
attended by 28,316 pupils in 264 
schools in 36 cities of Kansas. In 
many of the cities it is the practice to 
dismiss the public schools for an hour 
every week to receive instruction in 
the churches, but it is reported that 
in a few places religious teaching is 
given in the schoolhouses. Some of 
the teachers of religion are paid, but 
others render voluntary service. 


Of the forty-nine high school teach- 
ers employed in the public schools of 
Alaska, forty-six are graduates of 
universities or colleges. Of the eighty- 
three elementary school teachers in in- 
corporated towns, sixty-nine are grad- 
uates of universities, colleges, or nor- 
mal schools. Outside the incorporated 
towns, forty-five of the seventy-seven 
teachers are graduates of higher in- 
stitutions. 


Correspondence between school chil- 
dren of America and those of other 
countries is promoted by several 
agencies, the most active of them be- 
ing, perhaps, the junior Red Cross. 
Organizations for like purposes have 
been formed in other countries, and 
some of them have established relations 
on their own account with teachers in 
the United States. The purpose is “to 
advance the cause of world friendship 
by means of international exchange of 
letters, news, and tokens particular 
to their respective countries, especially 
among the younger generations of 
nations.” 


Possession of a thorough knowledge 
of the fundamentals is demanded of all 
pupils before graduation from Trenton, 
New Jersey, High School. A pam- 
phlet, “Minimum Essentials in Spell- 
ing,” has been issued, and tests cov- 
ering the 3,000 words in common use 
must be passed 100 per cent. The 
writing of each pupil submitted in the 
course of regular work is carefully 
scrutinized by teachers, and also ex- 
amined from time to time by the prin- 
cipal, and any carelessness must be 
corrected. Another pamphlet, “Mini- 
mum Essentials in Arithmetic,” has 
been issued. Pupils must answer cor- 
rectly 18 of the 20 examples given in 





each of two tests. 
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‘Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind, then under Dr. Burton’s train- 
ing you will be able to succeed in Short- 
Story writing. Send for this interesting 
Analysis Test, and receive expert critic’s 
y frank opinion. No obligation. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 

Dr. Burton 373 Laird Bldg., | Minneapolis, Minn. 

















High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Years 


inside two Neye Meets all requirements for en- 
unm 3 to college and the leading professions. wns 
Free Bulletins Bend {erie NODA wre Tenctibed 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Depte 1-667 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.3.1923 CHICAGO 


Short:Story Writing 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
- upil earned over $50CO in spare time. 
jundredsare selling constantly tolead- 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and rons ye of 
the Short- Story, and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


WY The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. ESENWEIN Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


ame 


You can vead music like this quickly 
iN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced ee. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 









You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home 


















































PALMER PLY-BASE Tray and Basket Bases 


Bored for reed weaving 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 
PALMER PLY-BASE made of selected 
m veneered Three Ply Panels. Immediate 
kj Shipment. Quality Guarantee 
] PALMER SOFTWOOD BASE made of 
re-sawed pneea dressed 2 sides Bass- 
}] wood Lumber. No unsightly nail holes. 
Sanded both sides and edges. 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chicago, Ill. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [22nd year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution | etc. Illus. 100-page 
booklet, ‘ The Pr “ofes Ssion of ‘Home-Making”, FREE 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St. ,Chicago 


























a, f 
aA PPL A 
Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
= writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
ours. No failures. Complete outline F. 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept.11 St. Louis, Mo. 












Are You Interested in Writing 


short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, FOR PROFIT? 
Then send for our new edition of actual letters os rom- 
{nent editors, ate want your manuscripts. It’s Fs if 
ow. ‘Rac jress M. Mendelsohn, Editor, 
tons os. Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincin- 

io. 


GOVT HELP NEEDED 


All men-women, 18-60, wanting to qualify for Government 
Positions, $140—$225 monthly, local or traveling, write 
Mr. Ozment, 145 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


A BUSINESS COURSE 


will increase your efficiency as a teacher. Thor- 
ough instruction by mail. Write for our catalog 
of courses. _Address: ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE, ~__ Box 332, ALEDO, ILLINOIS. 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 



































Sheridan Report Cards and Class 
Register and Spelling Blanks. 


Used more extensively —— an S. than any other 
card. Several styles. Sampl 


SHERIDAN SCHOOL SUPPLY. COMPANY, Greenwood, S.C. 


TEACH ENGLISH ® Using THE AMERICAN 


SPEECH GAMES 

Less effort—better results. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, _ 
and Preposition Games, each 15e3 entire set, $2.5 
American Speech Game Company, Box 815, Milwackee, Wis. 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 
‘ Send for es catalogue. ey 15 cents. 


MSTORFF BROS., I i 








101 Ferry eg alden, Mass. 








ROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
Poursesin Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Account- 
ing, Law, Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write for 
complete information. Dept. N.1., Peoria, Ill. 

















$20 up. Allmakes. Trial and Payments. 
Typewriters PAYNE CO., Rosedalestation, K. C. Kansas 
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m WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


| DICTIONARY 
New Words such as broadcast, 


realtor, Fascista, novocaine, 
junior college, bloc, trade ace 
ceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 


New Gazetteer including new 
census figures in the United States 
and in all the great powers. Also 
changes in spelling of thousands of 
place names due to changes in the 
official languages of many parts of 
Europe. Copyright 1924. 

G. & C. Merriam Company 

Springfield, Mass. 

Waite for “Word Study”— a helpful 
little publication for teachers of Eng- 
lish. “It is-100% 

cream, no skim- 


milk filler,”said 


Dictionary 




















CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


—Emerson 














| This is the keynote of the new 


Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 

Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 

and President of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, 


Book I The Understanding 
Prince - - - Grade IV 
Book II High and Far - - Grade V 


Books III, IV, and V are in active 
preparation. 













Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


o—e ANY BOOK 
IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay th 
postage. Standard authors, fine ~ 
— new books, all at biggest save 
Be sure to send postcard for 

Clarkson’ 's catalog. 

REE Write for oar great book cat- 
alog. This catalog is a short 
course in literature and is so used 
some of America’ ‘Ss plgpding eniversition; 











Seven thousand Pennsylvania boys 
and girls competed in the second an- 
nual state-wide junior and senior vo- 
cational project contests sponsored by 
the vocational bureau of the state de- 
partment of public instruction. 


Juneau, Alaska, needs additional 
school facilities and being under terri- 
torial government has to ask per- 
mission of Congress to issue $100,000 
in bonds for that purpose. The popu- 
lation of the town is approximately 
4000, and the school enrollment is 401 
as against 252 in 1919. 


More than $158,000,000 was ex- 
pended for the support of state uni- 
versities and colleges in the United 
States during the year ended June 30, 
1925, according to reports received by 
the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education. Of this sum salaries of 
professors and employees absorbed 
more than half. 


The salary of Herbert S. Weet, su- 
perintendent of schools in Rochester, 


| N. Y., has been increased from $10,000 


to $12,000. Dr. Weet has had oppor- 
tunities to become superintendent in 
other important cities but has chosen 
to remain in Rochester where he has 
built up a school system of notable 
excellence. 


The Joliet, Illinois, High School 
Band won the national high school 
championship at the contest held in 
Fostoria, Ohio, in June. It defeated 
the Fostoria band, the winner of last 
year’s contest, by only one per cent. 
Ogden, Utah, took third prize and 
Louisville, Kentucky, fourth. There 
were thirteen contestants. 


Batavia, N. Y., noted for a system 
of individual instruction originated by 
John Kennedy, then superintendent of 
schools, is introducing this fall direct- 
ed study for pupils. Class periods will 
be lengthened from 45 minutes to 55 
minutes and the additional ten minutes 
will be spent in intensive study of the 
subject in hand, under the direct su- 
pervision of the instructor in that sub- 
ject. Following the study period the 
regular class session will be held. 


Figures in a recent Bulletin issued 
by the University of South Carolina 
show a great increase in the state ap- 
propriations for public schools in that 
state in the past twenty years, indi- 
cating a most commendable increase 
of interest in the matter of general 
education. In 1904 to 1906, the 
amount per year was $5000, in 1910 
it had reached $125,000, in 1914, 
$250,000, and in 1924 by gradual but 
steady increase it reached the sum of 
$2,850,000. 


The publishers of American Boy an- 
nounce a free reprint service for school 
newspapers and magazines. Each 
month the editors will select from the 
magazine articles or extracts of spe- 
cial interest to boys and girls in school 
and mail reprints of these to all school 
papers on their list. To obtain this 
service editors of school papers should 
write to George F. Prevost, American 
Boy Magazine, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. There is no charge or 
obligation connected with this, and 
each school paper can use such of the 
material as it desires. 


Louis Pasteur ranks highest among 
twelve world heroes selected by 6,800 
school children in a contest conducted 
by the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War. Votes were cast for 
609 persons in the 368 foreign and 195 
American schools participating. The 
others chosen were in order of their 


(Continued on page 27) 








300,000 lovers buy from it. 
THE BOOK 


. DAVID B. CLARKSON eicxeR 


928 CLARKSON BUILDING, GHICAGO, ILL, 








A QUARTER brings you two copies of my 

rousing March Song ‘‘f Love 
The Good OId U.S. A.’’ for yor Entertainments or 
for your Daily Calisthenics, RTAM, 
Publisher, Hannibal, Mo. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lowa 














Catalog and directions 15c. 
Basketry Materials Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
cnate cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 EverettSt., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 





Address Envelopes At Home 


Earn money addressing-mailing. Spare time. 


Trial supplies free. Write Quick. 
Manager, D190, Box 5119, Kansas City, Missouri. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


(Accredited) 
i ral nurs- 
Lake View Hospital "2 ti Ce a iB, 
fg moreenpoe gg? and, oar thy allowance. i 
and opera’ ospita on_ bea 
information write SUPERINTENDENT OF NU 
4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





For ZAis Year’s Work 
NEW TEACHER-HELPS 


INTERESTINC ~ INSP/RING 


Standard Historical Studies 
BY SEVERE E. FROST 


History Teacher in High Schools and Normal Schools 
for more than twenty years. 


‘‘They help the dull pupils and enthuse the 
brighter ones,’’ (writes a high school Principal.) 













Since last September these newest teacher-pupil aids have gained the 
warm approval of history teachers in more than thirty states. They 
embody a new application of Visual Education, The Project Plan and 
Laboratory Method... They can be used to supplement any basic 
text... They create pupil interest and enable any teacher to present 
history more effectively yet with less personal effort... They can be 
used with any téxt book. 












with appropriate 





Durable paper covers 
illustrations. 

50c per copy or 40c net in lots of ten or 
more. 


EACH LESSON CONTAINS 


(1) Each lesson contains a summary of 
text material in interesting story form 
which illuminates and unifies the subject 
(2) a lesson outline which correctly ac- 
cents all important facts (3) an assign- 
ment which fixes impressions and encour- 
ages independent thought (4) page refer- 
ences to most generally used texts (5) 















“AS HELPFUL TO TEACHERS 
AS TO PUPILS.” (writes one Superin- 







a. “we a oe tendent,) 
which the teacher can show cultura The teacher is freed from the drudgery of 
trends (6) a FULL PAGE MAP—IN preparing outlines for daily lessons and 






COLOR—which brightens the book, in- reviews... ‘The children see at a glance 
creases interest and encourages better {heir value to them,” writes an lowa 









map work, teacher. . . They vitalize history... 
A SERIES e SIX BOOKS—FOR USE The recitation period becomes a _ lively 
WITH ANY TE discussion of interesting events... The 






Teacher no longer PUSHES the pupil 
through history, she needs merely to 
DIRECT HIM. 






U. S. History p Posen 
U. S. History Elementary 
Early European History 
oe Econ Minteey Start your History Classes with 
English History r 7! 
Texas History these Newest Teacher-Pupil Aids. 
Each containing about 96 pages with full Order direct or through your dealer or 
page maps in color, send for specimen copies on approval, 


For the English Teacher 


A New Shakespeare Book 


SHAKESPEAREAN STUDIES SIMPLIFIED 


By Frederick Warde, D. Lit.,—Famous aoe arean Actor, Author 
of “The Fools of Shakespe: ure, ” Ete., and B. F, Sisk, M.S., M. A., well 
known educator, Author of “Elements of cee and “Grammar 
as a Science.” 


A Handbook for teachers and pupils... Analyzes 15 most important 
plays. Tells how to study a play... Contains much material from 
sources not available to average students and teachers... A most 
helpful book. Designed by an Actor and a Scholar to impart a keener 
appreciation of Elizabethan drama... 189 Pages. Attractive cloth binding. 
tions. $1.50 postpaid. 













Illustra- 









A New Marionette Book 


THE PUPPET AS AN ELEMENTARY 
PROJECT 


By Emma Pettey 








Tells in simple language how to make and use ali kinds of puppets. . . 
Describes their project values in correlating art, literature, handicraft, 
language and voice work in Kindergarten, Primary, Elementary and 
Advanced grades... Many Puppet Plays; how to make stage and 
scenery... Tracing patterns for making puppets... Over 50 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25 postpaid. 












A New Supplementary Reader 
By Valine Hobbs 
Fire Prevention rhymes, stories, and playlets: most happily ar- 
ranged as a supplementary re ader for Primary grades... Bright 
original material, highly interesting and definitely helpful in teach- 
ing both reading and Fire Prevention—a subject which is_ being 


stressed more and more every year. Charmingly illustrated by the 
Author, Cloth. 75c postpaid. 


PIONEER PUBLISHING Co.in¢. 


148-160 WORLD BLDC. 
FORT WORTH ~ ~ TEXAS. 


















FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT of PUBLICATION 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades—Three Volumes— 


———[New, Complete, Modern]|_—, 


Each volume presents a great | 
variety of seasonable teaching 
plans and material classified 
under the following headings: 
Biography 
Games 
Geography 
History 
Hygiene 
Literature and Language 
Nature Study 
Picture Study 
Plays and Exercises 
Poems 
Projects 
Seat Work 
Songs 
Three volumes, each 634 x934 in., 
totaling 672 pages 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
_ Full Cloth Binding in Royal Blue 
| Title Stamped in Blue and Buff 





- 














T is with much satisfaction that we announce 


the publication of a wholly new set of Plan 
Books and we are confident that this satis- 
faction will be echoed by thousands of teach- 
ers who read this advertisement. 

For nearly twenty years we have published the 
Teachers’ Every Day Plan Books and have sold in 
excess of one hundred thousand sets to teachers. 
The worth of this work and the appreciation in 
which it has been held is indicated by the fact that 
its sales have increased rather than diminished 
during recent years. 

But in spite of the continued popularity of the 
Every Day Plan Books, we felt that teachers were 
entitled to something newer, and, if possible, better 
in that line—something with fresher ideas, later 
methods, newer material, and emphasizing the very 
latest and best in schoolroom plans and work. 

The Instructor Plan Books are the result. 

While this new work is modeled on the same 
general plan which was found so acceptable in the 
former publication, the contents are entirely new 
and there are two hundred more pages than in the 
former set. 

Our facilities and means for securing material 
are better now than ever before and our list of 
contributors includes teachers and specialists of 
high standing in the lines represented. 

The selection, arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the editorial 
staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with the 
assistance and co-operation of prominent educators. 

As will be seen, the seasonal plan of arrange- 
ment has been continued, with separate volumes for 
Autumn, Winter and Spring. This has proved to 
be the most practical method of arrangement. 

The aim has been to provide not only suggestive 
plans, but also material with which to carry out 
these plans, so that with these books the teacher 
would be amply supplied for the subject in hand. 

The subjects covered are practically the same in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 












Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid $3.60 


Instructor Plan Books . . $3.60 cm $ 4.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 Only ——— 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 
If More Convenient 
USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 


Sold Only in 
Complete Sets 











all three volumes thus carrying these subjects 
through the entire school year. The list of de- 
partment headings appearing above gives an idea 
of the scope of the books, but only a small idea of 
the wealth of material afforded. 

For instance, under Language and Literature 
there are 57 pages of text giving selections and 
methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 
pages and 46 pictures are 
shown with stories of the 
pictures and artists, and [ 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of 
Biography with 383 char- 
acters used in school study. 

Fifty-four pages are 


cae cross (X) 
squares at right 


whether 
wish the Hooks 


aed: ig the 


variety of subjects, and 89 
games are included in the 
30 pages devoted to that 
section. The other  sub- 
jects named are as fully 


eyed cross (X) inone wads = squares 
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AUTUMN’ WINTER 
PLANS PLANS 





——|The Work of Specialists |—— 


Edited By 
FLORENCE RAE SIGNOR 
of the Editorial Staff of 
Normal Instructor - Primary Plans 


Some of the Contributors: 
Daniel Chase 


Supervisor of Physical Education, New 
York State Dept. of Education. 
Anna Botsford Comstock 
Professor of Nature Study, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
R. L. Countryman 
Head of Mathematics Dept., State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
John T. Lemos 
Drawing Instructor in Stanford Univer- 
sity; Asst. Editor, School Arts Magazine. 
Albert Charles Lisson 
Principal, William Blackstone School, 
New York City. ? 
Bertha L. Swope 
Director of oases Education, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Margaret Noel 
Instructor, State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 
Blanche Jennings Thompson 
Department of English, City Normal 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Fred H. Daniels 
Director of Art Instruction, Newton, 
Mass, 
Walter Lefferts 
Principal of William B. Hanna Public 
School, Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Otho Hanscom 
Primary Supervisor, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton. 
Blanche Bulifant McFarland 
Prin., Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Gertrude Stafford Boren 
Principal, Training School, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City, Tenn. 


AND MANY OTHERS 





























A great variety of seasonable entertainment 
material will be found under the headings of Plays 
and Exercises, Poems and Songs—116 pages in all. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 


Reasonably Priced 


Not the least important feature of these books is the 
price which is very low considering the quantity and 
quality of the material supplied and the excellence of 
the books from a mechanical standpoint. The paper 
and binding materials used are of an exceptionally good 
grade and the workmanship is of the highest order. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


To get the greatest benefit from these books you 
should have them from the very beginning of the school 
year. Our credit offer makes this easily possible. Sim- 
ply fill out and mail the coupon below, and the books 
will be promptly sent to you, but you need not make 
payment until October 15th. Don’t delay—order to-day. 


p——Use This Order Blank-——-Pay Later If More Convenient] — 


Date 192.... 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., § Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) 


Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


oF cue Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
iglindicate. tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. Price $3.60. 


tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


| Iam enclosing payment herewith. 





at 


treated. as to payment. 





Street or R. F. D 





Post Office................... 


{] I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15th, 1926. 
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Copies Sold 
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101 Famous Poems 


OU'LL find all your old favor- 

ites included in the “‘1o01 
Famous Poems” together with the 
best work of the outstanding mod- 
ern poets. It is a carefully selected, 
authoritative collection of the best 
English verse and makesa splendid 
text book and reference book for 
all classes in English. There is, in 
addition, a picture of each poet 
with the dates of his birth and 
death. Some of the greatest master- 
pieces of English prose have been 
included in a prose supplement. 





The following are among those whose 
works appear in the “‘10r Famous Poems”: 








Poe Kipling 
Whittier Seeger 
Byron McCrae 
Van Dyke Lowell 
Lindsay ee! 
Rossetti Markham 
Holmes Scott 
Longfellow Frost 
Tennyson Shakespeare 
Bliot oore 
Shelley Cary 
Emerson Whitman 
Wordsworth Keats 
Field Lear 
Gray : Larcom 
Browning Millay 
Sill Masters 
Burns Lanier 
Sandburg Milton 
Noyes Bryant 
Macaulay Kilmer 
Foss Fletcher 
Paper Cover 


Inadurable brown paper cover, this makes 
a practical and inexpensive book 

for use in the classroom. Only 25c 
Cloth Binding 

Dark rate binding, awd embossed. 
A practical and attractive 

you'll be proud to own.......- $100 
Gift Edition 

Handsomely bound in rich, durable kraft 


leather, embossed; stamped in 
GUE... nc ccccsecveveccces $150 


The CABLE COMPANY 
1216 Cable Building CHICAGO 


The Cable Company 
1216 Cable Building 
Chicago 
You will find enclosed $..........- for as 
ic 
please send me....-..-+- copies of your 31.93 


edition of the ‘101 Famous Poems.” 
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votes: Abraham Lincoln, Christopher 
Columbus, George Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Woodrow Wilson, 
Florence Nightingale, Joan of Are, 
Socrates, John Gutenberg, David Liv- 
ingstone, George Stephenson. Twelve 
hundred dollars in prizes has been of- 
fered for the best two-hundred-word 
essays on the persons chosen. A. O. 
Thomas, Maine State Commissioner of 
Education, was chairman of the Con- 
test committee. 


Rear Admiral Philip Andrews, U. 
S. N., chairman of the National Com- 
mittee raising the fund for the preser- 
vation of “Old Ironsides,” states that 
the campaign is being carried on sat- 
isfactorily, although it is difficult to 
reach all school children and teach 
them the deeds of the old frigate and 
the early history of the Republic. The 
admiral declared that it will take some 
time to collect all the money necessary 
through the _ school children, and 
through individual contributions, but 
the resulting sentimental and patriotic 
value of “Old Ironsides” when restored, 
will be very great. The Committee so 
far has reached less than half of the 
children of the country, due to the diffi- 
culty of persuading many school auth- 
orities of the exceptional educational 
features of the campaign which is held 
to remove it far from the usual drive. 


The National Spelling Contest con- 
ducted by twenty-two prominent news- 
papers of the country came to a finish 
in Washington in June. Winners in 
sectional contests took part in the final 
trial, which was held in the auditorium 
of the National Museum before a large 
crowd. The first prize, $1000 in gold, 
went to Pauline Bell, 13 years old and 
a pupil of a one-room school at Clark- 
son, Kentucky. The second prize, 
$500, was won by Betty Robinson of 
South Bend, Indiana, who in the 
forty-sixth round misspelled the word 
“cerise.” Other winners of the six 
prizes were Dorothy Casey, St. Louis, 
$200; Mary Flood, Selbyville, Dela- 
ware, $150; Harriet Blunberg, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, $100; Thomas 
Chegwidden, Berea, Ohio, $50. All of 
the contestants had the reward of a 
trip to Washington, a visit to the Pres- 
ident and many other courtesies. 


A new song book prepared especial- 
ly for use in the schools is worthy of 
the attention of all teachers. It bears 
the appropriate title of ‘Sunshine 
Songs.” There are three hundred 
songs with words and music in the col- 
lection selected from ‘“‘the best songs 
of the best writers of school songs.” It 
is impossible in a brief mention to give 
any detailed list of the contents, but 
the compiler, who is also the author of 
a number of the songs, has been for 
forty years a teacher in New York 
state schools, giving special attention 
to singing in his schools, and his word 
that the songs chosen are the ones 
that pupils delight in singing may be 
accepted as proof of their adaptability. 
There are added a few pages of select- 
ed readings for opening or general ex- 
ercises. The book has 160 pages, is 
bound in heavy paper covers, and sells 
by single copy for 40 cents. Special 
prices on quantities. The compiler 
and publisher is Charles D. Hill, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 


A significant testimonial to the val- 
ue of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary is the comment on this 
work sent to the publishers, G. & C. 
Merriam Co. of Springfield, Mass., by 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, Commission- 
er of Education in New York State: 
“We find the New International Dic- 
tionary a great convenience in the of- 
fice. It is frequently consulted by the 
staff and by myself and always gives 
satisfaction.” 


Education makes the man; _ that 
alone is the parent of every virtue; it 
is the most sacred, the most useful, 
and at the same time the most ne- 
glected thing in every country.— 
Montesquieu. 
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The Cable Company, 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago ) 
Please send me without obligation on my part: | 
O FREE Sample Copy “ror Best Songs” 






O FREE Sample Copy Everyday Song Book 
0) Details about your special offer to schools and 
teachers on the Cable Mitlget Piano. 










, 
AU, Cop 
of America’s Mos? Popular 


Song Books 


ABLE Song Books are published to advance the 
cause of good music and are priced so low that 

no school need be without an adequate supply. In 
order to prove what remarkable values they really 
are, we have set aside 5000 as Sample Copies to send 
to teachers. If you are not already familiar with the 
“101 Best Songs” or the Everyday Song Book ask for 
these FREE Sample Copies. Let us, also, tell you 
about the Cable Midget Upright, the ideal school 
piano, and the special offer we are making to schools 


and teachers. 


101 Best Songs Everyday Song Book 


This is the lowest priced and Edited bya well known authority on 
most popular song book for the teaching of primary music, the 
school use published today. Everyday Song Book contains the 
Compiled to meet the needsof time-tried songs which experience 
the progressive teacher, it con- has proved are the most valuable for 
tainsarepresentative collection teaching in the lower grades. The 
of national, patriotic, college care with which these songs have 
and sacred songs, songs for been graded, the helpful teaching 
childrenand songsof sentiment. suggestions, and the programs out- 
More of the ‘‘1o1 Best Songs” _ lined greatly simplify the work of the 
are in use in schools today than teacher. The number of musical 
any other song book in the games included appeal especially to 
world. the children. 


° 4c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. $1.00 2 
P TUCeS: dozen, prepaid. Less than 12, 10c oe prepaid, 
AN IDEAL SCHOOL PIANO 

The Cable Midget Upright is the acknowl- 
edged leader among school pianos. It pos- 
sesses the same tone, volume and durability 
as the finest standard uprights and is small 
and compact enough for the teacher to look 
over the top in directing her classes. Ask for 
literature describing the Cable Midget Up- 
right and for information about the special 
offer we are making to schools and teachers. 


THE CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Cable Line 
of Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


1216 Cable Building Chicago 
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in Comparison 


OLD RELIABLE 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 





















Geographical 
Globes 


W.C. Globes are specially adapt- 
ed for school use ... on desk or 
table, or hung from ceiling. For 
45 years unexcelled in mechanical 
construction. Imported litho- 
graphed maps. Color guaranteed 
not to fade. Hour circle on each 
to indicate the time anywhere in 
the world. 30 styles and sizes. 
Write for catalog 9G. 




















This trade mark on the back of each genuine piece 


The standard by which all others are judged 
... for forty years Old Reliable Hyloplate 
has stood out in comparison. In the last 30 
years more than 42,000,000 square feet of 
Hyloplate have been sold. Used in schools 
throughout the United States, and in 22 for- 
eign countries, there is more Hyloplate in 
service today than all other manufactured 
blackboards combined. 

Hyloplate is universally accepted for its 
economy and unrivaled high quality. It will 





Alpha Dustless 
Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform 
high quality, made of high-grade 
imported materials in a special 
factory ... MO soap, grease or 
otheringredients harmful toblack- 
boards used. Durable, dustless, 
sanitary, writes clean and clear. 
Extra strong. In “hard,” “‘medi- 
um,” and “soft.” Very econom- 
ical, Write for catalog 9A. 





not warp, chip, crack or break. Its velvet writ- 
ing surface... hard, close-grained and smooth 
«..is famous the world over. The oldest of 
all manufactured blackboard...Old Reliable 
Hyloplate, in its 41st year, is still the leader. 
Produced bythe world’s largest manufacturers 
of blackboard, fully guaranteed by them, and 
the distributor who sells it, to last 10 years or 
more. Easy to install... in black or green. The 
genuine always has the trademark on the back. 
Write for catalog 9H, toobtain sampleand facts, 





(patented) 


Costello Double- 
Sewed Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Re- 
inforced back prevents curling up, 
spreading, or breaking down in 
use. No “pockets” between felts 
for dust to enter. Nothing but felt 
used in its construction. Noise- 
less. Works better, lasts longer. 
Chosen by school boards every- 
where. Guaranteed perfect. Write 
for catalog 9E. 





Bacon Standard 
Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. 
Lithographed in9 colors. Machine 
mounted on heavy cloth backing. 
Engraved to allow a larger map 
of each country, revised to time 
of issuing edition. Detail clear 
and clean. Show comparative 
time, steamship routes with dis- 
tances, heights of mountain peaks, 
and principal railroads. Better,but 
cost less. 48x 41—U. S., Europe, 
Asia, E. & W. Hemispheres, 
World,No. America,So.America, 
Africa. Write for catalog 9B. 
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(@he Constitution of the United States 

= guarantees individual liberty- the n¢ght 
to live as one pleases so long as by so doin 
he does not inferfere with the liberty of his 
neighbor. Ghere is the basic fundamental pledge 
passed on from the Declaration of Independence 
and info the Constitution of the Uhited States. 
Ghere is the teal inspiration of a free citizenship 
which establishes the sovereignty of the people 
and in itself sanctifies the creation of a republic. 
It substitutes for the kingship of one man the— 


kingdom of the people.; — ~.Atperr Orrinere. 
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Educational Research as an Investment’ 


By HENRY LESTER SMITH 
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Dean, School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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sults during the nineteenth century and the first quarter taught than we now have. Formerly it was thought that all 

of the twentieth, has thus far been largely in the field of should be treated alike. This thought assumed that all were 

the discovery of new knowledge and its applications equal in ability and characteristics. It was evident to the eye 
rather than in the field of the propagation of this information that not all were the same height, weight, physical strength, and 
through formal education. Research has spent itself in the field endurance but it was not so evident that they differed in native 
of the discovery of valuable information rather than in develop- intellectual capacity and moral traits and ideals. Such differ- 
ing economical and effective ways of bringing its discoveries ences do exist and they call for differences in treatment. Just 
into the possession of the whole of mankind. In other words, what these differences are and just what treatment best serves 
research has not concerned itself largely with the field of educa- each type we do not yet know in full. Much progress has been 
tion. A continued piling up of new discoveries without a corres- made in recent years in analyzing individual differences and in 
ponding development of the means for propagating general en- applying the instruction appropriate to these differences. But 
lightenment in regard to them is to a large degree futile. My only a beginning has been made along this line. Much further 
plea, however, is not for less emphasis upon research for the dis-. research needs:to be made and it takes laboratories, men, and 
covery of new information and its applications but for a further money to bring about such investigations. The need for such 
development of the method of research in the field of education. research may be illustrated by the recent discoveries of the 
length of the eye span in reading due to studies as to the proper 
length of the line on the printed page and as to the development 
of proper habits of eye movement in reading. Again, it has been 
discovered that many slow reading adults are slow because even 
in their silent reading they unconsciously move the muscles of 
the throat as they would do in reading aloud and are thus held 
down in the silent reading to the speed used in oral reading. 
beauty, morals, right conduct, have grown up. Myriads of new Every year are being made discoveries as significant as the above 
| facts about the operation of the laws of nature and of mind to education but these discoveries are not coming rapidly enough 
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T= contribution of scientific research, so fruitful of re- (TRERE is need for further knowledge about the pupils to be 
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2 piri So research has brought unprecedented readjust- 
ments. New conceptions of the organization of matter and of 
the relationships of various portions of the universe to each 
other have been injected into our thinking. Modifications of 
views as to the origin, significance and destiny of life and matter 
have resulted. Different notions of what constitutes truth, 


have evolved. These new facts and conceptions have added to keep pace with the increasing demand for more information 
materially to the bulk of human knowledge to be conquered by nd for the development of an increasing number of habits and 
the present generation and to the complication of individual, ideals as a control to conduct. 
community, national, and even world relationships that have to 
be solved. UT research is needed just a i - 
The task of education has, therefore, multiplied proportion- Br. of subject matter be thc i a 
ately. New facts about food, health, occupations, communica- generation ago were encumbered with many words that the child 
tion, transportation, have to be learned. New relationships, in- woyld rarely if ever have an occasion to use. To-day the spell- 
dividual and mass, must be conquered. With the old educational ing hooks are made up wholly of words which children and adults 
organizations and methods, these tasks could be accomplished  yse in their daily written work. Not so fortunate have we been 
only by a noticeable increase of time devoted to the task. This in selecting subject matter in other subjects. By research we 
increase in time is costly to the individual who has to spend it could do for these other subjects what has been done for spell- 
in learning and it is costly to the community that has to sup- ing. Just as much progress has been made in the teaching of 
port the individual in school at the same time that it is deprived  gnelling words as in the selection of the proper words to teach, 
of the contribution that his services would otherwise give. It is put still further progress is possible and necessary. It will take 
uneconomical to permit the rising generation to grow up igno- money and time and study, however, to unearth the proper 
rant of this new knowledge of facts and relationships and it is avenues for such improvement. We eal further studies to show 
uneconomical to have them spending the time unnecessarily in yg how to teach so that something more than a memorization of 
gaining a working command of each. It behooves our people, facts may result. The teaching should carry over into conduct. 
therefore, to apply to education even more diligently than ever  {¢ ig of little value to teach children in the physiology class the 
before some of these scientific methods whose application to other care of the teeth and the finger nails if the teaching results not 
fields has been so fruitful of results, many of them most bene- jin clean finger nails and clean teeth. It matters little that we 
ficial to mankind. That these new and valuable heritages may teach maxims embodying fundamental statements as to proper 
the more perfectly and swiftly come into the possession of the ¢onduct on the part of children and still produce a generation 
present-day youth, improvement in our educational system mus‘ that fails to embody these maxims in practice. There is need for 
keep pace with the advance in general knowledge. the discovery not only of the best things to teach modern youth 
; ; but of the best time at which to teach them, the best methods 
[x the elementary and high schools of the United States we had to use to insure that the thing taught will stick in the memory, 
enrolled in 1924 more than twenty-four million pupils. Nearly and above all that it will work itself out in everyday conduct. 
three quarters of a million more students were in the higher in- In order, therefore, for education to do most effectively and 
stitutions of learning of our country. Gradually adult education economically what it should do, further research must be made 
is being extended and thus additions are rapidly being made to Jeading to additional knowledge about the youth of the land 
this vast multitude of learners. For the accommodation of this who are to receive the instruction. Principles must be studied 
mass of people hundreds of school buildings are being erected governing the processes of learning and concerning the im- 
annually. An army of nearly 700,000 teachers is employed for mediate and ultimate effects of present-day stimuli to which 
instruction and administrative purposes. For financing this youth are exposed—such stimuli, for instance, as emulation, hope, 
educational progress more than 2,000,000,000 dollars are spent fear, etc. Investigations should be made to determine under 
annually, Education is, with us, a nation-wide occupation bulk- what environment proper mental, moral, and physical growth is 
ing large indeed in comparison with any other activity, even best assured. The science of biology holds out some promise of 
considering those of greatest extent and importance. There is results along such lines of investigation inasmuch as it has al- 
great need, therefore, for investigations that will throw new and ready revealed that in plant and animal life the medium in which 
better light upon the problem of the proper selection of material the growth takes place modifies materially the character and 
to teach to children and of the best projects through which to form of that growth. Further investigations should be made, also, 
further their individual development and acquisition. into the qualifications of teachers, the best types of school build- 


*From an address delivered at the convention of the National Education Association 9 the results mmediate and ultimate f education, and the 
in Philadelphia, June 30, 1926. (Continued on page 83) 
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The Fundamental Approach to Visual Instruction 


By F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Division of Educational Reference, Purdue University, LaFayeite, Indiana 


HE movement called “Visual Education” 

is a curious phenomenon to the student of 

educational psychology. Some _ jestingly 

ask, “What justification is there for dis- 
tinguishing a type of education in terms of the 
functions of one sense organ? Why not have a 
movement for olfactory education or one for 
gustatory education?” They reason, “Does it 
not follow that a movement for auditory educa- 
tion will accompany the development of the 
radio?” These questions put visual education 
on the defensive and the visual proponent should 
justify his position to the satisfaction of all. 
Certainly an exposition of the meaning of visual 
instruction in terms of pedagogical and psycho- 
logical principles is needed. 

The cognomen “Visual Education” is mis- 
leading. In fact, many individuals with the best 
cf intentions have used the term as though it 
were an open-sesame to all knowledge. The ar- 
guments run something like this: “Emerson 
said that 90 per cent of all knowledge comes 
through the eye. This shows that we are eye 
minded, and that the visual appeal is the best, 
quickest, and most permanent approach to learn- 
ing. Therefore, everything in the curriculum 
should be visualized.” Such “logic” is based on 
the assumption that the nervous tissue in the 
eye is better adapted to “learning” than is the 
nervous tissue in the ear or some other sense 
organ, 

Visual enthusiasts have gone so far in their 
attempts to anaesthetize the function of other 
sense organs in the learning process that they 
argue that one should not talk during the show- 
ing of a film. The psychological reason given is 
that “it interferes with the impulses from the 





Photo by J. C. Allen, West LaFayette, Indiana 


Interest and Action: 
Visual Method 


eye to have sensations coming through the ear.” 
Why not eliminate all music in motion picture 
shows? Or to turn the situation around, why 
not place a curtain in front of all speakers for 
fear that the sight of them will interfere with 
an understanding of their speeches; or, better 
still, place blinders on each member of the audi- 
ence? 

Visual instruction should not be character- 
ized on a basis of the relative importance of one 
Sense organ over against another. It is con- 


Motivation of Nature Study Through the 


fusing. The real con- 
flict, if there be such, 
between visual instruc- 
tion and “other instruc- 
tion” is a matter of em- 
phasis. The former em- 
phasizes the value of 
concrete imagery in the 
learning process. The 
latter, by virtue of the 
contrast, is represented 
as stressing the impor- 
tance of verbal imagery. 
Undoubtedly, the mis- 
directed “eye versus 
ear controversy” grew 
out of the attempts to 
discredit one of the 
most common methods 
of instruction, namely, 
the telling or lecture 
method in which the pu- 
pil listens to verbal ex- 
planations presented by 
the teacher. 

Many proponents of 
visual instruction have 
gone to extremes in thcir attempts to maximize 
the breach between the visual method and the 
language method. They have even asserted 
that moving pictures would supplant teachers 
and textbooks within a short time. Edison sets 
the time for the departure of the textbook at a 
few years.’ At least some enthusiasts in order 
to force the issue have even conducted 
loaded experiments under the guise of science 
to prove the efficiency of the visual method over 
the textbook and oral 
methods of _ instruc- 
tion.” 

The visual enthusiast 
who would discard lan- 
guage and_ textbooks 
forgets that much of 
one’s academic language 
experience comes 
through reading, and 
that reading is made 
possible by the sense of 
vision. That is to say, 
language experience 
through reading is just 
as dependent upon the 
sense of sight as is pic- 
ture experience. Any 
attempt to justify 
teaching with pictures 
instead of with words 
by arguing that the 
sense of sight is the 
most important sense 
organ may be likened 
unto the merry-go- 
round. 

The eye-gate to 

knowledge is a_ pic- 

turesque portal, but 
education is more concerned with what takes 
place after an entrance is effected than it is 
with the gate ‘itself. Even if it were proved, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, that a vast ma- 
jority of the total number of sensations do arise 
from a stimulation of the eye, it is the interpre- 
tation, elaboration, analysis and synthesis of 

1 Hugh Weir, ‘The Story of the Motion Picture,” McClure’s, 
LIV, 81-84 (November, 1922). 

2 A more detailed description and evaluation of these experi- 
ments will be found in F. Dean McClusky, Place of Moving Pic- 


tures in Visual Education, University of Illinois, Educational 
Research Circular, No. 20, p. 11 (1923). 
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This Exhibit Gave an Opportunity for Good Visual Instruction 
as well as Manual Instruction 





these experiences that determine the educational 
product. Experiments show that the same in- 
tellectual activity may be initiated by a variety 
of such experiences and that “we learn quite as 
readily through one sense as another.’*® Other 
conditions, such as past experience and mechani- 
cal advantages, determine which type of initial 
sensory experience is to be preferred by the 
teacher. 

Now, what is the significance of the foregoing 
discussion when applied to the classroom teach- 
er? It means that the relative instructional 
values of moving pictures, graphs, slides, dia- 
grams, models, pictures, stereographs, and ver- 
bal explanations are determined by the mechani- 
cal advantages of presentation and by the past 
experience of the pupils. Clarity, interest, and 
economy are the determining factors. It also 
means that the visual method has a definite place 
in the scheme of instruction and that the im- 
portance of this position to no small degree is 
dependent upon the ingenuity of the teacher in 
preparing visual aids. Above all, the teacher 
must recognize that the various subjects for 
presentation are to be treated and thought of 
as a series of special cases. Each one should be 
given individual consideration and the method 
best suited for its presentation should be se- 
lected. 

For example, in the “Hound and Opossum” 
picture we have a record of action and life, a 
type of scene which arouses interest. Here, 
then, is an opportunity for the teacher of nature 
study to motivate a protracted project in investi- 
gating the lives of some of our native wild ani- 
mals. In this case, the visual method is used for 
the purpose of motivation and perhaps no better 
instructional use could be made of this picture. 
Later, however, the picture might be used in 
studying the relative size of the opossum and 
some of the outstanding characteristics of the 
animal. 

The exhibit pictured was prepared by Michi- 
gantown Unit in the nutrition work of Clinton 
County, Indiana. It shows the vegetables suit- 
able for the diet in the normal child’s cold school 
lunch. This exhibit illustrates the way in which 
a number of different types of visual material 
may be used in presenting a subject. We have 

(Continued on page 95) 


j 3 Arthur I, Gates, Psychology for Students in Education 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923), pp. 280-281. 
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Projects for the First Grade 


By LOIS MATHIS 


Critic Teacher, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Hunisville, Texas 


HE curriculum of the first grade con- 

sists in the working out of a number of 

projects which meet the needs of the chil- 

dren of that grade. While working out 
these projects the fundamental impulses of the 
child are satisfied through silent and oral read- 
ing, oral expression, manual work, drawing, 
singing, dramatic play, and games. 

During the first six weeks of his school life 
the beginner should be made familiar with a 
selected group of the best stories and poems; 
then when the Reader is presented he will find 
himself acquainted with 
the subject matter of 


to carry on a conversation, using correct 
forms of speech. 

12. To give the child an appreciation of na- 
ture. 

13. To create a love for the actual duties of 
life through the home-life project. 

14. To develop industrial ambitions through 
the play-life of the child. 

15. To instill into the child’s mind correct 
principles. 

16. To develop responsibility and reliability 
in children. 


November: Indian Life Project. 
Thanksgiving Project. 

December: Christmas Project. 

January: Home-Life Project continued. 


February: Valentine Project. 
Washington’s Birthday Project. 
March: Home-Life Project continued. 
April: Easter Project. 


May: May Day Project. 


The following outlines give suggestions for 
the Home-Life Project and Halloween Project, 


HoME-LIFE PROJECT 





reading. The _ begin- 
ner should have practice 
in the use of chalk, 


(The Doll as a Center) 


I. The home: 
When children first 





crayon, and paint 
brushes, so that the 
muscles of the hand 
will be trained. This 
prepares him for hold- 
ing his pencil and ob- 
serving and _ reproduc- 
ing the copy when he 
begins to write. At 
some time between the 
ages of five and seven 
years the child is eager 
to write his name and 
interpret some of the 
printed forms around 
him. When this time 
comes he_ should _ be 
taught the things he 
wishes to know. 

These projects are 
not to take the place of 
the formal drills in the 
tool subjects, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, 
but rather to socialize 
that type of recitation. 

The following pro- 
jects attempt the form- 
ulation of a curriculum 
which will answer life’s 
demands because it is 
life. The administra- 
tion of this curriculum 
permits the child to live 
in the school as natural- 
ly and wholly as he 
lives out of it. 

The projects given in 
this curriculum were 
planned with the fol- 
lowing aims in view: 








September's Call 


“Ho, right about face,” September cries: 
“Right about face and march!” cries she, 
“You, Summer, have had your day and now, 

‘ In spite of your sorrowful, clouded brow, 
The children belong to me. 


“Come, fall into line, you girls and boys, 
Tanned and sunburned, merry and gay; 

Turn your back to the woods and hills, 

The meadow ponds and mountain rills, 
And march from them all away. 


“Turn to your lessons and books, my dears, 
Why, where would our men.and women be 
If the children forever with Summer played? 
Come, right about face!” September said, 
“And return to school with me.” 


—SELECTED. 


begin to play with their 
dolls at school, they ar- 
range their doll furni- 
ture, if they have 
enough, on the floor 
without any house. 
After some time, they 
feel the need of a home 
for the doll. 

1. Material for house: 

a) Floor blocks. 
b) Large packing 
boxes. 
II. Furniture for the 
house: 

After the house is 
built, the next problem 
is to furnish it. The 
children may feel a 
need for this when they 
put their dolls to bed 
and find that they do 
not have enough beds 
for all of them. Per- 
haps they will want to 
have a tea party; then 
will arise the need of a 


~—. 
» 
2 


) table. Next comes the 
question of chairs. 
N ) There may not be 
4 enough chairs for all 
~ the dolls. 
1. Furniture needed. 
ad a) Beds. 
mA b) Tables. 
yy c) Chairs. 


d) Dressers. 

e) Settees. 

f) Piano. 

g) Cabinet. 

h) Any home ac- 


a 


Me 








1. To train the child 
to find the possi- 
bilities in the 





cessory that can _ be 
made of materials on 
hand. 











2. Material for the 





significant things 
that — surround 
him, thus enabling him to gain control 
over his environment. 

. To stimulate and direct the natural ten- 
dencies of the child in such a way as to 
meet the demands of society. 

. To develop initiative in the child. 

. To train him in morals, manners, and 

ideals of social life. 

To give him a taste for good literature. 

To give him elementary training in art. 

. To develop a sense of rhythm, 

. To create music appreciation. 

To awaken a desire to sing. 

. To develop physical strength. 

. To develop the ability to tell stories and 


tw 


KSB MONAM WoO 
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17. To develop co-operation among the chil- 
dren. 

18. To satisfy the child’s desire to experi- 
ment with materials; and to acquaint him 
with the properties and possibilities of 
them. 


Suggestions for a Project Curriculum 


September: Begin the Home-Life Project. 
This may be used as the basal project 
throughout the year. Therefore this 
project may be carried on between the 
other projects. 


October: Halloween Project. 


furniture: 
a) Cardboard boxes. 
b) Wooden boxes (large and small). 
c) Berry baskets. 
d) Brads, tacks, small nails. 
e) Hammer, saw, scissors. 
f) Paints, brushes, turpentine. 
3. Bedclothes: 
a) Mattress and pillows. 
Use percale, cretonne, cotton, needles, 
thread, and scissors. 
b) Sheets and pillowcases. 
Use white material. 
ce) Coverlets. 
Use any kind of material. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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A Circus Page for You 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Wouldn’t it be fun to own a circus with its elephants, lions and other wild 
animals! But then if the giraffe had a sore throat think of all the worry 
there would be. You can make a circus of your own by copying these 
rhymes in a booklet and making the pictures above them with crayons or 


colored paper. 
























Here are some things A circle here, A waving trunk, 
I saw one day, A circle there, A beady eye, 
As I was going Two chubby legs And Roscoe Elephant 
Along the way. Sketched in with care; Went by. 
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“Aha!” I thought, Just then a circus A few straight lines, 
“Tis circus time; Cage went by, Circles below; 
Upon this fence And you can draw it You should have seen 
I’m going to climb.” If you try. That wagon go. 
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Now two more circles— Two pointed lines Why sure, since all 
What can it be? Way up on top, The lines are down, 
Just put this down Some lines for legs— We know it now— 





And you will see. Just watch them hop! A Cireus Clown. 
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A Natural Approach to Learning to Read—Part | 


By M. ETHEL BROWN 


Primary Supervisor, Department of Public Instruction, Schenectadu, New York 


lengthen the period of dealing with 

things or the period of first-hand experi- 
ences before beginning the teaching of sym- 
bols, (2) to teach the new by building upon the 
child’s past experiences, (3) to appeal to the 
child’s interest by means of a much enjoyed 
activity and to introduce gradually the unknown 
facts, skills, habits, or symbols in natural or 
functional situations, (4) to create such a need 
in the mind of the child for certain facts, skills, 
or symbols that he will give the necessary atten- 
tion to the drills and practices which will make 
his responses automatic, and (5) to adjust the 
experiences, facts, and skills to the individual 
differences of the children. 

These principles ought to have provided an 
easy road to learning to read, but when we re- 
view the many surveys of school systems and 
note the high percentage of failure among first- 
grade children due to their inability to read, we 
fear that reading methods are not as yet true 
to these principles. 

The general public expects the child who is 
six years old chronologically to learn to read. 
The primary teacher knows this. She feels that 
in order to accomplish this objective she must 
begin teaching the first primer story the first 
day of school. It is difficult for her to realize 
that she will accomplish more by “making haste 
slowly.” ; 

Many educational specialists are now experi- 
menting to find out what constitutes reading 
readiness. When their results are available, the 
beginning reading practices undoubtedly will be 
greatly changed. . Meanwhile thousands of 
teachers must struggle to meet the expectations 
of their patrons and employers. 

Some teachers who have been allowed to work 
out beginning reading methods for themselves 
have found that they can more truly meet the 
needs and interest of the children, better exem- 
plify the general educational principles already 
mentioned, and at the same time give the chil- 
dren more reading ability 
by postponing the use of 
the textbook material for 
one, two, or three months 
and substituting reading 
material dictated by the 


OR many years the tendency in educat- 
HK ing young children has been (1) to 


that she wanted to remember and asked them 

whether they wanted her to write the fireman’s 

instructions for them. They answered, “Yes.” 

She wrote the following sentences on the black- 

board, pronouncing each word as she wrote it: 
The fireman said, 


“Clean up the house and yard. 
Do not light matches.” 


Several children read what the teacher had 
written. She questioned them as to why the fire 
department wanted them to remember these 
things. When the children answered that the 
object was safety, she wrote the word “safety” 
as a title above the quotation on the blackboard. 
That night the teacher printed the sentences on 
cardboard, using the rubber type-sign marker, 
and hung them at the side of the room. This 
was done to free the blackboard and to put the 
material in permanent form. The next morn- 
ing the children asked what the chart was, and, 
when told, they took considerable pleasure in 
reading again and again what they were to re- 
member. Days later they began to pick out the 
words. “This says ‘safety.’ This is ‘matches.’ 
This is ‘fireman.’ ” 

During the days when they were enjoying this 
activity, the teacher let different children dic- 
tate other material to her to write on the black- 
board. Some of these paragraphs she printed 
on cardboard for them. They were all based on 
individual or group experiences. A few of the 
paragraphs are given below. 


Sunday I saw Jack and played 
hide the button. We had great fun. 
We played all the time I stayed at 
his house. JOE. 


I went to my grandma’s Sunday. 
I went to get a present. It was a 
new suit. HARRY. 


Second grade came to our room. 
We played games. JANE. 





children. This material 
takes the form of signs, 
labels, directions, reports 
of field trips or of per- 
sonal experiences, and 
plans for other school 
work. 


One September, the fire 
department of a certain 
city visited each school in 
that city, and one of the 
men gave a brief talk on 
fire prevention. After the 
men had gone, one first- 
grade teacher asked her 
pupils, “What did the fire- 
man who talked to you say 
we ought to remember in 
order to do our part in 
preventing fires?” The 
children replied that he 
said that we should clean 
up the house and yard and 
not light matches. 

The teacher told the 


children that she usually 
wrote down the things 








This House Was Made in School by Beginning First Graders 


We went to the park. We 
brought back some colored leaves. 
They all dried up. We had to 
throw them away. Mary. 


At different times during the day the children 
would ask to be allowed to recognize the differ- 
ent charts. At first each child read his own 
paragraph, but later other children would say, 
for instance, “I can tell what Joe did.” By ask- 
ing, “How do you know which is Joe’s chart?” 
attention was drawn to Joe’s name and later to 
other interesting words. These were remem- 
bered, and soon the children were finding the 
same words on the different charts wherever they 
were repeated. This began definite word recog- 
nition. 

The teacher supplemented the chart work by 
labeling the things in the room and soon used 
written directions, such as the following, for 
the general activities: 


Pass the basket. 
Erase the blackboard. 
Get your wraps for recess. 


Another appeal was made to the children’s 
interest in reading by letting two children sit 
by the teacher when she read stories to the 
class. These children supposedly kept her place 
for her. She read by marking each line with a 
narrow cardboard strip and moving this down, 
line by line. She used this marker because she 
wanted the children to do the same when they 
began to read from books. 

In a few weeks the children had a reading 
vocabulary of many words, thirty of which ap- 
peared in the first story of the basal reading 
series. The teacher then began the formal 
teaching of reading according to the story 
method outlined in the manual accompanying 
the texts. 

Another illustration will be given of a natural 
introduction to beginning reading. This one 
will seem a more difficult undertaking to many 
teachers, but will make a 
strong appeal to them in 
that the plan described 
utilizes child activity and 
interests, places reading 
in a functional situation, 
makes school life like 
home play, unites all the 
work of the day, and gives 
the teacher an _ excellent 
opportunity to adjust the 
work to each child’s abil- 
ity. 

Some men were building 
a new house near the 
school. The teacher took 
the class to see the house, 
to note and name the dif- 
ferent materials being 
used, and to see what 
parts of the house were 
built first. In the conver- 
sation, after returning to 
the classroom, the children 
told of other houses they 
had seen built and of play- 
houses their fathers had 
made for them, and soon 
expressed a desire for a 
playhouse in school. The 
teacher questioned the 
children in regard to how 

(Continued on page 96) 
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September Safety Calendar 
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With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this calendar on paper 
or on the blackboard and color it with bright colored crayons. 
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Before you cross the street, be sure 
To look both ways with care, 

And if the way is clear, walk fast 
And do not loiter there. 
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Phonetics: ‘The Backbone of Reading —I 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


WHY PHONETICS SHOULD BE TAUGHT 


<7 4 OME first-grade classes of normal 
ability read one or two books 
during the first year. Other 
first-grade classes of no greater 
ability read one or two or three 
books by Christmas and fifteen 
or more during the first year. 
Why the difference? Because, 
usually, the children in the first 
case have had no instruction in 
phonetics, while with those in the latter case, 
phonetics has been used as a basis for teaching 
reading. 

Some parents try in vain to discover what 
their six-year-old is learning at school. He ex- 
udes nothing. Other parents are amazed to find 
their child reading a few weeks after he enters 
school, or, at least, struggling with strange 
noises to read signposts along the state high- 
way, advertisements in the street car, and news- 
paper headlines. Why the difference? Because, 
usually, the first child is not studying phonetics, 
and, consequently, a strange word is Greek to 
him. The other child is studying phonetics, and, 
consequently, is not helpless before a strange 
word because he is being equipped to tackle it. 
He is more than apt to see in it some known bit 
which intrigues him; sends him investigating 
the unknown part. He has a power; he feels 
it, glories in it, uses it. 

Many young teachers veer away from the sub- 
ject of phonetics; they are diffident about under- 
taking the teaching of it. If they but realized 
that phonetics is as handy in the schoolroom as 
a pair of pliers in a machine shop, they would 
include it as a necessary part of their cur- 
riculum. 

Phonetics is the open sesame to reading, both 
in the teaching of the subject and in the grasp- 
ing of the subject by the pupil. It is the magic 
which reduces to a minimum the mechanics of 
learning to read, and hence abolishes monotony 
from reading classes. It makes the teacher’s 
work immeasurably easier—after the first few 
weeks. It makes the child an independent read- 
er, and independence is a first aim in education. 
Because of his independence, reading becomes a 
joy to the child, and that is a first aim in the 
teaching of reading. 








WuatT Is PHONETICS? 


Phonetics is the science of sounds, especially 
those of the human voice. In the pronouncing 
of words it is the sounds of the letters, not their 
names, which we need to know. Pronounce a 
simple word, hat, for instance. Not a letter is 
named. It is not necessary even to know the 
name of a letter in order to pronounce the word; 
but it is necessary to know the sounds of each 
letter. How naturally it follows, then, that we 
should teach children, first of all, the sounds of 
the letters. That is expediency. When we teach 
phonetics we teach the elementary sounds of our 
language, and the art of blending them. Thus, 
by giving the child a comparatively few sounds, 
and by teaching him to put them together in 
different combinations, we have equipped him 
with the ability to work out hundreds of words 
independently. It might be easier for the 
teacher—for awhile—to tell the child each new 
word; but it would not be so interesting. The 
method would grow very boresome in time, for 
it simply would mean attempting to make the 
child memorize an infinite number of words. 
That, it can be seen, would become more difficult 
by far than it is to give the child the ability to 
recognize new words by an operative process of 
his own. 

Moreover, by giving him the ability to sound 


out words to himself before he speaks them 
aloud, and to put those words together into a 
silent sentence before he reads it aloud, the 
teacher has gone far toward abolishing that 
singsong, drawling, monotonous fashion of 
reading which makes the reading class painful 
alike to teacher, pupil, and visitor. 

By elementary sounds we mean the sounds of 
the consonants; of the vowels; of digraphs, 
which are two letters spoken as one, such as ch; 
and of diphthongs, or compound sounds, as oi, 
ow. We teach also phonograms, which are the 
basal parts of words, as at in hat, ound in round. 
This is for expediency, as will be shown later. 

W. H. P. Phyfe, in his editions of Words 
Often Mispronounced, states that the English 
language consists of 42 elementary sounds, 4 
compound or diphthongal sounds, and 8 adopted 
sounds. The teacher should familiarize herself 
with all the sounds in the language by consult- 
ing some good authority, although phonetics in 
the early grades does not cover the adopted 
sounds, nor go into all the fine shadings of the 
different vowel sounds. 

Suggested work for September: Preliminary 

sense training. Consonants r, m, n, d, h, f, 

s, t; digraph, sh. 


EAR AND EYE TRAINING 


Like other primary subjects, phonetics re- 
quire sense training as a foundation. The first 
day of school is not too early for the teacher to 
begin this sense training. The subject, like 
other subjects in the curriculum, should be re- 
lated to the month, and related to the other work 
of the schoolroom. This gives unity; and facts 
are clinched by correlation. 

For a preliminary period devote phonetic in- 
struction, similar to that given below, to train- 
ing the ear of the child to distinguish sounds, 
and his eye to watching the lips as sounds are 
formed, so that he may reproduce those sounds 
with the proper placing of his own vocal cords, 
tongue, mouth, and lips. 

1. Let a child close his eyes and tell all the 
sounds he hears. It may be the wind rustling 
the leaves; the call of a robin; the hum of a 
bee; the thud of a horse’s hoofs on the pave- 
ment; the whistle of a locomotive. Let him imi- 
tate each sound. Do this frequently. The child 
gets much of sound study and sound imitation in 
his preliminary music work; and that will be 
helpful in phonetics as well. 


(Continued on page 89) 
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J is to do and say 
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Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace and color. 
DOTTED LINE INDICATES 5DGE OF CARD 
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Health Pageants and Plays 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 





Principal, Kensington School, and Supervisor, Experimental Teaching, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


N the schools of to-day, little need be 
said in justification of either health in- 
struction or school pageants. Yet 
thoughtful teachers can find much to 
criticize in the way in which a great deal 
of this work is carried on. The question 
may well be asked: By what standards 
should one judge the school pageant? 

Too often a pageant is regarded as a 
mere “show” and judged only by the suc- 
cess of the finished production. No mat- 
ter what success attends the final perform- 
ance, no school pageant can be evaluated 
without a critical examination of the pre- 
paration for the pageant by the children. 
One must know exactly what educative 
value each child of the group has received 
from the pageant before the true worth of 
the whole undertaking may be determined. 
Of what, then, does such educative value con- 
sist? 

It seems fair to demand, in the first place, 
that the general scheme of the pageant be sim- 
ple enough to be the plan of the children. Once 
the specific points to be emphasized are chosen 
by them, the most valuable part of all the work 
is the privilege of the children to collect mate- 
rials and ideas, accepting, rejecting, and evalu- 
ating possible content on the basis of whether 
or not the purposes for the pageant will be 
brought out by the selections made. To justify 
the work from this standpoint, it is necessary 
to make sure that the children are thoroughly 
familiar with the content they have chosen to 
represent, in order that they may be discrimi- 
nating in the selection of the pageant material. 





To make sure that this first step in the 
work is well done, there must be sufficient 
time allowed. No pageant prepared in a 
short time can have maximum value for 
the children. It must, rather, be an ocut- 
growth and culmination of a long and in- 
tensive study of subject matter, followed 
by the actual preparation of the pageant in 
steps which the children can grasp in their 
entirety. If the children plan it, the final 
production may not, probably will not, be 
as finished or pleasing as it would be if 
one skillful person planned and directed 
the whole piece of work. The teacher must 
alter her standards regarding the “finish” 
and elaborateness of the pageant, if these 
standards are so high that they cannot be 
reached as the result of the children’s 
planning. 











Clothing of the “Crusaders”: Lady, Gentleman, Servant 


The school pageant is often regarded as an 
extra-curricular activity. To be really valuable 
the pageant must be part of the regular school 
work. Perhaps no other activity affords greater 
possibilities for rich work in the common school 
subjects. Surely at no other time are there 
greater opportunities for the formation and en- 
couragement of worth-while habits of co-opera- 
tion, good sportsmanship, creating, initiating, 
and the like. With the intensity of interest to 
encourage the children, good study habits and 
an interest in research for factual material are 
easily promoted. One who thoughtlessly rele- 
gates the school pageant to the realm of the 
extra-curricular thus loses rich opportunities 
for the fulfillment of the true aims of education. 

A teacher engaged in the carrying forward of 
a pageant project might con- 
tinuously ask herself some 
such questions as these: 

1. Are the children sug- 
gesting and initiating new 
possibilities, thereby evidenc- 
ing their grasp of the situa- 
tion? 

2. Are they growing in 
their ability to work by 
themselves—to evaluate what 
they have done? 

8. Are they reaching out 
into new fields of content as 
a result of their preparation 
for the pageant? 

4. Are they 
new interests, 


establishing 
engaging in 
new activities which will not 


been given? 


The Ancient Herald, the Modern Child, and the 
Standard Bearers 






ne 


cease when the pageant has The Vegetables: 





If the teacher can say “yes” to some 
such set of questions, then the educative 
value of the piece of work is assured. 

A valuable project was worked out in the 
Michigan School of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, of which Mrs. Jeanette Brown was 
principal, under the direction of the Misses 
Mildred and Mabel Tenhaaf, the fifth and 
sixth grade teachers. It grew naturally 
out of the children’s desire to emphasize 
in the minds of their parents and the other 
children of their school some of the things 
that they had been studying regarding the 
place of food, clothing, and shelter in 
healthful living. 

The pageant was given in two parts. 
The first was a series of tableaux, repre- 
senting the contrast between life at the 
time of the ancient crusades and life at the 
time of the Modern Health Crusade, in which 
the children were intensely interested. 

A large frame was constructed and fitted with 
curtains which could be drawn back. While the 
different scenes were pictured with living 
models in this large frame, two children read 
stories which they had written about the two 
crusades. (Some of the stories are given at the 
end of this article.) One of the children repre- 
sented a herald in the time of the ancient cru- 
sades and read stories about the life at that 
time. The other child represented a modern 
child and read stories of the conditions of mod- 
ern life in regard to the food we eat, the clothes 
we wear, and the houses in which we live, 

The other part of the pageant was a drama- 
tization called “How Bobbie Made the Team.” 











? 


From Left to Right, “Beans,” “Peas, 
“Spinach,” “Lettuce,” “Carrot,” “Corn” 


The story was the familiar one of the poor 
underweight boy who could not play on the 
school team on account of his poor health. 
His mother’s efforts to get him to eat the 
proper food had not been efficacious. Fall- 
ing asleep, he had a dream that convinced 
him of the important part which healthful 
foods play in maintaining health. 

His unwholesome breakfast of “Coffee” 
and “Doughnuts,” who, at first, were his 
constant companions, had to give up their 
places to the “Glass of Milk,” “Orange,” 
“Toast,” and “Oatmeal.” 

During his dream, all the healthful foods 
appeared and urged Bobbie to include them 
in his diet, each telling of his own particu- 
lar value. The big, fluffy head of lettuce 
carried a small square of cheese, which, 

(Continued on page 87 ) 
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September Mother Goose Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn 
And get the cow and feed her corn, 

For we must have our milk, I say, 

To make us gain in weight each day. 

If we drink coffee, if we drink tea, 

We shall not gain at all, you see, 

For children small gain weight and grow 
If they drink only milk, you know. 











cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen. 








Duplicates of this double- 

page poster mailed to any 

address, postpaid, at 40 3 
Kt) )) ; 





DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectograph copies 
of these outlines may be given to pupils to trace 
and color on heavier paper. Figure 1 wears a cream 
colored blouse over dull red sleeves and trousers. 
His cap is cream with a red feather. His stockings 
are cream and his shoes brown. Figure 2 has a pale 
green smock over white trousers. His collar, cuffs, 
stockings and shoes are white and his hair black. 
Figure 3 wears a soft yellow bodice and puffs over 
a pale blue skirt. Her light hair is tied with a black 
ribbon. Boy Blue, asleep in the yellow hay, has 
black hair and wears a light blue smock with white 
collar, cuffs, and trousers. His hat is soft yellow 
with a red feather. Mount as shown, using a strip 
of blue oatmeal wall paper, 36 inches by 15 inches, 
and a strip of green paper 7 inches by 36 inches with 
the upper edge torn irregularly. 








Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and Il. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


4) HE dietary can be made complete 
at a smaller cost by using vege- 
tables and fruits that are in 
.} season than by selecting from 
1 those that are cut of season. 
xi| The late summer and fall pro- 
vide us with an abundance of 
vegetables and fruits from 
which to choose. In many in- 
stances the smaller cost of veg- 
etables in season is not the only reason for 
stressing their use. In some vegetables the 
quantity of certain vitamines depends upon 
the freshness of the vegetable. Vegetables out 
of season are less fresh when we get them for 
they must be grown in a suitable climate and 
transported to us. 

Nutrition experts and chemists do not tell us 
just what vitamines are, but they tell us what 
happens when our food is lacking in these diet- 
ary constituents. The vitamines are known by 
their work in the diet, the three best known 
being vitamines A, B, and C. 

Vitamine A is essential for growth. It is 
believed to be stored in the body for a long 
time. Foods known to contain vitamine A are: 
milk, cream, cheese, eggs, butter, tomatoes, 
green leaves of plants, yellow vegetables, and 
germs of seeds. 

Vitamine B is essential for growth. It stim- 
ulates the appetite and digestive glands. Vita- 
mine B is not stored in the body to any ex- 
tent. Foods known to contain vitamine, B are: 
fruits, many vegetables, milk, eggs, seeds, 
whole grains, and legumes. 

Vitamine C is necessary to the proper devel- 
opment of the teeth. 
body to any extent. Foods known to contain 
vitamine C are: tomatoes, oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, potatoes, cabbage, and yellow tur- 
nips. 

Leafy vegetables are essential in the diet. 
Some inexpensive vegetables which supply all 
three vitamines, although some contain more 
of one vitamine than another, are spinach, car- 
rots, cabbage, tomatoes, and potatoes. Some of 
these supply the ash constituent, too. Any of 
these vegetables in combination with milk and 
some protein food will make a nutritious meal. 

A greater use of cabbage is being advocated 
these days because of its low cost, easy access- 
ibility throughout the whole year, and richness 
in all three vitamines as well as in ash content. 
The use of cabbage in its raw state is encour- 
aged for older children and adults. Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose says it should be steamed only a 
few minutes for small children and served 
with a little salt and butter. Cabbage re- 
quires careful cooking in order to retain the C 
vitamine. 

The potato has long been a chief vegetable 
in the diet, and rightly so because it is rich in 
B and C vitamines in addition to giving calo- 
ries, protein, and iron. A vegetable which gives 
the A vitamine and is also laxative should be 
used with the potato. 

When planning your menus for the school 
lunch include some milk; fresh vegetables and 
fruit while they are accessible; cereal, which 
you can get in bread; butter; and eggs. This 
combination will provide the right kind of food. 

Food must be prepared so that it will retain 
the necessary food values. This requires a 
knowledge of cooking. The meals must be 
served nicely, and in an attractive atmosphere 
in order to produce the most effective results. 

During September, flowers both wild and cul- 
tivated are very plentiful. Each pupil who is 








responsible for helping to prepare the school 


It is not stored in the. 


lunch will want to make attractive the room 
in which it is served. This can be done by 
placing some flowers in the windows and on 
the tables, or desks, here and there through- 
out the room. Flowers and sunshine contrib- 
ute a great deal toward making us happy. Any- 
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thing which puts us in a happy attitude at 
mealtime helps to make food do its best for our 
bodies. 

The menus for this month particularly stress 
the use of fresh vegetables and fruit in season. 
They also introduce a salad into the school 
lunch. All of these dishes except the sliced 
peaches may be prepared before school if time 
during the morning cannot be spared to prepare 
the lunch. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. 
To serve more or less than twenty, multiply or 
divide the recipe by the proportional part of 
twenty according to the number of pupils in 
your school. When changing a recipe, keep the 
proportion of the ingredients the same 
throughout the recipe. 


FRESH VEGETABLE SOUP 
Twenty portions of one cup each 


Recipe: 


2 pounds soup beef 
38 quarts cold water 
6 medium-sized onions 


10 tomatoes 

1 cup lima beans 

6 carrots 

Corn from 4 ears 

1% cabbage or 3 cups chopped 
4 medium-sized potatoes 

2 tablespoons salt 


Utensils Needed: 
1 six-quart kettle and cover 
1 paring knife 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 
1 soup ladle 
1 clean dish cloth 


Wipe the meat with a damp cloth to be sure 
that it is clean. Remove the fat and gristle, if 
there is any, and cut the meat in pieces 
about the size of one-inch cubes. Put the meat 
into a boiler and add the cold water, bringing 
it to a boil slowly. After the meat has been 
cooking about a half hour, peel the onions, cut 
them in several pieces, and add them to the meat, 
Peel the tomatoes, cut them up, and add them. 


. Add the lima beans, which have been shelled. 


Scrape the carrots, cut them in small slices or 
dice them and add. Cut the corn from the ears 
and add. Cut the cabbage in small pieces and 
add. Peel the potatoes, cut them in small dice, 
and add them. Add the salt and cook the mix- 
ture about forty-five minutes after the last veg- 
etable is put in. Keep the mixture boiling while 
you are preparing the vegetables. Taste the 
soup before serving to see if there is enough salt 
in it. If you have other vegetables at hand, 
they can be cooked in this soup also. 


BLANC MANGE 
Twenty portions of one-third cup each 


Recipe: 


2 quarts or 8 cups milk 
1 cup sugar 

% cup cornstarch 

5 eggs 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 


1 measuring cup 

1 three-quart double boiler 
2 small bowls 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

20 cups or 1 dripping pan 


Put seven cups of milk into a double boiler 
and set it over the fire to scald. (Be sure that 
there is plenty of water in the bottom part of the 
double boiler.) Put the sugar and cornstarch 
into a small bowl. Break the eggs into another 
small bowl and stir them enough with a spoon 
to mix them well. Add the remaining cup of 
cold milk to the sugar and cornstarch and stir 
until smooth. Add the egg to the milk and corn- 
starch; add the salt; then stir this mixture into 
the scalded milk in the double boiler. (The milk 
will be scalded when it has a scum over the top 
and little beads around the sides of the boiler.) 
Stir the mixture in the double boiler until it has 
thickened; then let it cook twenty minutes. 
Remove the pudding from over the hot water, 
add the vanilla, and pour the pudding into cups 
which have been rinsed with cold water, or into 
a dripping pan which has been rinsed with cold 
water. (The containers are rinsed with cold 
water so that the pudding will turn out in a 
mold.) If a dripping pan is used instead of 
cups, mark the pudding in twenty portions. 
Each portion will be a rectangular piece. Serve 
milk on the pudding, using some of the milk 
that is intended for drinking. This pudding is 
also delicious when served with cut fruit. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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The Monarch Butterfly 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


They find some milkweed plants. 

They lay their eggs under the 
leaves. 

Their eggs are white. 

The rain cannot wash them off. 

In a few days the eggs will hatch. 

There will be many tiny 
caterpillars. 

Each little caterpillar grows fast. 

At last it is big and fat. 

It has yellow green, and black 
stripes. 

It eats the milkweed leaves. 








© L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


See the Monarch Butterflies. 

They are large. 

They are golden brown. 

Their bodies are fat. 

They have two little black eyes. 

They have two little slender feelers. 

They have six legs. 

The butterfly has a little black 
pump with which he drinks. 

He drinks nectar. 

He gets it from the flowers. 

In the fall the Monarchs fly to 





the south. OL. W. remo Paterson, N. “% 
When Spring comes they return 
to the north. It eats for two weeks. 


Then it grows sleepy. 

It makes a green cradle. 

The cradle has orange spots. 

It sleeps in the cradle for ten days. 

While in the cradle the caterpillar 
becomes a butterfly. 

Butterflies carry a yellow powder. 

It comes from the flowers and is 
called pollen. 

They take it from flower to flower. 

Then there will be more flowers 
next year. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 97.) 





© L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
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Getting Acquainted With a Glacier 


By F. L. DU MOND, Curaior of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


was taking my first trip to Alaska and 

western Canada and had stopped at the 

little town of Atlin in northern British 

Columbia. While there I learned that it 
was possible to take an all-night trip to 
Llewellyn Glacier which lay in the moun- 
tains south of Lake Atlin twenty odd miles 
away. I had studied about glaciers when I 
was in school and a fascinating study they 
were. In later years I had read about the 
great glaciers of Alaska and western Can- 
ada, and had always hoped that some day 
I might see areal one. Here, at last, was my 
chance not only to see, but to walk around 
on the surface of a slow-moving river of ice 
—not a river of water with ice frozen on the 
surface, but a great solid mass of ice from 
top to bottom; millions of tons of ice that 





“The Picture Was Perfect” 


the warm rays of the sun could not melt 
away even in the summer time; ice that was 
perhaps thousands of years old. Here was 
an adventure I would not miss! 

So it came to pass that a party of eight 
people climbed aboard the trim launch At- 
linto as it lay tied alongside the dock in front 
of the Atlin hotel. A group of friends and 
interested spectators gathered about to say 
“good-by” as though we were seasoned ad- 
venturers about to go in search of the North 
Pole. Instead, we were a miscellaneous 
group of tourists from the States, dressed in 
durable, comfortable, warm clothing of the 
trail. 





“Our Boat Swung Sidewise, a Springy Gangplank 
Was Pushed Out” 


Photographs by Mr. DuMond 














Find Llewellyn Glacier! 


The engine coughed, purred! We were on 
our way! 

We seated ourselves comfortably on the 
tiny deck, for we had a four-hour ride ahead 
of us. Nature was in a happy mood and the 
sunlight danced among the ripples that 
played over the surface of the lake. The 
mountains, rising abruptly from the shores 
of the lake, were crowned in banks of snow. 
Though it was ten o’clock at night, the sun 
was a full hour above the horizon. The air 
was chill and bracing. The picture was 
perfect. 

Swiftly the minutes sped by. Conversa- 
tion started up, then died down. We pre- 
ferred to enjoy the scenery in silence. The 
sun gradually dropped behind a giant moun- 
tain and disappeared. The long twilight of 
the northern July night settled over moun- 
tain and lake. It became surprisingly cool. 
Blankets were wrapped about the already 
warmly clad members of the party. 

Shortly before midnight it grew dark. 
The throb of the engine lulled us to silence 
and relaxation, but the night was short- 
lived. At half-past one the dawn, cool and 
gray, stole down over the mountains upon us. 
We rounded high rocky walls. A bay with 
boulder-strewn shores confronted us. We 
were about to finish the first part of our 
journey. Although we had not slept a wink, 
the bracing air which always hovers over a 
land of lakes and mountains refreshed us as 
though we had awakened recently from 
slumberland. In a few moments our boat 
swung sidewise, a springy gangplank was 
pushed out, and we were ashore. 

Hidden among the trees that fringed the 
shore were two tents in which were stored 
simple cooking utensils. A fire was made 
speedily by the experienced guide and soon 
we were drinking steaming coffee and tak- 
ing large bites from the delicious sandwiches 
which were put before us. This having been 
done, we were ready for the energetic part 
of the trip. Now for our River of Ice! 

Taking the lead, the guide proceeded along 


a narrow footpath which climbed up the 
wooded hillside and away from the lake. 
How good it: was to feel the leg muscles an- 
swer the demands made upon them! The 
food and the tonic air were wonderful fuel 
which drove the chill from our bodies. We 
swung over the crest of the hill, freely, eas- 
ily. Three miles ahead lay our goal. Up and 
down we went, following the windings of the 
trail. 

Finally, the guide stopped and pointed 
ahead. There below us lay a wide, muddy- 
looking valley with several streams wander- 
ing across it. 

“That muddy hill is the snout of the gla- 
cier,” said the guide. “It is really a hill of 
ice, but from here it looks like a great pile 
of dirt between the darker rocky masses of 





“There Below Us Lay a Wide, Muddy-looking 
Valley . .. That Muddy dill Is the Snout 
of the Glacier” 


the mountains. That great snow-covered 
mountain directly across from us is Mount 
Llewellyn. You can see small glaciers lying 
in the two large valleys on this side of it. 
In front and to the right of Mount Llewel- 
lyn is a great ice field hundreds of feet 
thick.” 

We paused no longer. Our goal was in 
sight. The sun indicated by the crimson 
glow in the east that it would soon be up. 
Hastily we descended the winding trail to 
the flat sand-covered valley below us. Across 
the sands we hurried, jumping over the 
smaller streams, climbing upon the rocks of 

(Continued on page 101) 





The Guide Cut Steps in the Sloping Ice 
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The Mud-Pie Fairy 


ROSEMARY LEARNS HOW TO PROTECT HER CLOTHES 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 









































OTHER had made Rosemary a pretty new school 
dress. It was yellow with a pattern of tiny black 
flowers. There were two pockets, scalloped and bound 
with black, on each side. It was neither too fancy, nor too 
plain. It was just the right kind of dress for a little girl 
like Rosemary to wear to school. 

“When you come home,” said Mother, as she kissed 
Rosemary good-by, “put on your play suit. I will hang it 
on a low hook so that you can reach it.” 

After school, Margery, a little friend, came home to play 
with Rosemary and her brother Roger. 

“IT should like to make mud pies,” said Margery, who 
had changed her dress before coming out to play. 

“Very well,” Rosemary answered. “I will get my tin 
dishes and Roger may fill this can with water.” 

In a few minutes they were all busily stirring their pies. 
Margery, in her play dress, and Roger, in his overalls, 
were very happy. Rosemary remembered her play suit 
hanging upstairs in the closet, but she did not want to 
take the trouble to put it on. 

She looked down into her pie to see why the lumps did 
not come out faster. Right in the middle of it stood a 
little elf. 





“Margery! Roger!” whispered Rosemary, not taking 
her eyes from the fairy. 

The other two children, however, had gone for more 
water, and Rosemary was alone with the elf. His face 
was brown, and he was dressed in brown just the color of 
the mud. He had a lump in his hand ready to throw. 

“Look out!” he cried with a grin, and flung the mud. 

Rosemary jumped back and the mud fell on the ground. 
The brown elf stooped for another bit. 

“Please do not throw it at me,” begged Rosemary. 
“You will spoil my new dress.” 

“T must throw it,” replied the brown elf. “I am the 
Mud-Pie Fairy.” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Rosemary, “what shall I do!” 

“Put on your play suit,” answered the Mud-Pie Fairy. 

“Play dresses are made for play, school dresses for 
school, and party dresses for parties,’ he went on. 
“Everything lasts longer and looks fresher and neater 
when it is used for what it is intended. 

“I cannot wait any longer to throw this mud. Run 
away if you do not want your new yellow dress splashed.” 











Rosemary ran into the house and slipped on her stout 
brown cotton play suit. 

The Mud-Pie Fairy laughed merrily when he saw her. 

“Now this is better,” he chuckled. “What a good time 
you and I are going to have! Iam glad I shall not have to 
spoil your good frock. 

“The Bramble Fairies feel that way, too. They do not 
really like to tear pretty thin dresses, but if little girls 
will wear them into the woods and fields, how can the fair- 
ies help tearing them? 

“The Sharp-Rock Fairies do not like to scratch little 
girls’ and boys’ best patent leather slippers, either.” 

The elf began to turn handsprings and cut such funny 
capers that Rosemary laughed aloud. 

When Margery and Roger came back with the water, 
the Mud-Pie Fairy had gone. They did not see him. 
Rosemary never saw him again, either, but she always 
remembered what he had told her. 
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Thought Versus Symbolism in Arithmetic 





one should add more to the vol- 
uminous writings concerning 
arithmetic that have issued 
from the press during the past 
|} two or three decades. Much 
‘| has been written, it is true. 
—o Very few, if any, authors, how- 
ever, have considered mathe- 
matical thinking paramount. 
Due to an ever increasing emphasis in their 
writings upon form, mechanics, speed, skill in 
manipulation, and memorization of facts and 
processes, and in their use of educational tests 
that measure only the dry bones rather than the 
soul of arithmetic, we seem to have been mak- 
ing very little progress. 


LacK OF MATHEMATICAL ABILITY 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University, in a recent annual report to his 
trustees, said that, with the exception of teach- 
ers of mathematics and others who use mathe- 
matics in following their vocations, such as en- 
gineers, there is practically no ability for 
mathematical thinking among our so-called edu- 
cated classes. Many educators commenting on 
this report were in substantial agreement with 
Dr. Butler. Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, for many 
years the chief of the examinations division of 
the State of New York before he became assist- 
ant commissioner of education, said that, judg- 
ing from the results of Regents examinations, 
he thought Dr. Butler was right; but in order 
to check this opinion, he began to question col- 
lege graduates. Assuming that, if one knew 
mathematics at all, one would know that which 
had been continually repeated, he selected a 
problem from a situation familiar to students in 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry’ and gave it 
to those college graduates he chanced to meet. 
The problem required the finding of the area of 
a triangle six by eight by ten feet. Dr. 
Wheelock reported that up to the time of writ- 
ing he had found no college graduate not fol- 
lowing mathematics as a profession who could 
solve the problem. I have put the same ques- 
tion to several similar college graduates and 
have yet to find one who “has seen the point.” 
It may be said, parenthetically, for readers who 
are likewise puzzled, that, for those who do see 
the point, the solution requires only two sec- 
onds. 

I suspect that the general lack of mathemati- 
cal ability among our educated classes is due to 
the fact that we have been led by those whose 
educational theory has been automatism, whose 
slogan has been “speed,” and whose narrow, 
utilitarian vision has never embraced the possi- 
bilities of power that may be developed through 
a sane presentation of the subject. 


ARITHMETICAL SKILL 


Speeders in arithmetic are blood relatives of 
the speeders of the highway. They rush with 
tremendous acceleration to reach an inconse- 
quential destination. What is that destination 
so eagerly sought? A skill in the manipulation 
of symbols that is as ephemeral as skill in fin- 
gering the keys of a piano. When such skill, 
unpracticed for a few years, is lost, nothing 
else remains—no generalizations, no principles, 
no clear insight into number relations, and no 
power to think quantitatively of the environ- 
ment. 

The whole procedure reminds one of the col- 
ored man Erastus who, in spite of the protesta- 
tions of Amanda, his better half, was deter- 
mined to ride upon the merry-go-round. When 


74) T may reasonably be asked why 
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By E. J. BONNER 


the mad rush of the whirligig had subsided and 
Erastus, with beaming countenance, stepped off 
the platform, Amanda accosted him with this 
perplexing question: “Whar ya bin, Erastus? 
Ya’ve spent yer money and ya’ve bin roun’ an’ 
roun’, but whar ya bin? Ya ain’t bin nowhar 
—ya’re right whar ya stahted!” 

So it is with the children of our public 
schools. With little attention given to the ac- 
quisition of insight into quantitative relations, 
they do not get anywhere by joining in the mad 
scramble for skill in the juggling of abstract 
numbers that, even provided it should not van- 
ish with the increasing years, not one in twenty 
will ever have any occasion to use. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF READING 


Accordingly, the purpose of this series of 
articles on the teaching of arithmetic is to em- 
phasize the neglected element—namely, the 
thought element, the content. Not many years 
ago in the teaching of reading nearly all of the 
teacher’s effort was put upon the children’s ac- 
quisition of form—upon letters, sounds, and 
words. Reading in those days was mere word 
calling. I can remember how surprised the 
children of a fourth-grade class once appeared 
when, after having read very fluently several 
pages in their reader, they were unexpectedly 
asked what it was all about. They scarcely 
knew. It had not been their purpose in reading 
to get thought from the printed page. They 
had been well trained in phonics and could pro- 
nounce many words that they had never seen 
before, but that there was a content to be under- 
stood these children did not realize. 

To-day, in our better schools, all this is 
changed. From the first sentence read in the 
primary department and all through the grades 
we are emphasizing the thought along with the 
form, and children are becoming intelligent 
readers. 


THE STATUS OF COMPOSITION TEACHING 


Composition, as usually taught in the schools 
to-day, however, is almost entirely a matter of 
form—capitals, commas, and grammatical nice- 
ties. The poorest ideas are rated high when 
expressed with good penmanship and correct 
grammatical phraseology. I should like to see 
a generation of children educationally reared 
with the idea that the content of their writing 
should be the first and chief consideration. I 
think such a method, consistently followed, 
would work a miracle in school composition. 
When I hear men of meager education in the 
schools but of wide experience in the affairs of 
the world expressing so excellently what they 
have to say; when I see these same men pen- 
ning so fluently and interestingly what they 
have to write, I begin to suspect that form, 
after all, is emphatically secondary and that it 
is bound to come almost spontaneously, if only 
content leads the way. ° 

Primitive man must have first had an idea 
and then found a gesture or an intonation 
(form) to express it. Is it not equally clear 
that children, in order to learn properly, must 
first get an idea and then find a symbol for its 
expression, instead of learning empty symbols 
and then finding years later, or perhaps never, 
the ideas that the symbols are supposed to em- 
body? If thought and symbol are kept apart 
in the children’s early education, there is little 
prospect of a later union. What teacher, then, 
will be bold enough to throw capitals and 
commas out of the window and concern herself 
with excellency of thought? 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


THE THOUGHT ELEMENT OF ARITHMETIC 


This consideration of other subjects helps us 
to see that we are still in the form stage in 
arithmetic. Are not our children, for the most 
part, using symbols and processes with no idea 
of the meaning behind these symbols and pro- 
cesses? Many educators even declare that it is 
not possible to teach children the relations of 
number and the meaning of the various opera- 
tions required in arithmetic—that the thought 
element of arithmetic is too difficult for chil- 
dren. Were this true, I should say that the 
study of this subject ought then to be deferred 
until the children can understand it; for noth- 
ing can be more dulling to the intellectual facul- 
ties than the studying of a subject into which 
there is little or no insight. The contention that 
children cannot understand number, however, 
may be proved untrue both practically and the- 
oretically. Some children are being taught so 
that they do understand; and we know that the 
race developed number as one of its first 
achievements after language. Had the under- 
standing of number not come naturally to the 
mind of primitive man he would not have so 
early found it “chief device of all.” 

G. Stanley Hall has told us that number gen- 
eralizations are so easily abstracted from the 
concrete that many scholars of the past have 
considered arithmetic deductive in character, 
although, as he says, it is one of the chief in- 
ductive sciences. In other inductive sciences 
many specific instances of a rule or law are re- 
quired as a basis for generalization. In arith- 
metic, as only one instance is all that is usually 
necessary, men have drawn inferences uncon- 
sciously and thus arrived at general truths with- 
out being aware of their source. Using these 
generalizations in the solution of problems, 
they have been deceived into thinking that they 
were using a purely deductive logic. All pri- 
mary number relations, then, are simple and 
easily understood provided we thoroughly fam- 
iliarize the children with the corresponding con- 
crete relations before we attempt to deal with 
their symbols. 

The difficulty with our teaching, whether it 
be composition, geography, or arithmetic, is in 
the fact that symbols (words, maps, books) are 
cheap and easily acquired, while ideas, especially 
original ones, are apparently difficult to develop. 
Many would teach the thought element of arith- 
metic, if only they knew what it was. Numer- 
ous courses of study in arithmetic and numer- 
ous textbook prefaces have declared that think- 
ing was the chief aim of the subject and then 
have proceeded, unwittingly on the part of the 
author, to present mere symbols as the proper 
food for thought. 

It is my contention that no mathematical 
power to think can be developed by merely fol- 
lowing the solution of type problems. All goes 
well with this method, perhaps, in the book 
where problems are described in words and 
where there is usually a cue word that discloses 
the necessary process. In life, however, prob- 
lems are in the concrete; they are not descrip- 
tions; no cue word reveals the solution. Here 
it is that children need to see the relations of 
quantities and of numbers—to think mathe- 
matically. Our children, trained in accordance 
with the customary course of study in the use 
of the ordinary textbook that relies upon imita- 
tion of types, have no power, whatsoever, to 
think through the mathematics of a concrete 
situation. 

The following articles in this series will at- 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Our Federal Government—T he Constitution 


By 


E are grateful that the framers of 

the Constitution gave us a repre- 

sentative form of government, 

which establishes equality of op- 
portunity before the law, and makes char- 
acter and capacity the supreme test of pro- 
motion. This great document is worthy of 
each citizen’s highest respect and strictest 
observance. 

The first union of the thirteen colonies was 
formed in 1643 for protection against the 
Indians. This was called the New England 
Confederation and. was composed of New 
Haven, Connecticut, Plymouth, and Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The second attempt to unite 
the colonies was made at Albany in 1754, 
where a conference was held, attended by 
representatives from ‘Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Maryland. The plans agreed upon at this 
meeting were displeasing alike to the colo- 
nies and the King, and nothing came of them. 
The third attempt at consolidation grew out 
of the passage of the Stamp Tax Bill by Par- 
liament in 1765. In this year, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, all colonies except Virginia, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, and New Hampshire, 
sent delegates to a Congress held in New 
York, where a protest was made against 
taxation by the British Parliament. 

On September 5, 1774, the first Continen- 
tal Congress convened in Philadelphia. The 
meeting was held at the request of Massa- 
chusetts, who wished support of her opposi- 
tion to the coercive acts of the British Gov- 
ernment. Delegates were sent from all of 
the colonies with the exception of Georgia. 
The instructions to the delegates attending 
this Congress did not mention independence, 
or any obvious revolutionary purpose. In 
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© Keystone View Co. of New York 
Independence Hall where the Constitution was 
Written 
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George Washington was President of the 
Constitutional Convention 


fact, most of the instructions stressed the 
desire that harmonious relations be estab- 
lished with the mother country. This Con- 
gress remonstrated against the policy of 
Great Britain towards the colonies, and rec- 
ommended that the colonies refuse to import 
British goods. Moreover, Congress recom- 
mended that a second Congress be called, if 
needed, to continue the work thus started. 

On May 10, 1775, the day that Ethan Allen 
captured Fort Ticonderoga, delegates met 
in Philadelphia to form a second Continen- 
tal Congress. The tone of the instructions 
given to these delegates was firmer and more 
determined than had been those given to the 
delegates to the first Congress. Reconcilia- 
tion with Great Britain was now considered 
to be hopeless. The Battle of Lexington had 
been fought, the fire of patriotism had been 
fanned into a conflagration, and a straggling 
army of sixteen thousand patriots had gath- 
ered around Boston. 

Congress seized and exercised sovereign 
powers. It recognized the existence of a 
state of war, adopted the patriot army 
around Boston as the “Continental Army,” 
appointed Washington its commander in 
chief, assumed the direction of the war, en- 
tered into diplomatic relations with the 
other countries, declared independence on 
July 4, 1776, regulated common concerns, 
and finally promulgated the Articles of Con- 
federation. 

No real union of the colonies was effected 
until the Articles of Confederation were 
adopted in 1781, and that was a union more 
noted for its defects and weaknesses than 
for its virtues as a practical government. 
The inability of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion to meet the needs of the government 
led thinking men of the times to the conclu- 
sion that if the United States were to endure 
as a nation more authority must be given to 





LL.B. 


the central government. The failure of the 
Articles of Confederation was largely due to 
the ineffectual means provided for raising 
money; to the monetary system itself; and 
to the unbusinesslike character of Congress. 
Congress could not control commerce be- 
tween the states, and, as each state had its 
own laws with respect to commerce cross- 
ing its boundary lines, utter confusion was 
the inevitable result. Congress could legis- 
late but it could not enforce if the states 
chose to ignore its laws, and this they fre- 
quently did. 

While the result of the Revolution was still 
in doubt and the fate of the thirteen colonies 
hung in the balance, it became apparent to 
Congress that new sources of revenue must 
be found. Accordingly it passed a resolution 
providing a duty of five per cent on certain 
goods. This modest source of revenue 
failed, however, because Rhode Island re- 
fused to ratify the resolution. Other amend- 
ments of a similar nature met with the same 
fate, for the reason that it required the 
unamimous consent of the states to give ef- 
fect to such measures. 

Impelled by this situation, Congress passed 
a resolution in 1786, in which it was declared 
that the requisitions on the different states 
during the preceding eight years had been 
so unproductive of results that a further re- 
liance on such means of raising money for 
the central government would be impossible. 
With grave solemnity it added that the cri- 
sis had arrived when the people of the Unit- 
ed States, by whose will and for whose bene- 
fit the federal government was formed, 
“must decide whether they will support their 
rank as a nation by maintaining the public 
faith at home and abroad, or whether for 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Picture Study—‘“The Horse Fair” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


41 T is not often that one recog- 
nizes the artist in the child 
so early as in the case of 
Rosa Bonheur, the world’s 
most celebrated woman- 
painter of animals, who was 
born in Bordeaux, France, in 
1822. She was the eldest of 
four children, all of whom had an artistic 
heritage from their painter-father and 
musical mother and grew up to be artists of 
merit. 

As achild Rosa was happy and impetuous, 
and not fond of study. She has written of 
her childhood: “I refused formally to learn 
to read, but before I was four years old I 
already had a passion for drawing, and I 
covered the white walls as high as I could 
reach with my shapeless sketches. What 
amused me also was to cut out subjects; they 
were always the same .... first a shep- 
herd, then a dog, then a calf, then a sheep, 
then a tree, invariably in the same order. I 
spent many days over this pastime.” 

When Rosa was seven years old, Raymond 
Bonheur, her father, who was a drawing 
master of ability and reputation, moved his 
family from Bordeaux to Paris in the hope 
of improving their fortunes. However, the 
revolution of 1830 brought distress to the 















HE powerful horses which the artist has 
painted on this sixteen and one-half feet 
of canvas are being driven to one of the 
busy horse markets of Paris. 


Questions to Answer 


What part of the picture do you 
look at first? What four horses hold 
your attention longest? What be- 
sides the spot of sunlight helps to 
make them more prominent than the 
rest? Which horses seem proud? 
Which frightened or angry? 


Do you think that these horses are 
strong? How do the actions of the 
drivers help us to know this? How 
do you know that the horses are mov- 
ing? Where are they going? Which 
one of these horses would you like 
to buy? 


What forms the background of the 
picture? From which direction do you 
think that the sunlight is coming? 
Does it seem to you that Rosa Bon- 
heur loved and knew the out-of- 
doors? Where would you go to see 
the original painting of “The Horse 
Fair”? 





years afterwards, when the family fortunes 
were beginning to mend, Madame Bonheur 
died. 

Rosa spent the next few years at board- 
ing schools, and was finally apprenticed to 
a seamstress in order that she might learn 
to make her living. This apprenticeship 
was a form of slavery to her, for she was 
like a boy in her interests. Finally her 
father decided to allow her to spend her days 
as she most desired—painting and drawing 
in his studio. Rosa was delighted. Here 
she worked hard at the daily tasks which he 
set for her, drawing from still-life, or copy- 
ing some statue or painting in the Louvre. 

Animals were her favorite subjects, and 
she studied their habits, movements, and 
form, even to the bones and muscles beneath 
their skin. When she was nineteen years 
old, her first pictures, a painting of two pet 
rabbits nibbling at carrots, and a drawing 
of sheep and dogs, were accepted at the 
Paris Salon exhibition. Four years later 
she won her first prize medal there. 

Rosa Bonheur was one of the first paint- 
ers of France to go to nature for her sub- 
jects. Her horses, sheep, and cows were 
always represented in a true landscape of 


little household, for through it the father trees and fields, which brought a sense of 


lost nearly all of his drawing pupils. Two 


“THE HORSE FAIR” 


We are sure 








proudly arch their beautiful necks, while the 
white horse behind them is rearing with fear. 
Each animal seems to have a different feeling 
as he goes to the horse market to be sold. 


(Continued on page 103) 





that the city of Paris is behind the line of trees, 
for the dome of the Invalides is at the extreme 
left of the picture. The scene of this painting 
was often visited by Rosa Bonheur. Here, 
dressed in peasant blouse and trousers, she 
liked to sketch the horses which were being 
brought to the city to be sold. 


The gigantic strength of the Flemish horses 
and the spirited grace of the Arabian horses 
show us that Rosa Bonheur loved horses in 
action. See how the pair of dappled grays at 
the right, whose reins are straining every 
muscle of the powerful arm of their rider, 


In your imagination draw a line connecting 
the tops of the horses’ heads. You will see 
that this line slopes up from the sides of the 
picture to the rearing black horse. ‘The center 
of interest, which has the brightest sunlight of 
the scene, begins with the black horse and in- 
cludes the white horse at his side and the pair 
of dappled grays ahead. The blue clothes 
worn by the men, at the center and at the 
outer edges of the picture, seem to draw the 
whole scene together. The original painting 
hangs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Horse Fair” 


Froma Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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An All-Year Primary Project 


= HINK of an all-year project in 
Wy; the first grade with sustained 
4 interest on the part of the chil- 
(¥ dren throughout the year! 
», Such a project has been in pro- 
: gress for almost two years in 





! 
| 
& ‘| a school in Minneapolis which 
= 4 I visited lately. The work in- 
- terested me so much and seemed 
so well worth while from every 
angle that I asked for a special interview with 
Mrs. Vertz, the teacher. After she had ex- 
plained her reasons for doing the work, and 
showed me her program for the year, I asked 
permission to write it up for NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. This permission was 
most graciously given. 
It is a project centering around the home gar- 
den, the market garden, and the farm. 


Purposes. 

1. To provide background, through inter- 
esting experiences, for pre-primer vo- 
cabulary. 

2. To prepare for the study of fall fruits, 
vegetables, and nuts. 

3. To study primitive life as compared 

with the life of to-day. 

. To gain knowledge of the life and work 
of the farmer and gardener. 

. To learn how products are transported. 

. To gain knowledge of the work of nature 

as a help to the farmer and gardener. 

To teach how the city needs are sup- 

plied. , 

. To teach the dependence of the city on 
the country. 

9. To study community life. 


Early in September Mrs. Vertz urged the 
children to go to the State Fair. She asked the 
parents to take them to the agricultural and 
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By JEAN L. GOWDY 


horticultural buildings in particular. The 
parents co-operated with her in this, and most 
of these little children were taken to see the 
splendid exhibits of fruits, vegetables, and 
grains on display. Many of them saw the ani- 
mals also. 

The children returned from this visit with a 
wealth of interesting experience about which 
they were eager to talk. 

Mrs. Vertz then requested the parents to take 
their children to the city market. More than 
half of the children reported that they had 
been taken, and this added to their desire to 
talk. 

They were now ready for the next step— 
bringing to school the fall fruits, vegetables, 
nuts, and plants for study. These were labeled 
and the names learned. Some of them were cut 
open so that the pulp, seeds or core might be 
examined. They were used in drawing, cut- 
ting, and modeling. Stories and poems relat- 
ing to them were read. Books were made for 
the stories. New songs were learned and en- 
joyed. 

The following calendar shows the outline of 
the work as carried out during the completed 
year: 


September. 

I. Gaining information about garden, mar- 

ket, and farm. 

. Visits to the State Fair. 
. Visits to the city market. 
. Visits to neighboring farms. 
. Conversation lessons on these topics. 
. Stories told and placed on the black- 
board. 
Study of fruits, vegetables, and 
grains; parts used for food, as roots, 
stalk, leaves, flowerets, pulp and 
seeds. 


oO or WDE 


7. Cutting, construction, modeling. 

8. Birds and their use to the farme: 
and gardener. 

9. Insects as food for the birds. 


October. 
II. Work of the farmer and gardener. 
1. Gathering in the harvest. 

. Marketing and storing the products. 

. Storehouses—cellars, warehouses, ele- 
vators. 

. Transportation of products. 

. Construction and cutting of wagons, 
drays, cars, ships, etc. 

. Gathering seeds, labeling them, and 
putting them away for use in the 
spring. 

7. Interdependence of city and country. 

8. Stories, songs, and poems. 


November. 
III. Primitive life. History. Nature’s prep- 

aration for winter. . 

1. Indian life as compared with ours. 

2. The Pilgrims and their homes—their 
treatment of the Indians. Thanks- 
giving. 

3. — of rain, frost, and snow in the 
soil. 

4, Work of the farmer. 

5. Stories, songs, and poems relating to 
these subjects. 


December. 
IV. Lessons in Ethics, Art, Nature. 

1. Talks on kindness, giving, co-opera- 
tion. 

2. Christmas construction work—mak- 
ing presents for Father, Mother, and 
others. Trimming the tree. 

3. Songs, poems, stories. 

4, Study and drawing of snowflakes. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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These little children are never told what to do, but they are always busy. 


On the front board before them is this agreement: 


“Every day I will 
Do some good seat work, 
Read my own lesson, 


Read from a library book, 


Our Busy Workshop 


The children in the back of the room are making a farm yard, those at the table 
are constructing means of transporting farm products. Some of the children at seats 


are making furniture for the doll house in the corner. 


in the morning. 


h ore The seats are all movable and the children are at liberty to place them as they 
Aegon writing, choose. At night, before going home, the seats are placed in order for the Assembly 


They are allowed to choose the thing they need most. This does not mean that Over the blackboard in the back of the room is the alphabet which has just been 


Mrs: Vertz does not know what they are doing; but they seem to have perfect free- finished. The room is so attractive that I have tried to show as much of it as I 


dom, and I saw no one abusing it, 


could, including the birds. 
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Manual Training for Beginners 


By FRANK I. 


JOB SHEET—NO. 1 


UNDREDS of letters have been received 

from teachers and mothers asking for 
drawings of projects simple enough for the 
little folks to make. Materials for the work 
and tool equipment must be considered be- 
cause the equipment of the average home and 
school is just a saw and a hammer. 

After giving considerable study to this 
problem, I have worked out a series of job 
sheets that have solved the difficulties men- 
tioned. These job sheets furnish problems 
that are simple enough for the kindergarten 
and first grade children to make, and the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth grade pupils will also 
enjoy making them. 

Material for these projects is ordinary 
builder’s lath or lattice, 3g inch by 11% inch; 


No. 18 wire brads; and sandpaper. The lath 
can be obtained at any lumber yard or picked 
up around new buildings. A quantity that 
costs only 30 cents will last a class nearly one 
term. The brads can be purchased at the 
hardware store either in bulk or little pack- 
ages. Each package costs about 10 cents and 
weighs one pound. Should it be desired to 
finish the projects after they have been assem- 
bled, mix some powder dye in a tin can and 
dip the projects into the dye. 

The tools required are a back saw, hammer, 
try-square, pencil, and rule. A miter box will 
have to be made for the very young children 
to aid them in sawing the pieces square. 

The object of these problems is to teach pu- 
pils to work from a mechanical drawing, read- 
ing the inches, half inches, and quarter inches 
on the rule; to properly hold the try-square 


SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Deiroit 


for laying out work; to saw to a line; to drive 
nails and hold the hammer properly while do- 
ing so; and to use sandpaper to reduce from 
a rough to a smooth surface. 

If a work bench is not available, this work 
can be done on a table, packing box, saw 
horse, or school desk if the top is protected 
with a piece of board or other material. A 
work bench with a vise is most convenient. 

Sandpaper Block.—This is the first project 
to be made. It should be laid out according 
to the dimensions given on the drawing, and 
the ends should be sawed square. This block 
is to be used for sandpapering and is part of 
the individual equipment. Sandpaper should 
not be held loose over the fingers but should 
be wrapped around the sandpaper block. 

Hot Pan Coaster.—Mother is always look- 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Corn Husk 
Dolls 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


[HE photographs show two quaint little 
corn husk dolls. They are large enough 
to enable one to make good costumes for 
them. Similar dolls greatly reduced and 
dressed entirely in tissue paper may be 
made to stand near the cabin on the sand 
table. 

The drawings show how these dolls are 
made. Cut two small round sticks, or two 
pieces of No. 3 reed, each 5% inches long. 
Carefully wrap each piece with strips of 
husk until about 5-16 of an inch in diam- 
eter. Near each end wrap and tie with 
white thread (see Figure I). 

For the arms use one piece of husk 
tightly rolled and of uniform width. This 
roll should be the same length but a trifle 
thinner than the rolls shown in Figure I. 

Tie the pieces A and B (Figure I) to- 
gether at the top and cover with a smooth, 
light-colored piece of husk. Fold the husk 
over the top and bring down to hip line. 
Wrap husk with a heavy white thread at 
the neck line. Tie the thread in a hard 
knot, leaving long ends to use for fasten- 
ing the arms in place (see Figures III and 
IV). Note the fold in the middle of the arm 
piece which brings the arms in a slanting 
position. 

To make the hair, use brown or black 
darning cotton. Wind the cotton about ten 
times around a 2-inch card. Cut through 
the cotton on one side. Lay the strands 
flat on the top of the head and over the 
middle of them take a long stitch with No. 
50 white thread. Fasten the thread by go- 
ing over in the same place two or three 
times. For the woman doll roll the ends 
of the hair up under the cap.’ For the man 
doll a few stitches will have to be taken 
through the back of the head, and the ends 
of the hair should be trimmed the proper 
length. 

If you wish to have light hair on the 
dolls, use natural colored raffia instead of 
darning cotton, and after it is sewed in 
place shred or divide each strand with a 


(Continued on page 97) 
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John Muir—The Man Who Loved the Mountains 


PAIR of screaming blue jays hov- sin. 

ered about the tree which held 

their nest. How could they know 

that the clear blue eyes of the 
Scotch laddie peering at their precious you needa learn your lessons the nicht, for 
green eggs held only friendliness and the we’re gan to America the morn!” 


joy of discovery? 
and his younger brother David, 
impatiently waiting below for his 
turn to peek, knew the nests and 
eggs of the skylark, the robin 
redbreast, and of many other 
birds in far-away Scotland, but 
this was the very first bird’s nest 
that they had seen in the won- 
drous new land of America. 


John had sighted the nest the 
minute that the oxen had stopped 
in the Wisconsin wilderness. 
Jumping down from the load of 
household goods, he had clam- 
bered up the tree without even a 
glance at the open woods and 
flowery meadows of their new 
home, The blue jays chattered 
and scolded. They could not 
know that the sturdy lad in the 
tree was to be one of the truest 
friends that wild creatures would 
ever have. ' 

John Muir reverenced every 
wild thing that God has made— 
flower, bird, or beast. He loved 
the wild country where they 
lived, and above all he loved the 
rugged mountain crags. Because 
he believed that people need to 
know and love nature, he worked 
to keep unspoiled some of the 
most beautiful wild spots of the 
world. We owe thanks to John 
Muir that we can enjoy the beauty 
of the “big trees” of California 
and the marvels of the Yosemite 
National Park. 

Life had been full of surprises 
and delights in the weeks before 
the Muir family arrived in the 
country near Kingston, Wiscon- 





Eleven-year-old John 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Illustration by Mabel Beisy Hill 


© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
John Muir | 


Who loved all wild things. 

Who rose at one o’clock in zero weather to work on 
his inventions. 

Who at fifteen years of age made a clock with many 
odd attachments. 

Who was happiest on the mountain tops. 

Whose books show us the joy he felt in nature. 


Who helped save the “big trees” and preserve the . 


Yosemite Valley as a national park 





One night as the boys were bending excitement. To think that they were to go 
over their school books by the fireside in to that fairyland where, they had heard, 
their Grandfather Gilrye’s house in Dunbar, trees full of sugar grew in ground full of 
Scotland, their father announced: “Bairns, gold! How delightful it would be to have 
no more grammar and Latin verbs to learn! 
Both John and David were bright boys and 


The boys were scarcely able to sleep for took pride in standing well in their classes, 


but lessons to them, as to other 
Scotch school boys of the time, 
meant a succession of thrashings. 

School life had begun for John 
when he was not quite three years 
old. Even before then Grand- 
father Gilrye had taught wee 
Johnnie his letters from the shop 
signs. At seven or eight years of 
age John had entered the grammar 
school, where lessons became 
harder and beatings more fre- 
quent. For every mistake in the 
three Latin, three French, and as 
many English lessons a day, not 
to mention spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, and history, he re- 
ceived a thrashing; since in those 
days Scotch schoolmasters believed 
that the best way to aid the mem- 
ory was to make the flesh tingle. 

It was not altogether the es- 
cape from these “skelpings” that 
made America so alluring to 
John. Asa sturdy Scotch boy he 
would bear any amount of pain 
without complaint. It was be- 
cause he was going to a wild 
country that John’s heart beat 
the faster. No amount of thrash- 
ing had ever kept him in the gar- 
den during play hours. Off he 
would dash with David to climb 
the crags near Dunbar Castle or 
to race over the meadows look- 
ing for birds’ nests and watching 
the skylarks soar into the air. 
America, he believed, would be 
full of new and beautiful wild 
creatures. 

So John cheerfully said good- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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A Doll House Activity 


new room the first day of school. At first 

the children did not touch the doll because 
they thought it belonged to the teacher, but 
when told that it was to live in their room and 
belong to them they 
were delighted. 


HE children who entered the first grade 
| edi kindergarten found a doll in their 


Teacher’s Prob. 
lem:—To arouse a 
need for reading 


and writing through 
the natural interests 
of the children. 

The doll needed a 
name so the children 
chose by vote 
“Betty” and gave 
her the name of the 
school for a_ last 
name. 

The first day of 
school the children 
expected to read, so 
they were enthusi- 
astic when the 
teacher wrote on 
the blackboard: 

We have a doll. 

Her name is Betty 

Morningside. 

There was no 
place for the doll to 
sit, so the children 
suggested that they make her a chair.: One 
child said, “The chair will be all right for day 
time but she needs a bed for night.” So they 
decided to make a bed also. 

The girls were not so eager to help with 
woodwork, so they decided to make dresses and 
bloomers for the doll. 


Children’s Problem I:—1. How shall we make 
furniture? 2. How shall we make dresses? 


The children drew and cut designs for chairs 
and beds, and the best one was chosen as the 
pattern. 

Everyone cut dress and bloomer patterns, and 
the girls chose the best-fitting for the doll. 

When the chairs were 
made, the children want- 
ed a table. The girls 
had completed some doll 
clothes and had no place 
to keep them, so the chil- 
dren planned a dresser 
with three drawers. 

By this time the bed 
was finished and needed 
a mattress, pillows, pil- 
lowcases, sheets, and 
comforts. The table 
needed a tablecloth. 
When the table was com- 
pleted, the children want- 





go ie 


ed dishes. Most of the 
children suggested buy- 
ing some. We had no 
money. 


Children’s Problem 
Il:—How can we make 
dishes? 


One child made some 
dishes of a modeling 
material, and the chil- 
dren used them one day 
but found them impracti- 
cal, because they changed 
shape each time they 
were used, Finally a boy 


By RUTH V. ANGELO 


suggested that they make clay dishes and paint 
them white. The dishes showed the children a 


need for a cupboard, so two boys made a cup- 
board with three shelves and a mica door. 

The children painted and stenciled all the 
furniture. 











; ae 
Finishing Their Doll House 


The boys not only built the doll house but made 
furniture for it. The girls dressed the doll, and made 
rugs, curtains, and other furnishings. 





When the doll corner was finished, the chil- 
dren put chairs around it for walls, but the 
chairs were often needed elsewhere, so the chil- 
dren suggested that they make a house. 


Children’s Problem III:—How shall we make 
a house? 


Some of the boys drew plans for houses, with 
two or three rooms, but when submitted to the 
class for criticisms they found that we could 
not spare so much floor space, and that it would 
take too much material. 

Finally a little girl said, “Let’s have one big 
room and put all our furniture in it.” This 
seemed most practicable, so the children measured 





Making Rugs for Their Doll House 


the floor space and found that the house could 
be four feet square. They measured the tallest 
boy and found that four feet would also be the 
height of the house. 

Large sheets of celotex were used for the 
walls. 


One by one lumber was nailed on each 
side of the walls so 
that the house 


would stand, and 
could be hooked ito- 
gether. 


While the boys 
were making the 
house, the girls de- 
cided’ that a rug 
was needed. 


Children’s Prob- 
lem IV :—How shall 
we make a rug? 


The children had 
an [Indian picture 
book on the read- 
ing table. From 
this they saw how 
Indians made rugs, 
so they built a loom 
and made a _ blue 
and white rag rug. 


Curtains were 
woe made for the win- 
dows. A house 





number and mail 
box were added. 
Outcomes 
1. Facts taught. 
Construction. 
Proportionate size. 
Placing of windows. 
Patterns—need, use. 
Tools—need, use. 
Roof—how made, why. 
Rug—how made. 
Street and house number—need for. 
2. Skills begun. 


Measuring. 
Reading—plans, directions, records, num- 
bers. 


Sentence building. 

Story building. 
Planning work. 
Following plans.. 
Writing. 

Cutting — patterns, 
designs, clothes. 
Use of tools. 
Sewing. 

Threading ~ needles, 
tying knots, fasten- 
ing thread. 
Molding dishes. 
Sandpapering and 
painting. 

Table etiquette—tea 








All Working on Their Doll House 


party. 
Making judgments— 
sizes and fit of 
dresses, wood, nails, 
hinges, etc. 
Constructive  criti- 
cisms. 

3. Habits and . atti- 
tudes. 
Economy. 
Making furniture. 
Using scraps. 
Saving material in 
sewing. 
Initiative. 
Planning and sup- 
(Continued on page 83) 
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September Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Silent Reading and Seat Work Lessons 
for September 


By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan. Author of “Pleasant 
Land of Play,” “Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” and “Pastime 
Stories for Boys and Girls.” 


Lesson I 


pene this poem on the blackboard or let 
pupils read it from the magazine. When 
all have read it silently, draw a curtain or a map 
in front of the blackboard lesson and then ask 
the children to answer the questions written 
below. 


September Comes 


September is here and school again; 

We hear the school bell call. 

“Come, come,” it rings—a cheerful sound— 
“Come children, one and all. 


“Vacation time is over, 
One cannot always play; 
So get your books and pencils 
And start in school to-day.” 


Questions 


What is the name of this poem? 

What comes in September? 

What do we hear? 

What does the school bell say? 

What kind of sound does the school bell make 
when it rings? 

What does it say about vacation? 

What does it say about play? 

What must children take to school? 

Are we the only children who start to school 
in September? 

Where and who are the others? 


Seat Work 


After the questions have been answered orally, 
remove the curtain from the verses and have 
children draw a picture to illustrate the poem. 
(Suggestions:—A picture of a school with a 
school bell in the tower, the bell slanted as if 
ringing. Draw straight lines radiating from the 
bell, as in cartoons, and write or print on each 
line “Come, come.” In this way the word “come” 
can be learned by the beginners. Then draw 
children, both boys and girls, with books, coming 
toward the school. Under them may be written 
the words “boy,” “girl,” “children,” and on the 
front of the school print the word “SCHOOL.”) 


Lesson II 


September 


September is a fall month. 
The days are hot and the nights are cool. 


Apples, pears, plums, and grapes are ripe in 
September. 

Our mothers are canning fruit. 

They are making jelly and jam. 

We shall eat these good things in winter. 

Bread and jam is good for boys and girls. 

The above lesson may be written on the black- 
board or printed on a stiff card (oak tag sug- 
gested, for it is strong and durable) and given 
to the children to read. Have them read it sil- 
ently and then tell about what they have read. 
Question them about it if they do not tell it all. 


Seat Work 


Write the following on the blackboard for the 
children to read silently and then to follow the 
directions: 

Print the word “September” in capital letters. 

Make a picture of two red apples and two green 

apples. 

Make a picture of three purple plums on a 

plate. 

Draw and color a bunch of grapes. 

Write three words from this lesson that have 

the sound “pl” in them. (Plum, purple, 
plate.) 


Lesson III 


Obey 


Little children must obey 

What is told them every day. 
Mother, father, teacher, too, 
Tell you what is right to do. 
Do not cry or fret, I pray; 
When told to do a thing—obey! 


Questions 


What does “obey” mean? 

Who are obedient children? 

What are some rules we must obey? (Not to 
take things belonging to others, to respect 
the rights of others, to tell the truth, not to 

loiter on the way to and from school, not to 
hurt others, to be kind to our pets, to be 

clean and neat, and other rules that will sug- 
gest themselves.) 


Blackboard Lesson 


Our laws are rules that we all must mind. 

Good laws help us all. 

People who break the law-are punished. 

If we would be good people we must obey the 
law. ° 

Everyone, big and little, must learn to obey. 


Seat Work 


Fold a square of paper like a book. 

Print on the outside “THE LAW.” 

Inside write three times “Obey the Law.” 

Do you know any rule or law? If so, write it. 
What is the Golden Rule? 


Lesson IV 


Goodies 


Jelly and jam and fruit in a can 
Up on the shelf in a row; 
How good it will be 
For you and for me, 
When the cold winds of winter blow! 


Seat Work 


Read this and make a picture of a shelf. 

On the shelf draw three glasses of jelly, four 
glasses of jam, and two cans of fruit. 

Color the jelly red and under it write “Cur- 
rant Jelly.” 

Color the jam jar purple and under it write 
“Blackberry Jam.” 

Color the cans of fruit red and yellow and 


write underneath them “Cherries” and 
“Peaches.” 

Lesson V 

Mary’s Cat 


Little Mary had a cat, 

He was big and white and fz‘; 

On the step he often sat, 

Looking first this way, then that. 
One day Mary said, “My hat 
(Which was big and blue and flat,) 
“T will put upon my cat; 

Wonder how she will like that?” 
So Mary ran and got her hat, 

And put it on her big white cat. 
What a funny sight was that! 

You could not see the big white cat, 
It looked just like a walking hat! 


Seat Work 


Write a list of as many words as you can that 
rhyme with at. 

Make a picture of the white cat sitting on the 
step. 

Make a picture of the blue hat. 

Make a picture of the hat with the cat’s legs 
and tail showing under it. 

Copy the question from the rhyme. 

Write the girl’s name three times. 

Do you know anyone named Mary? 


Lesson VI 
Safety First 


Children, you must be careful when you cross 
the street. 

You must look both ways. 

You must not run in front of a car. 

You must not play in the street. 

You must stay on the sidewalk. 

If you see a “STOP” signal or a red light, you 

must stop. 
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Seat Work 


Draw or cut out a signal with “STOP” printed 
on one side and “GO” on the other. Teach the 
cildren to recognize and to spell these words. 
Teach them that red means danger. 

Draw a picture of an automobile (or cut one 
from a magazine) and color a red tail light on 
it. 

Make a signal lantern of red paper. Use a 
sheet of red construction paper, six by nine in- 
ches. Fold it lengthwise. Cut three-quarter inch 
slits crosswise in it. Open. Paste the ends to- 
gether and paste on a red or black strip of paper 
for a handle. 


Lesson VII 


Write this “Experience” story (material 
gained from the children’s experience) on the 
blackboard. 


The Rat 


Roy has a rat in his house, 

It is a big gray rat. 

Roy does not like it. 

It runs around at night. 

It goes into the cupboard. 

It eats the bread. 

Roy says, “I wish that old rat would go away.” 


Seat Work 


Make a picture of a gray rat. 

Make a brown cupboard. 

Make a loaf of bread. 

Make a rat eating the bread. 

Make a picture of a rat trap. 

Fold a piece of paper with two doors like a 
cupboard. 

Draw a shelf in it. 

Cut a loaf of bread from white paper and paste 
it on the shelf. 

Cut out a rat; color it gray and paste it on the 

shelf in the cupboard. 


Lesson VIII 


A set of alphabet cards may be made for the 
younger and backward children. Use oblong 
cards about ten by twelve inches. Print the fol- 
lowing in ink on the cards. About five cards will 
take up the whole alphabet. Leave a blank space 
which the child will fill in with a letter. Draw 
a line in this space. 

A is for Apple so round and sweet. 

B is for Bread which all children eat. 
is for Cat who can see in the dark. 
is for Dog with a very loud bark. 
is for Ears with which we all hear. 
is for Fire. Take care when you’re near. 
is for Goat eating grass in the sun. 
is for Hen. How fast she can run! 
is for Indian whose skin is so red. 
is for Jam that we spread on our bread. 
is for Kite, how strong it is made. 

L is for Lion—of him we’re afraid. 

M is for Mother. We love her, we do. 

N is for Newspaper. Read it all through. 
O is for Orange, golden and round. 

P is for Potato which grows in the ground. 
Q is for Quince; on a tree it is found. 

R is for Rain which falls from the sky. 

S is for Sun shining down from on high. 
T is for Tree and for Travel and Train. 

U is for Umbrella we take in the rain. 

V is for Vine with its grapes, red and blue. 
W is Water. It’s healthful for you. 

X is for—let me see—X is for express. 

Y is for Yesterday, Yellow and Yes. 

Z is for Zebra with stripes bright and gay; 
He lives in a warm country far, far away. 


Seat Work 
Older children may read this silently and draw 


AS TOs oaQ 


Primary Methods and Devices 


pictures of the objects which stand for the va- 
rious letters; for instance, the first line would be 
illustrated by a picture of an apple, the second 
line by a loaf of bread, etc. Also for older chil- 
dren the blanks may be left where the names of 
the objects occur. These words are printed on 
small oblongs of oak tag and are kept in a stout 
manila envelope, secured to the card (when not 
in use) by means of a paper fastener. 

The care taken of these large cards and the 
small word cards in the envelopes, their arrange- 
ment, ,etc., constitute valuable lessons in neat- 


ness, precision, and orderliness. A count of the . 


word cards, to see if they correspond to the num- 
ber of blanks, checks up on the surety that all 
the cards are returned to the envelopes ready 
for the use of some other child. 

Other lessons may be printed on cards in this 
same way. Number the large card and the en- 
velope of small cards with the same number and 

















write on the envelope the title of the lesson. 
This will be a great convenience in case some en- 
velope slips from the large card. 


Blackboard Reading Lesson 


Milk is good for children. 

Milk is white and sweet. 

Cows give us milk. 

Butter and cheese are made from milk. 

Milk makes children grow strong and healthy. 
How much milk do you drink every day? 


Questions 


Where do we get milk? 

What color is milk? 

How does it taste? 

What is made from milk? 

Why should children drink milk? 

Read the last question in the blackboard read- 
ing lesson. Answer it. 


SEPTEMBER BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 
ILLUSTRATED BY BESS B, CLEAVELAND 
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Seat Work 


Make a milk poster. Find a picture of a milk 
bottle in a magazine or cut one from white paper. 
Mount it on a stiff background or paste it on the 
blackboard. Cut a glass and a straw and mount 
near the milk bottle. Print on the poster in cap- 
ital letters, DRINK MORE MILK. 


Lesson IX 


The Milkweed—An Experience Lesson 
John saw a milkw2ed plant by the roadside. 
It was tall. It had large oval leaves. 

It had a thick stem. 

It had big green pods on it. 

One of the pods had burst open. 

It was full of brown seeds. 

Each seed had fluffy white hairs on it. 

When the wind blew, the white hairs made the 
seeds fly. 

The wind carried them far, far away. 


A Rhyme 


In a green cradle the white milkweed birdies 
Lay cuddled so snugly, until one fine day, 

The cradle burst open; the wind blew upon them, 
And over the meadows they flew far away. 


Seat Work 


Draw a picture of a cluster of milkweed seeds. 

Examine a stalk with its pods; examine the 
seeds and note the color, shape, and size. Use 
white paper and brown crayon and make brown 
seeds on the paper the size of the real seeds. 
Then with lead pencil draw lightly the fine hairs 
on the seeds. 


Lesson X 


Anna’s Pet Cat—An Experience Lesson 
Anna has a kitty. 
It is a little gray kitty. 
Anna feeds her kitty every day. 
She gives it milk to drink. 
She gives it potato to eat. 
The kitty likes to play. 
Anna rolls her ball and the kitty runs after it. 
The kitty always comes when Anna calls her. 
She sits before the fire and purrs. 
That means she is happy. 


Questions and Seat Work 


To be written on the blackboard and copied by 
the children. The answers are to be taken from 
the lesson and written after the questions. 

What is Anna’s pet? (A kitty.) 

What color is the kitty? (Gray.) 

What does Anna do every day? (She feeds 

her kitty.) 

What does she give it to drink? (Milk.) 

What does she give it to eat? (Potato.) 

What does the kitty like to do? (To play.) 

How does Anna play with her kitty? (She 

rolls her ball and the kitty runs after it.) 

Does the kitty mind? (Yes.) 

How do you know? (She comes when Anna 

calls her.) 

What does the kitty do when she is happy? 

(She purrs.) 


Lesson XI 
Politeness 


We must be polite children. 

We must not talk when others are talking. 

We must say “Please” when we ask for any- 
thing. 

We must say “Thank you” when people give us 
things and are kind te us. 

We must be helpful. 

We will open the door for older people. 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 


By Margaret Sterling 











Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent read- 
ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 


































































TONY AND HIS DOG 


This is a picture of Tony and his dog Jip. 

A big boy threw a stone at Jip and hurt his leg. 

Tony loves Jip. When he heard Jip cry and saw 
that he had been hurt, he took him in his arms 
and went to see Doctor Gray. 

Kind Doctor Gray took good care of Jip’s leg. 

Tony feels happy now, for he knows that Jip 
will soon get well. 

Do you know how to care for a dog? ‘Tony 
does. He gives Jip good food. He keeps a clean 
dish filled with clean water for him to drink. He 
made a soft bed in a box for his little pet to lie on 
at night. 
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We will say “Pardon me” if we run into any- 
one or if we pass in front of them. 
Politeness is being kind and thoughtful. 


Questions and Seat Work 

Were you polite to anyone to-day? What did 
you do? What did you say? 

Make a picture of a big apple tree. Make 
three big apples on it. On the apples write the 
words “Please” “Thank you” and “Pardon me.” 

Print the word “September.” From the let- 
ters in this word see how many words you can 
make. (set, met, pet, bet, tree, trees, me, see, 
be, bee, etc.) 

How many days are there in September? 
What day of the month is it to-day? Make a 
September calendar and cross off the number of 
days that have passed. 


For a hundred and fifty years... . educa- 
tional procedure has fussed with prerevolu- 
tionary aims: ornament, selfish culture, scholar- 
ship, prizes, rewards, personal competition, and 
pedantry. The promise of every old-time advo- 
cate of taxing everybody to educate the children 
of some was that the schools would be devoted 
to community welfare, not to personal desires. 

—William McAndrew. 
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Starting the Day Right 
By Lou Richardson 


LAST year when the opening exercises became 
monotonous, I tried out a few plans in the 4A 
grade which, according to the children, were a 
great success. 

I decided that I had been doing too much of 
the planning and the children not enough; so I 
selected two captains from each row, told them 
which days of the week they would be responsible 
for, and let them plan a little program to be given 
by the pupils in their respective rows. The pro- 
grams were rehearsed the evening before so that 
I might give necessary suggestions, but the chil- 
dren did the planning and actual work. The pu- 
pils’ programs that week made the morning ex- 
ercises a hundred per cent more interesting. 

The next week we tried another plan. By this 
time the school work for the year was well under 
way and a good deal of competition was begin- 
ning to appear so we decided to find out what 
children excelled in certain branches. Previous 
to the contest the teacher gave little talks about 
fair play, conceit, and playing the game like good 
sports. The first morning we ciphered down with 
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the multiplication tables to find the champion in 
arithmetic; next day we had an old-fashioned 
spelling match; another day each child wrote a 
little story on a given subject and the best ones 
were read, letting the children choose the winner. 
We also had contests on writing and drawing. 
Excitement ran high that week over the victors. 

The week we played store was enjoyed most of 
all. Each child cut out pictures from colored ad- 
vertisements of small articles of food, pasted 
them on stiff paper, and brought them to school 
for the “store.” Every morning the groceries 
were set up in the store, and a child was chosen 
storekeeper. The children went up to the store 
one at a time to buy their groceries. They were 
each permitted to buy four articles. If the store- 
keeper made a mistake in adding up the bill or in 
making change (with the toy money) he resigned 
his position as storekeeper to some one else. 
Since this was all mental arithmetic, it was fine 
training for the children and they delighted in 
thinking up a problem that would puzzle the 
storekeeper. 

The exercises for the last week of the month 
consisted of the stories and birthday selections 
for the whole month. I agreed with the pupils 
that we had spent a very enjoyable month. 





Keys and key signatures have been con- 
sidered very difficult for children to learn. 
Our music supervisor suggested that the 
keys be placed upon the blackboard to re- 
rain until the children had become famil- 
iar with them. By adapting some litile 
firures found in an old magazine, I con- 
trived the border illustrated. This uncon- 
sciously attracts the little folks’ eyes and 
they thus learn the key names without be- 
ing aware of it. 

Before singing an exercise the children 
compare the key signature with those on 
the blackboard, finding the key name in 
this way. 

I used the regular staff liner, width six 





A SILENT EDUCATOR MUSIC DEVICE 


BY KATHERINE BUSHLEY 





inches. To make the little figures, first 
. outline with a slate pencil. They may be 
colored in three ways: all black outlined 
with white; all brown with white outlines; 
suits of different colors, with heads, arms, 
and legs brown, outlined in white. The 
notes, clef signs, sharps, and flats are much 
more efiective if shaded with black. In 
coloring, note that light colors are made 
much more effective by a generous out- 
lining of black. 
Following is the color scheme used in the 
border illustrated: 
Staff, clef sign, notes, sharps, flats, and 
other lines—use white chalk and shade 
with black. 


white. 
white. 


upon the amount of space at one’s disposal. 


Figures—use dark brown and outline in 
Hats and bags—use black and outline in 


Dimensions would necessarily depend 





Mine, given below, may be used merely as 
a tentative guide. 

Width of completed border—12 inches. 
Length of each staff—10 inches. Space 
allowed between staves for figures—5 
inches. Space allowed for key signature on 
staff—11%4 inches. Clefs extend 1 inch 
above and below staff. The distance from 
the top of the blackboard to the staff is 214 
inches. 
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Sand Table Projects 
By Muriel Paul 


AND tables can be very effectively utilized 

in project work and in correlating the differ- 
ent phases of school activity. Especially in 
the primary grades, they are a great help in 
motivating subjects and in making abstract 
work very real to the child. The three sand 
tables described here were very successfully 
developed during the past year by the chil- 
dren and teachers of the first and second grade 
room in the Monmouth Training School con- 
nected with the Oregon Normal School. 

During the summer school session, the teach- 
ers wished to correlate geography, civics and 
Fourth of July work with the regular language, 
spelling, reading, and writing lessons. In the 
opening exercise period the coming day of cele- 
bration was discussed, leading to the mention 
of different ways in which we could be good 
citizens and helpful to our country and our com- 
munity. Out of this grew a discussion of our 
town, of what it consists, and how the streets, 
stores, and homes are placed. 

In art period, we made very simply con- 
structed houses, using the sixteen square con- 
struction. The squares of paper given the chil- 
dren were of three different sizes. The small- 
est squares were made into homes; the next size 
into stores, the post office, the bank, the hotel, 
etc.; and the largest squares were transformed 
into the churches, the high school building and 
the normal school buildings. Very simple, in- 
deed, were the distinguishing features between 
the butcher shop and the book store, but the 
children knew each building! Each child was 
given a small American flag which he fastened 
to his building, to show that the occupants were 
ready to celebrate the Glorious Fourth. 

Then came the real fun of laying out the 
town. Paved highways, streets, and sidewalks 
were made of heavy white paper and marked 
with crayons. These were laid in the same direc- 
tion as the town’s thoroughfares and were 
made in proportional sizes. The _ schools, 
homes, churches, and business buildings were 
placed in their proper positions, all flying their 
brave little flags. A larger flag on a tall pole 
was shown flying outside the paper administra- 
tion building and represented the flag outside 
our main normal school building. The children 
brought tiny tree-like sprigs of green and small 
flowers to form a tree and rose-bush border 
along Normal Avenue and to make their lawns 
more realistic. A Keep-to-the-Right sign was 
placed at the busiest cor- 
ner of town. 

The possibilities for 
correlation of real educa- 
tional value in this project 
are many, among which 
are: oral composition 
work, using such subjects 
as “How I Can Help to 
Make Monmouth Beauti- 
ful,” “Why I Like Mon- 
mouth,” “How I Can Keep 
Our School Beautiful,” 
“What We Shall Do on the 
Fourth,” “Why I Love Our 
Flag”; written composi- 


tions for the second grade 
on the same and similar 
subjects; booklets on “Our 
Flag,” “Our Town,” “Our 
School,’’ “Independence 
Day,” and similar topics; 
number work in counting 
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and adding houses, blocks, flags, clean yards, 
automobiles on a good paved road, etc.; second 
grade spelling lessons which include the words 
America, Fourth of July, flags, stripes, stars, 
clean streets, yards, town, city, etc.; and such 
simple sentences as “Thursday will be the 
Fourth of July,” “I am glad I live in America,” 
“T love the American flag,’ “Monmouth is a 
clean town”; script reading lessons following 
the ideas used in the opening exercise and lan- 
guage periods; and patriotic songs learned dur- 
ing the music period. 

After Independence Day we decided to make 
our work center around a study of vacations. 
This project would be very appropriate for late 
spring work, also. When developing the vaca- 
tion idea we found that most of the vacations 
with which we were familiar fell into two 
classes—the mountain vacation and the beach 
vacation. We took up each of these separately, 
using the following outlines as a basis. 

1. Types of Vacationing— 

a) Mountains. 

b) Beaches. 

2. Study of Plant and Animal Life— 

a) Birds, Beasts, Insects. 

b) Trees, Wild Flowers. 

c) Fish, Crabs, Clams. 

d) Sea Vegetation. 

e) Conservation. 

(1) Denunciation of Promiscuous Killing. 
(2) Fire Prevention Work. 
3. Types of Camp Shelters— 

a) In the Mountains, 

b) At the Beaches. 

c) En Route. 

4, Camp Cookery— 
a) What to Cook. 
b) How to Prepare Camp Food. 
. Camp Sanitation. 
. Camp Recreations. 
. Industries Noted and Discussed— 

a) Fishing. 

b) Lumbering. 

c) Coast Guard Work. 

d) Shipbuilding. 

We correlated subjects in this project much as 
in the Independence Day project, having the va- 
cation idea permeate the opening exercises, oral 
and written language work, spelling, writing, 
number work, and music. It could be easily 
correlated with art and reading. 

Although we live within one hundred miles 
of the ocean, we found that several of our chil- 
dren had never seen it. So we built up a ‘Va- 
cation Sand Table,” making the ocean as real- 
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istic as we could by putting real water in one 
end of the table. This was made possible by 
having a tin partition soldered across our table 
to keep the water from moistening the sand, 
This partition we camouflaged with clay, plasti- 
cine, and coarse gravel until it resembled a 
sandy shore. In the water we placed bluing, real 
seaweeds brought from the beach, a wooden life 
buoy, little wooden boats, and some rocks. To 
guard the rocky shores we built plasticine light- 
houses. On the sandy beach we placed children 
playing with real sea shells and bits of drift- 
wood. A village of tiny paper houses repre- 
sented a seaside resort. 

All this took up about half of the sand table. 
As the foothills stretched back from the sandy 
beach, they turned into grass and tree covered 
mountains. Here we built some mountain camps, 
using paper tents, furniture made of clay or 
rough twigs, forked-stick cranes holding clay 
kettles over camp fires, ete. Close observation 
also showed different wild animals (of clay) 
and a small tin-foil stream running down to the 
ocean. 

Of course, the making and placing of the ar- 
ticles used on this table were practically all 
done by the children in different class periods. 
We feel that to be the main reason why the 
project seemed so worth while and so successful. 

A less pretentious but very artistic and very 
worth-while sand table was one I saw worked 
out in January in connection with a Winter Birds 
Project. The table was built up while the fol- 
lowing and related topics were handled in the 
language and opening exercise periods: 

1. Where Most of the Birds Are Now. 

2. What Brave Ones Are Still with Us. 

3. The Value of Birds to Mankind. 

4. How We Can Help Them. 

Out of construction paper the teacher made 
the semblance of the side of a house, showing 
two good-sized windows with white curtains 
drawn to the sides. This house was placed at 
the edge of the sand table so that the windows 
overlooked the table itself. Two children’s 
heads—colored and cut out by the second grade 
seat-work class—were placed behind the win- 
dows so that the children seemed to be watching 
the window ledge. On this were placed crumbs 
—saved from the children’s lunches—and birds 
which had been constructed by the second grade. 
Each bird was made of two bird forms colored, 
cut out, and pasted together with a bit of cotton 
between them. 

The sand table itself showed a winter scene 
consisting of brown moss-covered ground, a 





frozen glass lake, bare 
twig trees, and a little 
pebble path. More birds 


were seen fastened in the 
trees, standing by the 
lake, or gathered around 
a little bunch of bread 
crumbs on the _ ground. 
A piece of fat meat was 
tied to one tree. 

Because of the careful 
grouping of the objects, 
this sand table was very 
artistic and also served to 
put in a very visual form 
the idea of bird preserva- 
tion that was being taught. 
The success of the project 
was shown by the fact 
that the children placed 
crumbs on the school win- 
dow ledge and were al- 
ways eager to tell of the 
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food that they had put out at home for the birds. 
They raced to see who could feed the most dif- 
ferent kinds of birds. 

Class work correlated with this project includ- 
ed oral and written language, reading, opening 
exercises, booklet making, spelling, music, art, 
and number work. 


Bird Trough Project 
By Ada Proudfoot Samson 


A! the beginning of school the Bird Trough 

Project grew out of children telling experi- 
ences of the previous summer. One child spoke 
of how he had enjoyed studying the birds but 
now they would not be with us very long, for 
they would be seeking a warmer climate. The 
fact was brought out that some birds would 
stay with us if we would feed them and keep 
fresh water where they could easily get it. Sev- 
eral children described bird houses, and one 
child told of having a friend who had a bird 
trough outside a window, where food and water 
were kept for the birds all winter. Several chil- 
dren spoke out, “Oh, couldn’t we make one?” 
I thought the project worth while, and we had 
it completed in eight weeks. 


Discussion—Preparation for Building 
Activity. 

The children decided to do group work. They 
chose their leaders and what work each group 
would do. These seven groups were selected 
to do the work: ‘ 

. Floor—(4 children). 

. Fence—(11 children). 

. Bird Feeder—(2 children). 

. Shelter—(6 children). 

Perch—(38 children). 

. Cement Water Container—(6 children). 
. Painters—(4 children). 

The following committees were appointed to 
take care of the trough after it was finished. 
This work kept us busy 
all through the year. 

1. Committee for food. “occ Taiamie: 

2, Committee for 
Christmas tree for 
the birds. 

3. Committee for col- 
lecting seeds. 

4.Committee for fF * » 
charts of birds seen. [> ~ 5 E 


Related Work That 
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Grew Naturally Out of 4 | Bee, a 


Project. 
I. Industrial Art. 

In making the bird 
trough, hammers, saws, 
and rulers were used. 
The children brought the 
boards, cement, nails, 
and paint from their 
homes. From the boards 
they made the floor; the 
braces; the feeder, which 
is a long, flat box fitted 
inside the shelter home; 
the shelter, a one-sided 
house with columns in 
front, and a swing sus- 
pended from the center 
of the top; the perch, 
made of an upright board 
with six whittled perches 
fastened alternately to it. 
Chalk boxes were utilized 
for the picket fence. 

The children made the 
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water container from cement. They mixed the 
cement with water, and placed the mixture into 
a mold, putting pebbles around the top. The 
container was left in the mold for a week to 
harden. The children painted everything with 
two coats of gray and black paint. Every picket 
for the fence was sandpapered, given two coats 
of gray paint; then the pickets were dipped 
into black paint for the trimming. 

When all the groups had completed their part 
of the work, the trough was placed on a south 
window sill. All the children enjoyed bringing 
food and helping to make the birds happy. 


II. Reading. 


1. When done. 
a) In school. 
(1) Class periods. 
(2) Pleasure reading time. 
b) Outside. 
2. Topics. 
a) Feeding of birds. 
b) Homes of birds. 
3. Sources. 
a) School books. 
b) Newspapers. 
c) Magazines. 


III. Spelling. 

The children were anxious to learn how to 
spell the articles we were making; the names of 
the birds that would come; names of the months 
of the coming and flights of birds; and words 
related to the project. 


IV. Arithmetic. 


1. Measurements. 
a) Inch, foot, yard. 
b) Pints, quarts. 
2. Number of articles on trough. 
a) Need and measurement of each. 
b) Comparative sizes, proportion, shapes 
of each. 
38. Number of pickets to go on trough. 
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a) Width and length. 
4, Expense, if materials had been purchased. 

a) Dollars and cents. 

b) Addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. 

c) Wood, cement, paint, sandpaper. 

d) Food. 

e) Price of complete bird trough, if 
bought outright. 


V. Nature. 
1. Studying birds, their ways, etc. 
2. Collecting seeds. 
3. Gathering nuts. 

Was the project worth while? It was more 
than worth while for the pleasure alone derived 
from the making. It was a new and absorbing 
experience. The children enjoyed the bird 
trough all winter. They kept it clean, shoveled 
away the snow, and supplied the birds with 
fresh water and food. The entire school watched 
for the birds to come to the bird trough. 


An Aid for Primary Teaching 


By Eugenia Bossong 


1D ARLY in my teaching experience I learned 
that it was an incentive to all children to see 
their progress in a material way. Also, that a 
public exhibition of their work is a big recom- 
pense. 

A short time after school began, my second 
grade seemed to find the writing period me- 
chanical and uninteresting. The following 
plan has proved very helpful. 

For three weeks, at the beginning of school, I 
have my second grade practice writing the al- 
phabet on the blackboard, or with a soft pencil 
at their seats. On the third Friday, I give each 
second grade child a sheet of tablet paper with 
a hectograph or carbon copy of a squirrel cover- 
ing about one-third of the sheet. At the seat 
work period they color the squirrel; then at the 

writing period, in the next 


session, they copy a short: 


1. eee stanza under the picture 
about Jacky Squirrel. 
When the work is fin- 
ished, I pin the papers 
side by side across the 
top of my display sheet. 

On the next Friday I 
have the children color, 
cut out, and paste a large 
pumpkin at the top of 
the sheet at the seat work 
period; then copy an ap- 
propriate stanza under 
the pumpkin at the writ- 
ing period. I have the 
children prepare one 
sheet each week. 

About two weeks be- 
fore Christmas I pin up 
the children’s work, much 
to their delight, express- 
ed by many exclamations 
and comments on their 
individual improvements 
in cleanliness, straighter 
margins, and more legible 
writing. The next week 
We arrange the papers 
in the order of their pro- 
duction; then with the 
aid of oatmeal paper and 
sansilk I make them into 
booklets, which are taken 
home. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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A Hardy Family—The Sparrows 


HE sparrows comprise the largest 

family of North American birds. 

The best-known sparrows are: song 

sparrow, field sparrow, chipping 
sparrow, vesper sparrow, white-crowned 
sparrow, white-throated sparrow, tree 
sparrow, fox sparrow, English or house 
sparrow, swamp sparrow, junco, redpoll, 
crossbill, rose-breasted grosbeak, pine gros- 
beak, goldfinch, purple finch, towhee bunt- 
ing, indigo bunting, cardinal grosbeak, 
and snowflake. 


THE SONG SPARROW 


The song sparrow is the star singer of 
its family. Almost every week, in every 
month of the year, one can hear him sing 
his merry “tweet, tweet.” In wind or sun, 
rain or shine, perched on an upper limb of some 
low bush or tree, he is ever ready to pour out 
his “very merry cheer” to you and to me. He 
does not tire one by always singing the same 
song in the same old way, but varies it to suit 
his own pleasure. Whatever changes he may 
make, his song usually has several long notes 
followed by a sweetly modulated trill. The song 
is not altogether unlike that of the house ca- 
nary, but is much sweeter and more liquid, with 
a wild, woodland air that is exceedingly capti- 
vating. During the gloomy days of winter, 
when the landscape looks cold and forbidding, 
the joyful notes of the song sparrow always 
bring welcome cheer to those who hear them. 

His general color is brown, with gray and 
black markings on the head. The throat is 
white. The breast is white and has a large, dark 
blotch in the center. 

This little friend is not a bird of the high 
tree tops; he loves the earth and stays close to 
it. The nest is usually placed on the ground, or 
in some low, leafy bush. It is a small grassy 
cradle with coarse straws forming the outside 
and with a snug lining of fine grasses and weed 
stems. Hair is sometimes used to finish the 
interior. 

The bluish white eggs spotted with brown are 
small and usually four or five in number. A 
pair of song sparrows may raise twelve or fif- 
teen nestlings in one summer, for often three 
broods are raised in one season. 

The rations of this sparrow consist of grass 
and weed seeds and small insects, the usual 
proportion being two parts of weed seeds and 
one part of insects. In summer, he has smart- 
weed seed for breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, 
with grasshoppers, beetles, and caterpillars for 
dessert. During the winter months, his diet 
consists almost wholly of various kinds of weed 
seeds, as dock, sheep sorrel, and ragweed, that he 
gleans from the fields and pastures. 
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THE FIELD SPARROW 


The field or bush sparrow has a chestnut 
brown back and crown. His breast is a plain, 
dull gray, and early in the spring his head is 
crowned with a rufous cap, which grows some- 
what duller with the advance of the season. His 
bill is reddish brown. The young have spotted 
breasts, but otherwise resemble their parents. 
The protective coloring of these sparrows is 
wonderful. A dry meadow in midsummer con- 
tains all the colors of the field sparrow family. 

Field sparrows are faithful songsters of both 
spring and midsummer. Flocks of them chirp 
and chatter in notes of varied strength and 
rhythm. Their choruses are impromptu med- 
leys of flight and feeding notes, of “cheeps” and 
“tweets,” rich and musical. 

The field sparrow does not always sing the 
same song. The usual song consists of two or 
three long notes followed by a simple trill that 
has anywhere from eight to fifteen notes of al- 
most equal strength and length. He does not 
sing the same song each time. Here are some of 
the variations: three long notes and eight short 
ones, three long and ten short, two long and five 
short, three long and six or seven short. He 
runs the scale so rapidly that it is very difficult 
to make an accurate count of the notes. Some- 
times the song is a mere musical twitter of some 
six or eight notes. Again the order is reversed, 
and there are several short notes in the same 
time, followed by long ones, and then the trill. 
Often in the darkest night one hears his low, 
sweet “chere-wee-dee-dee” and early in the 
morning, long before daybreak, this pretty little 
singer of our fields and pastures sings his simple 
melody—sweet, soft, soothing. 

The nesting habits of the field sparrow are 
similar to those of the song sparrow. The young 
sing early. They chirp with vim and vigor, and 
occasionally attempt the trills. Sometimes a 
youngster proclaims his identity in a sweet, 
half-broken “chere-wee-dee-dee” that is so char- 
acteristic of field sparrow music. 


THE VESPER SPARROW 


So much does the vesper sparrow or grass 
finch resemble the song sparrow that many peo- 
ple take him to be one. He has the streaked 
breast, the back marked with gray, black, and 
brown, like the song sparrow, but his outer tail 
feathers are white. As he flits along the road- 
side these white feathers are quite conspicuous, 
and readily distinguish him from the other spe- 
cies of sparrows. In his song, too, he resembles 
the song sparrow, but its melody is of a finer 
quality. He begins with a low note, succeeded 
by higher ones, while the song sparrow starts 
with two or three notes of the same length and 
pitch. 





The nest, eggs, and young of the vesper 
sparrow are so like those of the song spar- 
row that it is difficult to distinguish them. 
Only the presence of the adult bird would 
make sure the identity of the nest and con- 
tents. 

It is interesting to watch the vesper 
sparrow as he flies along the road one 
travels. He keeps a little ahead of one; 
going from bush to fence, from fence to 
tree, from tree to fence again, and then 
across the road, perhaps, returning to his 
former starting place, where he sings his 
vesper song. At evening time, he often 
sits in some low tree and sings his vespers 
over and over, often for a half-hour at a 
time. 

His food habits are also similar to those 
of the song sparrows. Plenty of weed seeds 
throughout the year will keep him healthy and 
happy. Notwithstanding the fact that he eats 
about the same food as the other species of 
sparrows, he seldom remains for the winter, but 
travels southward in September until he has 
reached his winter home in the South. 


WHITE-CROWNED AND WHITE-THROATED 
SPARROWS 


Early one spring I came upon a pair of white- 
crowned sparrows. They traveled along an old 
rail fence, banked with bushes of various kinds, 
like two old pals. Little attention was paid to 
anybody or anything else. They seemed to find 
plenty of joy and contentment in their own com- 
pany, and apparently were in no great hurry to 
reach the sections where they rear their young. 

As their progress was slow, and I wanted to 
watch them, I sat down on a stump quite close 
to the bushes where they stopped to find some- 
thing to eat. How distinguished they looked! 
Neat and trim little creatures they were, and 
well groomed for sparrows. Their breasts were 
a plain gray: backs streaked with buff, brown, 
and black, quite similar to that of other spar- 
rows; crowns distinctly striped with black and 
white. They pried into the leaf buds and pecked 
at the bare branches, but what they got I do not 
know. It was little enough I dare say, as the 
season was not advanced enough to produce 
much food, either vegetable or animal. 

While sitting there, one of them sang a pretty 
song. It was a sweet whistle, or rather a little 
trill that ran softly but a little sadly. 

The white-crowned sparrows breed in the 
Rocky Mountains, New England, and Canada. 
They nest on the ground, and the eggs are light 
green with brownish markings. 

The white-throated sparrow might be called a 
twin brother of the white-crowned, since they 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Knife Case Open 


USEFUL SEWING HINTS 

F you do not carry your sewing back and 
forth between school and home, keep 
your sewing materials in a basket or a 
box, as either of these receptacles can 
be kept ir. better order than a bag. If you 
must use a sewing bag, be sure to make one 
with a stiff bottom and sides that may be 

laid flat when you open the bag. 

You should have a pair of good scissors, 
a tapeline, assorted needles, emery bag, pin- 
cushion, pins, thread, and thimble. Never 
buy a cheap grade of scissors. They will not 
keep a sharp edge nor do satisfactory work. 
Buy a good grade of sharp-pointed pins, not 
too coarse. If possible, stuff your pincush- 
ion with wool instead of with cotton. 

There are three types of needles used for 
plain sewing: (1) sharps, the longest nee- 
dles; (2) ground-downs, a medium length; 
(3) betweens, the shortest needles. The 
sizes are numbered from 1 to 12. No. 12 is 
the finest. Sizes 8, 9, and 10 are used more 
than other sizes for school sewing. If the 
needle and the thread with which you sew 
are too coarse, the effect is not good. When 
your needles are not in use, keep them in a 


needlebook. When a needle becomes bent or 
rusty, discard it. Cut your sewing thread 
about the length of your arm. 


A KNIFE CASE 

Practical cases for knives, forks, and 
spoons may be made at a small outlay for 
materials. Usually, remnants of cloth which 
are large enough for these cases can be found 
at home. Rather heavy linen or cotton 
materials are suitable for the outer case, 
while flannel, outing cloth, or chamois skin 
is appropriate for the inner case. 

To make a case for flat silver like the one 
illustrated, decide upon the number and size 
of the pieces to be placed in the case; make 
a full-sized paper pattern for the inner case, 
planning for the divisions to be wide enough 
so that the silver can be slipped in easily. 
(See Figure I, which gives the dimensions 
for the case photographed.) 

Lay the pattern for the inner case on the 
cloth and cut it out. Baste, then stitch a cot- 
ton binding over the lower edge (see Figure 
I). Fold as in Figure II. Baste the right 
and left edges of the case. Baste and stitch 
the division lines as indicated by the dotted 
lines shown on Figure II. Baste and stitch 
a cotton binding over the edges of the case 
indicated by heavy lines on Figure II. 

The outer cover of the knife case illustrat- 
ed is made of pale yellow linen. The piece 
used was 20 inches by 11 inches. The shape 
of the flap was planned at one end; then a 
line was drawn one-half inch from and par- 
allel with the four edges (see Figure III). 
The hemstitching for the edge was placed on 
this outline. It was done by machine with 
No. 40 black thread. The linen was trimmed 
near the hemstitching. 

If you cannot do machine hemstitching, 
the edge of the flap may be left straight, the 





Knife Case Closed 


threads drawn, and the hemstitching made 
by hand. (See Figure IV for a design for 
square-cornered flap.) 

The crocheted edge was made of No. 30 
yellow crochet cotton. To make this edge, 
place a single crochet in each of the hem- 
stitches and fasten the last stitch of the row 
to the first stitch with a slip stitch. For the 
next row, skip one stitch and make a double 
crochet in the second stitch; in the loop 
formed by this double crocheted stitch make 
four single crochets. Skip one stitch of the 
first row and in the second stitch make a 
double crochet. Fill with four single cro- 
chets. Repeat until the edge is completed. 

The orange flower petals of the design are 
made by using the six strands of embroidery 
cotton and twisting the thread twice around 
the needle for each stitch of French knots. 
Use either five or six French knots for the 
petals. The center of each flower is a black 
French knot. Three strands of black thread 
are used for the stems, leaves, and letters. 
The stems and letters are made with outline 
stitch; the leaves are the lazy-daisy stitch. 
The word “knives” was used to give practice 
in printing and in sewing the outline stitch. 
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Geography Completion Exercises on Italy 


They are based on the geography course 


HE following exercises may be used as 
daily tests, reviews, or examinations. 


of study for grades five through eight. 

















































































































1. The most northern parts of Italy are among 
the southern slopes and peaks of the 

2. The is the chief river of Italy. 

3. The Mountains extend the whole 
length of the peninsula of Italy. 

4, The largest river, next to the Po, is the 

5. The protect the basin of the Po 
from cold north winds. 

6. The shores of the peninsula of Italy are 
washed by the waters of the Sea 
and the Sea. 

7. The Po flows into the Sea. 

8. The famous city of is on the Tiber 
River. 

9. A few miles from Naples is »a vol- 
canic mountain. 

10. An important product of the volcanoes of 
Italy and Sicily is 

11. The principal industry of the Italian people 
is x 

12. In Italy is grown extensively. 

13. In southern Italy and in Sicily and Sardinia 
there are many groves of and 

trees. 

14. Some of the important exports of Italy are 
- q , and % 

15. The trees that aid in the production of silk 
are the trees. 

16. Silk is manufactured in , Italy. 

17. Much raw cotton for manufacture is im- 
ported from the : 

18. There are many beautiful churches in Italy; 
the greatest is 3 

19. is the most important manufactur- 
ing and trading city of Italy. 

20. has a larger commerce than any 
other Italian coast city. 

21. The largest city of Italy is . 

22. Venice and Milan are in the same latitude 
as on our continent, 

23. The only minerals that are important prod- 
ucts of Italy are and 

24, Milan has developed in spite of the fact that 
it is an city. 

25. Most of the large cities of Italy are located 
in the part of the country. 

26. While Italy ranks as the third nation in the 
world in the production of raw silk, it must 
compete with and ‘ 

27. Italy does not engage extensively in manu- 
facturing as the country lacks 
and 

28. Many Italian immigrants come to our coun- 
try because of in Italy. 

29. The Valley is the largest and most 
prosperous farming region in Italy. 

30. Although coal is lacking in Italy, manufac- 
turing is aided by ; 

31. A city in Italy that is noted for its making 
of hats is 

32. The temperature at Naples seldom falls to 
freezing although this city is in about the 
same latitude as in our country. 

33. Our Italian immigrants have come mainly 
from the part of Italy. 

34. The city of canals and bridges in Italy is 

35. The food that is manufactured from wheat 





and shipped in large quantities from Naples 
to the United States is . 








. Millions of 


. The Italian lakes at the foot of the 
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By JAMES F. TYRRELL 


Principal, Minot School, Dorchester, Massachuseits 


36. Italy is separated from its northern neigh- 


bors and the rest of Europe by the 





37. Italy is a long peninsula extending into the 


Sea. , 





. General water transportation has developed 





a boat peculiar to Venice, called the 


. The people who have charge of these boats 


are called 
» in Italy, is celebrated for its 
palaces, beautiful paintings, and art treas- 
ures. 








are raised upon the 
mulberry trees in the northern part of Italy. 





. One of the oldest cities in the world is in 


Italy. It is 








are among the most beautiful in the world. 


Below are given the answers to the comple- 
tion exercises. 
teacher’s use. The children should complete the 
exercises given above from their knowledge of 
the subject. 


They are intended only for the 


Alps. 
Po. 


. Apennine. 


Tiber. 
Alps. 


. Adriatic. Mediterranean. 
. Adriatic. 


Rome. 


. Mount Vesuvius. 
. sulphur. 


. agriculture. 


rice, 


3. orange. lemon. 
. Olive oil. figs. dates. 
. mulberry. 

. Milan. 

. United States. 
. St. Peter’s. 

. Milan. 

. Genoa. 

. Naples. 

. Montreal. 

3. sulphur. marble. 
. inland. 

. northern. 

. China, Japan. 
. coal. iron. 

. industrial conditions. 
. Po. 

. water power. 

. Leghorn. 

. New York. 

. southern. 

. Venice. 

. Macaroni. 

. Alps. 

. Mediterranean. 
. gondola, 

. gondoliers. 

. Florence. 

. silkworms. 

. Rome. 

. Alps. 


almonds. 
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PAPER CUTTING 
BORDER 


By* John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 44%4 x 10% inches long 

from silhouette or dark paper. Fold 
into thirds, obtaining proportions shown 
in the diagram. Keep all edges as evenas 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. 
To start cutting, first clip a little diamond- 
shaped hole at a given point by making a 
short fold and cutting. Insert scissors at 
this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn 
it to meet the scissors. This will insure 
good results. Cut squarely up to inter- 
sections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made 
on the blackboard and several borders cut 
by the teacher in front of the class will 
help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, se- 
lecting the best for display. Pupils should 
be encouraged to keep to the simple, well 
massed forms for cutting work. 
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Two Plant Pals That Make the Marshes * 
By Clyde E. Volkers 
Illustrations by the author 


O river side, 
Where soft green rushes bear dark flowers, 
And reedy grasses weave dark bowers, 
Through which fleet minnows glide— 
O river banks, let me from you convey 
Something to scatter in yon minster gray. 
—Calder Campbell. 


OMETIMES, as I sit upon the grassy clay- 
bank of a pond, or upon the sifty yellow sands 
of a beautiful stream, I try to imagine the bar- 
renness and the utter desolation of these glori- 
ous haunts of nature, were there no water 
plants growing along their “plashy brinks.” 
Without the wind whispering through the 
rushes, my summer day would be lacking in 
something. Without the murmuring and the 
contented chuckling of the water lapping about 
the tangled roots of the arrowheads, the green 
frog (hiding under a leaf that droops low over 














Ripening Cat-tails 
At the border of a sluggish little stream grow the 
cat-tails. They are as tall as a man. 





the muck) might tire and lose patience to wait 
for the unsuspecting fly or beetle that comes 
nosing too near. Without the weaving, matted 
sabers of the cat-tails, where would the mottled 
watersnake disport his writhing coils of orange- 
brown; where would he dive for hiding when 
the prow of my boat is pushed prying along the 
winding shore, if there were no water plants 
wading in the sticky mud and water? But, 
neither should I be prowling there—for without 
the bordering water plants, the river, the creek, 
the trickling brooklet, the pond, the bayou, and 
the slough would lose their charm over me for- 
ever. 

Likewise, without the peculiar inspiration that 
seems to drift from water plants, our literature 
would lack an essential element, for there would 
not be in Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl” the lines: 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide? 


Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 


*Book rights reserved. 


And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 
Lowell would never have written: 


Sing him the song of the green morass, 
And the tides that water the reeds and rushes; 


Sing of the air and the wild delight— 

It takes the arrowheads and the cat-tail flags 
wading into the shallow water to make the 
marshes—those summer resorts of the herons 
and ducks and killdeers, and every kind of water- 
loving bird. They make the playground of the 
frog and muskrat; and as well, the hunting 
ground of hungry bass or pike. 

The tall cat-tail flags are, perhaps, the most 
attractive of these plant waders. Their bright 
green blades, flexible and keen, parry and cut, 
now gently, now viciously, when a breeze slips 
down along the stream where they stand their 
watchful guard. Their long cylindrical spikes of 
stiff brown velvet do perhaps resemble a cat’s 
tail, though to me they seem more like huge 
brown fingers pointing to something interesting 
in the sky above. Those brown cylinders that 
perch upon the topmost ends of sturdy rounded 
stems represent the fruit of the cat-tail. 

The flowers of the cat-tail are perfect flowers, 
for the dense, velvety spike has both stamens 
and pistils. Nothing more is required for a 
botanically perfect flower. The flower is quite 
simple and modest, however. The stamens are 
less dense, and terminate the developing green 
spikes that consist chiefly of the pistillate part. 
Though the spikes lack the delicate beauty that 
results from petals, they are flowers just as 
surely as the wild roses that scramble over rus- 
tic fences. And though they lack the fragrance 
of most flowers, they develop seeds to reproduce 
their kind. It is the wind that must carry their 
pollen, for insects are offered few charms. 

After the pollen has ripened on the stamens, 
the wind carries the tiny grains to fertilize the 
pistils of neighboring plants. This is necessary 
if there are to be seeds. The central support of 
the stamens dries, turns brown, and finally falls 
away. Often the sharp, needle-like spires re- 
main at the tips of the plump living part of the 











Shallow water, wading marsh plants, and birds that 
call “killdeer.” 
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spike, where they puzzle the uninformed by 
their presence. 

It is the lower part of the spike, the living, 
pistillate part, that continues to perform the 
remaining duties of seed production. It ma- 











PPE TEENIE I 0 
The Arrowhead in Flower 


Note the showy, staminate flowers above the less 
conspicuous pistillate ones. Cat-tails may be seen 
in the background. 





tures into a cylinder of rich, reddish brown. 
Here are the thousands of seeds, densely packed, 
and waiting for the time to separate and fly 
away with the wind, as do the seeds of thistle 
and dandelion. The artistic brown spikes begin 
to disintegrate in the fall and winter. The tiny 
seedlets are provided with a silky shaft radiat- 
ing delicate threads of white down. They sail 
by wind or drift by water, as fate determines, 
when the family of seeds that clung so closely 
together begins to divide. Colder days that 
should serve to draw a family about the hearth 
set the tiny seedlets upon dreary winter journeys 
that lead wherever the winds determine. 
Spring, catching up with them, causes life to 
stir within, and lo! the parable of the sower 
and the seed is revived: 


Some fell upon stony places, where they had 
not much earth: and forthwith they sprung up 
because they had no deepness of earth. 

And when the sun was up, they were 
scorched; and because they had no root, they 
withered away. 

And some fell among thorns; and the thorns 
sprung up, and choked them: 

But others fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit, some a hundred fold, some sixty 
fold, some thirty fold. 

Therein lies the reason for the bountiful seed 
supply of the cat-tails. Seemingly, they know 
the fickle ways of the winds, and plan their sow- 
ing accordingly. Give them but a chance, and 
they will decorate the lonely rims of the most in- 
accessible pools. 

The cat-tail, many times, has a companion 
wading near it in the shallow water. It is much 
shorter in stature, but it attracts our attention 
nevertheless by its broad leaves shaped like the 
flint tip of the Indian’s arrow. Hence it gets its 
botanical name sagittaria (Latin sagitta, ar- 
row). Exquisite, pure-white flowers, each with 
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The Great Blue Heron in Flight 
Something frightened the heron from his frog hunt 


in the cat-tail forest. He wings his way above the 


marsh croaking harshly. 


a great yellow eye, peep out from under the 
shadows of the leaves. 

Along the flower-bearing stems, or scapes, at 
regular intervals, the flowers attach their stems 
so as to form a whorl of three about the flower- 
ing stalk. Thus they resemble a miniature hat 
rack in form. Nature has experimented again; 
and the lower flowers, which are not so noticeable 
because of their green color, develop first. 
They are the pistillate flowers. The white- 
petaled, staminate flowers that come later ap- 
pear nearer the top of the scape. Mother Nature 
desires that the bees and flies shall be attracted 
to the staminate blossoms, so that the pollen 
from the yellow centers may be brushed down 
to some strange pistil below, or cast upon the 
wind, or carried directly by the inquisitive in- 
sect to the pistil. Nature plans to have the 
pollen of one flower fertilize that of a separate 
plant of the same species in order that the stock 
may not weaken by inbreeding. The flowers 
may be found throughout the summer. 

There is variation frequently in the leaves of 
the arrowhead. Those leaves that must live be- 
neath the surface of the water often assume a 
shape like that of a sword. Again there is a 
reason. The plant has learned in the school of 
experience that broad leaves with slender stems 
are helpless in the toils of the currents. It has 
learned that, while broad leaves are beaten and 
shattered and torn away, slender, ribbon-like 
leaves dance in perfect rhythm with the mood 
of the stream; surviving, they continue to serve 
the plant by gathering light and raw materials 
for the food factory. A drought will change 
these leaves to the broad, more effective leaves 
shaped like the tip of an arrow, and mounted on 
stout stems that lift them high enough for their 
glistening surfaces to bask in the light. 

Autumn finds the winged seeds of the arrow: 
head drifting on the winds, or dancing along 
upon the crest of wavelets that will station them 
in various nooks along the waterside; there to 
introduce new colonies for the delight of beast 
and man. 

Wandering along a marshy stream, prying 
into its mysteries, you will see the bittern fly 
out of what is called the “wild waste,”—but it 
is not waste! A great blue heron may lumber 
lazily along above the cat-tails, sounding his 
harsh notes that resemble the squawnk of the 
rubber-bulbed auto horn of earlier days. You 
may even shudder at the deathlike silence that 
follows—but that is a characteristic of the 
marshes and the cat-tails and the arrowheads. 
Perhaps you will hear strange, unearthly shrieks 
and cries of triumph or defeat from unseen 


creatures of the marshes as they play their 
varied roles in the drama of life. 


QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY “Two PLANT PALS 
THAT MAKE THE MARSHES” 
Note: That stage of cat-tail or arrowhead life 


which the season has to offer should be studied «in a 
specimen brought into the schoolroom. 


Give reasons for appreciating the marshy 
growths along the waterside. 


How do they hold streams to their courses? 


Make a list of the plants and animals you 
have seen about marshes. Describe those you 
do not know by name. 


Why are the leaves of the cat-tails well adapt- 
ed to their mode of living? 


Describe the flowers of the cat-tails. 


Why is the plant called the cat-tail? 
know other names given to it? 


What color are the flowers? 


What is a perfect flower? 
a perfect flower? 


Do you 
Give them. 
The fruit? 

Has the cat-tail 





Why must there be so many seeds? How are 
they distributed? 

Name the cat-tail’s companion. 
called? 

Describe the flowers of the arrowhead. 
many flowers on a single scape? 

Why should the staminate flowers have so 
much beauty, while the pistillate ones have 
little? 

What are the advantages gained by the ar- 
rowhead’s ability to change the shape of its 
leaves? 


Why is it so 


How 


A Story-Tellers’ Club 
By Ella T. Leavy 


STORY-TELLERS’ CLUB may be organized 
in any grade above the fourth. We realized 
that our girls and boys did not tell stories well, 
although they do a great deal of reading, and 
that a good story-teller must be able to interest 





promote civic interest. 


“MADE IN 


SYRACUSE 





CIVIC PUBLICITY POSTER 


gees posters shown in this photograph were made by grammar school pupils of Syracuse, N. Y.. 
under the direction of M. Matilda Miett, Art Supervisor. 

Space here permits the presentation of only a few of the posters made. 
some of the topics also worked into attractive posters by these Syracuse pupils: 
a Lake Shore Park,” “Take Railroads From City Streets,” “Syracuse Has Ideal Traffic System,” 
“Syracuse Is a Musical City,” “Syracuse Has Beautiful Churches,” “Ideal Schools in Syracuse,” 
“Syracuse Has Beautiful Homes,” “Syracuse Candles Used Everywhere.” 

This publicity poster project is one which can be used successfully in every town and city to 


LIGHTS 


SYRACUSE | syracuse 





The following were 
“Syracuse Needs 
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people of different ages, particularly little 
children. 

Before organizing, we consulted the lower 
grade teachers as to whether or not we might 
tell stories to the pupils in their grades. All 
seemed pleased with the idea. Next we found 
out how often they would like the stories told. 
Some wished us to tell them once a week, others 
once in two weeks. 

The members of our club are only those in 
our grade, a mixed 7B—8B, who wished to join. 
The objects are to study the art of story-telling 
and to interest and amuse the lower grade 
children. 

The members elected a president, a vice-pres- 
ident and a secretary. These officers have 
charge of all meetings, and the president each 
week appoints the children who are to tell sto- 
ries and assigns them to the different grades. 

Meetings are held once a month at which the 
stories are told to the club and criticized by the 
members before being told to the little ones. 

There are twenty members, so that each 
member has to tell a story only about once a 
month, but they are always prepared in case 
they should be called upon. 

I have noticed, in only a few weeks with the 
club, a great improvement in enunciation and 
in the manner in which the stories are told, so 
that I feel that the time is being well spent. 


Lesson Plans on Great American Cities 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
By M. T. Johnson 


TEACHER'S AIM: To direct pupils in a study 
of the factors that have made possible the rapid 
growth of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


PUPILS’ MOTIVE: *Will the Twin Cities 
form as big a metropolitan center as St. Louis 
and compete in industry with any city in the 
Middle West? 

SUBJECT MATTER: 

Favorable location 

Development of river traffic 

Coming of the Ford assembling plant 
Natural resources 

Industries 

Manufacturing 


*St, Paul Supplement of The Christian Science Monitor. 


PROCEDURE: Ona map of the United States 
point out the location of St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis. On what great river are they located? 
Can you show that these cities form a natural 
gateway to the northern and western portions of 
the United States? Of what importance to these 
cities will the development of river traffic be? 
Of what significance is the fact that an organ- 
ization of shippers in river towns, known as the 
Mississippi River Transportation Committee 
has been formed for the purpose of establishing 
a fleet of barges that will handle an enormous 
tonnage between the Twin Cities and St. Louis? 
Explain how the development of river navigation 
on the Upper Mississippi will add approximately 
60,000 square miles and 2,000,000 population to 
the Northwest trade territory. Point out inland 
territory accessible by trucks from river towns 
to which.shipments may be made, that will be 
thus opened up for trade purposes. Why do you 
think it was said that the “coming of the Ford 
Motor Company to the Twin Cities was the 
greatest encouragement given to river naviga- 
tion during the past 30 years”? In what way 
will the Ford Company probably make use of 
inland waterways? What do the following two 
news items tell you about the future of naviga- 
tion on the upper Mississippi: (a) The Ford 
Company has constructed a river terminal cost- 
ing $250,000 to be used in connection with its 
new company; (b) The city of St. Paul complet- 
ed the construction of a municipal dock in 1919 
that is 800 feet long and completely equipped 
for business? 

Can you show that water power and river 
transportation were probably the two factors 
that attracted the Ford Company to the Twin 
Cities? Show that for a city to become an 
important terminal for water-borne commerce, 
it must be at or near the terminus of water 
transportation; it must have flat land adjacent 
to the waterway for factory sites and terminals; 
it must be a gateway to a region rich in freight 
production; and it must be a railroad center. 
Can you prove that St. Paul and Minneapolis 
meet all these requirements? 

Name and trace the route of the nine railroads 
that enter St. Paul. How many of these roads 
enter Minneapolis? Are there any roads enter- 
ing Minneapolis that do not enter St. Paul? (20 
roads enter Minneapolis.) Can you show that 
all of the railroads of the Northwest empty im- 


mense volumes of trade into the Twin Cities? 
In the early days what factors made St. Paul 
the natural distributing center for the North- 
west? Show that because of this fact it was the 
logical starting point for all railway construction 
in this portion of the United States. Trace step 
by step the way in which St. Paul became the 
great jobbing center of the Northwest as the 
railroads were built into the Dakotas, Montana, 
and to the Pacific Coast. 

Explain what is meant by the statement: “The 
development of the consuming power of the 
Northwest naturally blazed the way for .. 
the utilization of natural resources.” Show 
that live stock, lumber, and grain represent mile- 
stones in St. Paul’s growth and development and 
are still of major importance. Of what signifi- 
cance in lumber industries is the name Weyer- 
haeuser? How is this name linked with the 
early history of Minnesota and the Northwest? 
Why are the Weyerhaeuser headquarters located 
in St. Paul? 

What factors have made St. Paul the shoe 
center of the Northwest? Why is it one of the 
most important leather goods markets in the 
Middle West? What are the possibilities that 
foundries, fabricators, and machine shops will 
be the leading industries in St. Paul within five 
years? How will the coming of the big Ford 
assembling plant bring about the beginnings of 
many smaller or satellite factories? What are 
the possibilities that the Twin Cities may devel- 
op as manufacturing centers in the same way 
that Detroit has developed? 

How will the fact that the new Ford plant will 
employ 10,000 men with an annual payroll of 
$25,000,000 affect the cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis? What interesting facts can you 
learn about the new Ford assembling plant in 
St. Paul? Discuss the following: The St. Paul 
plant is the largest of the 46 Ford assembling 
plants. It will cost $10,000,000. The framework 
alone contains more than 6000 tons of structur- 
al steel. All of the latest devices have been in- 
stalled to give the new plant a daily output of 
500 complete Fords a day. 

How many is this per minute for an eight- 
hour day? 

Account for the fact that St. Paul is the second 
largest butter producing community in the 
United States. Discuss the fact that St. Paul is 
the home of one of the nation’s largest coke 
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plants. Kopper’s Coke Company converts from 
100 to 110 tons of coal into coke daily. The 
city has some of the largest rebuilt freight 
car factories in the world. How does the live 
stock terminal in South St. Paul compare with 
others in the United States? Does the fact that 
two of the world’s leading packers, Armour and 
Swift, have here built modern plants indicate 
their faith in the great resources of the North- 
west? 

As the virgin timber of Minnesota was cleared 
away, the farmers turned to wheat raising. 
What geographic factors favor wheat raising? 
How did the conditions of that region give rise 
to the great flour milling industry in Minneap- 
olis? Of what importance to these mills are the 
St. Anthony Falls? Describe the processes by 
which flour is made. Why were so many people 
able to make fortunes in this business? Can you 
tell why Minneapolis is sometimes said to be the 
“world’s miller’? Why is Minneapolis said to 
be the “gateway to the bread basket of the 
world”? Discuss the fact that Minneapolis 
flour mills have an output that in some years 
exceeds 18,000,000 barrels. Why is Minneapolis 
one of the chief primary wheat markets of the 
world? Make a list of other things manufac- 
tured in Minneapolis. Point out the trading ter- 
ritory of some 6,500,000 people of which Minne- 
apolis is the commercial, industrial and financial 
center. Account for the fact that Minneapolis 
is the largest manufacturing and distributing 
center in the nation for tractors and agricultur- 
al implements. 

Of what importance to business men and pro- 
moters of new industrial undertakings is the 
fact that Minneapolis is the reserve city for Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank District Number Nine? How 
much territory does this district include? 
(Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, and parts of 
Wisconsin and Michigan.) 

What can you learn of the “Twin Cities” as a 
center of culture? How does the University of 
Minnesota rank with other educational institu- 
tions in the United States? What specialized 
schools are connected with the University? 
Find pictures showing the beautiful parks, lakes, 
and boulevards of the Twin Cities. Find pic- 
tures of the public buildings, of St. Anthony 
Falls, of Minnehaha Falls, Loring Park, etc. 

What can you learn about the early history 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis? In what sense 
was old Fort Snelling the “pioneer guardian of 
the Northwest”? At what time and place were 
the first settlements made? Show that although 
only 100 years old, this fort has witnessed some 








of the most extraordinary transformations that 
have occurred in any similar period in the his- 
tory of the United States. 


SUMMARY: Prepare a brief blackboard out- 
line of points covered in the discussion. 


CONCLUSION: The Pupils’ Motive should 
again be restated and the children be encouraged 
to formulate and state their own opinions. 


A Review Lesson on the Constitution 
By Alfred J. Lawrence 


Note: The following questions relate to some 
interesting points in connection with our Federal 
Constitution. They might be indefinitely extended, 
and each teacher who has covered the ground in 
civics work will doubtless wish to add to the list. 

1. Under what code did the United States gov- 
ernment operate previous to our present 
Constitution? 

2. What was the gravest defect of this code? 

3. (a) When and by whom was action taken 
looking toward improvement of the situa- 
tion? 

(b) How was the original plan altered after 
the Federal Convention met? 

4. (a) How many delegates were sent to the 
Convention? 

(b) Where and when did they assemble? 

5. What future Presidents served in the Con- 
vention? 

6. (a) Who among the delegates was distin- 
guished in most ways, and what were they? 
(b) Who was the greatest student of gov- 
ernment, and what is he sometimes called? 

7. From what sources was the Constitution 
drawn? 

8. Where did the framers find the device of a 
legislature composed of Senate and House 
of Representatives? 

9. Where did the framers get the terms Presi- 

sident and Vice-President? 

What are the branches into which the Con- 
stitution has divided our government? 

11. (a) What were the supporters of the Con- 
stitution called? 

(b) What were its enemies called? 

What is “The Federalist’? 

What fanciful name was given the Constitu- 

tion by its supporters? 

For how long was the Federal Convention 

in session? 

(a) How many states had to ratify the Con- 

stitution before it became effective? 

(b) Which was the deciding state? 


10. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


. Mainly from the 


. Delaware, 





(a) Which state was last to ratify the Con- 
stitution? 

(b) When did it take such action? 

(a) When were the first Amendments made 
and how many were in the group? 

(b) In general what was their purpose? 
How many Amendments were there at the 
close of the Civil War? 

How many Amendments have been made to 
date? 


. What are the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 


Amendments ? 


ANSWERS 


. The Articles of Confederation. 
. Congress had power to make but not to en- 


force laws. 


. (a) In February 1787 Congress passed a 


resolution calling a convention for this pur- 
pose, but the movement was really started 
by the commissioners to a trade convention 
at Annapolis in September 1786. 

(b) The Articles of Confederation were dis- 
carded and a new Constitution was drafted. 


. (a) Fifty-five. 


(b) At Philadelphia, May 25, 1787. 


. Washington, Madison. 
. (a) Franklin. 


Editor, scientist, philan- 
thropist, diplomat, philosopher, athlete. 

(b) Madison, the “Father of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

“experience of the race in 
the mother country” and from the “provi- 
sions of the state constitutions.” 


. Each of the states, except Pennsylvania and 


Vermont, had used a legislature having two 
houses. 

New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
and South Carolina used these names in- 
stead of Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. 
Executive, legislative, and judicial. 

(a) Federalists. 

(b) Antifederalists. 

A series of political essays, supporting the 
Constitution, written by Hamilton, Madison, 
and Jay. They began to appear in a New 
York newspaper soon after the adjournment 
of the Federal Convention and were con- 
tinued until June 1788. They may be had 
in book form. 

The Good Ship Constitution. 

From May 25, 1787, to September 17, 1787. 
(a) Nine. 

(b) New Hampshire. 

(a) Rhode Island. 

(b) May 29, 1790. 


(Continued on page 103) 
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How Prince Joy Was Saved 
A HEALTH PLAY 
By Edith Kunz 


(Book rights reserved) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Prince Joy—Black suit (Fauntleroy) 
with white blouse. 

NursE—Nurse’s costume, with white 
cap. 

CHILDREN (Margery, Mary, John, Ste- 
phen, Alice, Richard) — Ordinary 
clothing. 

GEN. Foop and two Lieutenants—mili- 
tary uniforms. Scout (khaki) uni- 
form is good. 

Capt. FRESHMILK—Plain white suit 
(military), or Scout uniform with 
conspicuous white milk bottle as em- 
blem on sleeve. 

GLASS OF MILK—White military cape 
with white hat or cap. 

Cocoa—Same as Glass of Milk, but in 
cocoa color. 

THREE MESSENGERS—Costume of hotel 
bell boys, with little round pillbox 
cap. 

CapT. WIDEAWAKE—Military, with red, 
white and blue armband. 

BrEAD—Straight brown tunic gathered 
at neck and knees. Stuffed out with 
pillow around waist, to swell out in 
front. 

LETTUCE—Light green tunic or slip- 
over, on which light green tissue pa- 
per leaves, shaped like lettuce leaves, 
are sewed. Cap made of four frilly 
leaves brought together to center at 
top. This makes shape of a lettuce 
head. 

SprInaAcH—Dark green tunic or slip- 
over, with several rows of dark green 
leaves (arrow-shaped like spinach) 
sewed around bottom. Dark lines 
marked with charcoal run up to neck 
to indicate stems. Cap made by sew- 
ing row of frilly leaves on to a head 
band, making a sort of leafy crown. 

CELERY — Very pale greenish-yellow 
tunic, marked with straight up and 
down lines running to neck, to indi- 
cate stems. Cap high and pointed 
with fringed leaves to indicate celery 
tops. 

STRING BEAN—Tight-fitting green suit. 
Cap a close-fitting liberty cap in 
green with point turned forward. 

Bret—Cap of large red beet-shaped 
bag to cover whole head. Hole cut 
out for child’s face. Cape of long 
green leaves hanging down over 
dress. 

CARROT—Similar to beet. 
yellow, carrot-shaped. 

OnIoN—Similar to beet. 
shaped. 

OATMEAL—Large carton to go over 
child’s head and body, with holes for 
arms. Box conspicuously labeled 
OATMEAL. Smaller square box for 
cap. 

MILK BotTrLE—Emblem similar to Capt. 
Freshmilk’s. 


Scene I 
(Room in Castle of Good Health. At 
right little Prince Joy in bed, Nurse 
sitting beside him. Left side of stage, 
divided from right by a screen of 
bushes, represents courtyard outside of 
Castle. Here 8 or 10 children are play- 


Cap orange- 


Cap onion- 


4 Son 
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ing jackstones and softly singing “Lon- 
don Bridge.” One of them makes a 
clever play and others shout with de- 
light.) 

NurseE—Dear me, those children are 
really too noisy. I’ll tell them to be 
quiet; my poor little Prince wants to 
sleep. . , 


PrRINCE—No, no, good Nurse; let 
them play. I like to hear them. 

NursE—Dear Prince Joy, are you 
feeling better this morning? 


| Prince—I feel dreadfully discour- 
| aged, Nurse. Do you think I’ll ever be 
able to go out and play again? 


| NursE—Why, of course you will. 
| But come, take a sip of this medicine 
and perhaps you'll get a little nap. 


(Children outside move about and 
continue their playing. Some are 
weaving garlands of flowers.) 

Marcery—The castle yard doesn’t 
seem the same since Prince Joy never 
comes down here any more. 

Mary—No, everything seems sad 
without him. 

JOHN—His doves are up there call- 
ing for him. 

STEPHEN—His pony is standing at 
the wall watching for him. 

ALICE—It seems such a long, long 
time since he went to bed. 

RICHARD—I wish he would get well. 
I want to show him my new kite. 

STEPHEN—And I want to show him 
the bow and arrow I made. I’d let 
him shoot with them. 

ALIcE—Dr. Bittersweet says he will 
never be well until the enemy is driven 
from the gate. 

Marcery—But that may not be for 
weeks and weeks. My father says the 
enemy will not give up the siege all 
summer. 

Mary—Oh, dear, I feel so sorry for 
the Prince. Let’s go up and tell him 
how we miss him here. 

ALICE—Yes, yes; we’ll ask the Nurse 
to let us in. 

(Children wind around, passing to 
right. Nurse comes to door and lets 
them in.) 

MARGERY (offering garland) — We 
| miss you very much, dear Prince. Here 
are some flowers I brought you because 
you can’t come out to gather them 
yourself, 

JOHN (offering a cage): I have 
brought my turtle dove to show you. 
It will sit on your finger and eat. 

Autice—And here is my _ kitten. 
Would you like to see him chase a ball? 


PRINCE—Thank you, kind friends. 
I am very glad to see you. I get so 
tired of lying here in bed. 

CHILDREN—We are very sorry for 
you. 

PRINCE—Of course it was all my own 
fault. 

Mary—Why, how was that? 

PrRINCE—Well, you see, I wandered 
out, far from home, and took up with 
bad companions. And that was the 
cause of all this war and sickness. 

MarGERY—Bad companions? Why, 
who were the wicked people? 
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PRINCE—I’1l tell you about them. In 
the morning, right after breakfast, I 
fell in with a person by the name of 
Candy. He and the crowd of fellows 
with him seemed fine chaps, and I 
spent a lot of time with them. But 
after awhile I got tired of the Candies 
and left them for others by the name 
of Pickle. 

Mary—Ugh! Those sour-faced fel- 
lows! You didn’t stay long with them, 
did you? 

PRINCE—No, because we came along 
to the Pastries, and I liked them bet-- 
ter,—especially Lemon Pie. I thought 
he was wonderful. Then he introduced 
me to Fried Cakes— 

RicHARD—Oh, what a fine time you 
must have had! 

PRINCE—It seemed fine at the time, 
but—do you know what happened? I 
soon discovered that they were trying 
to do away with me. 

JOHN—What? Kidnap you? 


PrRINcE—No; kill me. I was scared, 
you may believe. I broke away from 
them and made for home as fast as I 
could. 


Mary—Oh, what an escare you had! 


PrRINcCE—Yes, I got off with my life, 
but— 

CHILDREN—But what? 

PRINCE—Their evil power pursued 
me. They cast a wicked spell over me 
that keeps me sick and miserable. 

STEPHEN—And is it those people who 
have been besieging our Castle of Good 
Health ever since? 

PRINCE—Yes, they and their kins- 
men and tribes. But my father, King 
Life, says we must never give up the 
castle to them. 

MaARGERY—Where is your father? 
Why doesn’t he come home when you 
need him? 

PrRINCE—He is trying to get here, 
but he is far out beyond the mountains 
and the enemy won’t let him get 
through. 


ALICE—What wicked, cruel people 
they must be! 


Mary—lIt would be dreadful if they 
should capture us. People say we 
should die of sickness and starvation 
if we fell into their hands. 


JOHN—My grandfather says they 
have been trying to take this castle for 
a long, long time,—ever since he can 
remember. 


RicHarpD—And you know they have 
strong allies round about who are 
ready to help them. You’ve heard of 
the tribe called the Dirty Hands, 
haven’t you? 

STEPHEN—Yes; they spread disease 
wherever they go. 


Marcery—Oh, I hope they’ll never 
get in here. 


RicHarp—And there’s a clan called 
the Late Hours. They’re very wicked. 


They bring a kind of poison that makes 
people so weak and miserable they 
can’t work, or fight, or do anything. 
ALICE—But aren’t there any good 
people out there who would help us? 


JOHN—Yes; but the Army of Candy 
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end Pastry won’t let anyone gc: 
through their line. 

STEPHEN—There are friendly regi- 
ments of Fresh Airs and Early Hours 
encamped on the North Plain waiting 
for a chance to come and help us. The 
watchman says he can see them from 
the tower. 

RicHARD—Oh, I wish we could see 
them. Let’s go up on the battlements, 
and look around. 


(A bugle sounds. All listen.) 
JOHN (excitedly)—That means news 
from outside! Come on! I’m going to 
help fight. 
STEPHEN—So am I. 
OTHERS (rushing out, shouting)— 
SoamI. So am I. : 


ScENE II 


(On the battlements. General Food 
and two Lieutenants at left, working 
over maps.) 

GEN. Foop (looking out left watch- 
ing battle)—Brave fellows! Look at 
them, how they stand their ground. 
This castle will never fall so long as 
we have men like them to defend it. 


(Prince Joy is brought in at right in 
invalid’s chair, followed by Nurse.) 

GEN. Foop—What, Prince Joy on the 
battlements! This will never do, 
Nurse. The Prince should be in bed. 


Nurse—I could not keep him quiet 
inside, General. He begs to come out 
here where he can hear of the battle. 


PRINCE JOY—Oh, let me stay. I want 
to see the brave men. And if the castle 
should fall— 

GEN. Foop—Heaven forbid! 


NursE—No, no, dear Prince. You 
must not think of such a thing. We 
shall soon have good news, I’m sure. 
And perhaps by to-morrow your father 
can get home to us. 


(Bugle sounds.) 

GEN. Foop—That may be a messen- 
ger from the western front. 

(Enter Capt. Freshmilk, followed by 
Glass of Milk and Cocoa.) 

CaPT. FRESHMILK—Good news, Gen- 
eral. The enemy’s regiments of Tea 
and Coffee have been driven from the 
ridge beyond the main gate. 


GEN. Foop—Splendid! I knew they 
couldn’t hold out against your Fresh- 
milk troops. 

Capt. FRESHMILK—Look, you can 
see the dust of their retreat from here. 
They’re running like a lot of scared 
rabbits. 

GEN. Foop — The poor weaklings! 
They’re a sorry lot to be sent out 
against men like ours. 


Capt. FRESHMILK (chuckling)—Ha- 
ha! General, you couldn’t find a regi- 
ment in the world to match the Fresh- 
milks, could you? Here are two husk- 
ies who went over the top in the 
charge. Come up, Glass of Milk and 
Cocoa. 

(They step forward and Gen. Food 
shakes hands with them.) 


Gen. Foop—Fine fellows! I’m glad 
to shake hands with you. You’ve done 
noble service, boys. 
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Guass oF MILK (bashfully)—Thank 
you, General. We didn’t do much. It 
was child’s play. 

Cocoa (shaking hands)—Those fel- 
lows would run from a scarecrow. 

GEN. Foop—Ah, they saw what 
giants you were. Well, I think we 
have nothing more to fear from the 
Tea and Coffee hordes. They’ll never 
dare another attack. 

Capt. FRESHMILK—Now, boys, we'll 
go back to the ridge. And whenever 
you need men with strong and steady 
nerves, General, call on us. 


(Exit Freshmilk, Glass of Milk and 
Cocoa.) 

(An alarm drum sounds, long and 
threateningly. An exhausted messenger 
comes staggering in.) 

MESSENGER (gasping)—Oh, General, 
battle’s going against us. 

GEN. Foop—What! What has hap- 
pened? Where? Speak up, man! 

Mess.—North wall. We can’t hold 
out. Enemy too much for us. 


GEN. Foop—Who? What tribe are 
you fighting? 

Mess.—The Regiment of Late Hours. 

GEN. Foop—The Late Hours? In- 
side our walls? How did they get in? 


Mess.—Some broke over at a low 
place. They opened the small gate and 
let others in. We can’t hold them back. 


GEN. Foop—This is desperate. They 
will undermine the castle. We must 
get word to Capt. Wideawake. (He 
writes note, hands it to Messenger, who 
hurries out with it.) Quick, boy! 


PRINCE Joy—Oh, if only our friends, 
the Fresh Airs and Early Hours, could 
get to us. 
help us, I’m sure. 

NurseE—Now, now, you must not 
worry, dear Prince. This castle is 
strong and our men are brave and 
faithful. 

GEN. Foop—No, no; don’t be anx- 
ious, Prince Joy. The enemy can’t 
hold out. There is no endurance in an 
army like theirs, of Candy, Pastry, Tea 
and Coffee, and Late Hours. 

(General tumult and shouting at 
left. All look that way.) 

Gen. Foop—What is that thunder- 
ous noise? (Capt. Wideawake rushes 
in.) What has happened, Capt. Wide- 
awake? 

CaPT. WIDEAWAKE — General, the 
enemy is massing outside the main 
tower and is battering at the gate. 


Gen. Foop—Impossible! Our Whole- 
wheat Bread and Oatmeal Troops are 
guarding that. No one could overcome 
them. 

Capt. WIDEAWAKE—But the hordes 
of Candy and Pastry are immense. We 
are terribly outnumbered. 

(Again the thunderous noise.) 

PRINCE Joy—Oh, listen! They will 
break through. Oh, Father, Father! 
Where is my father? 

NurseE—Hush, hush, my precious 
boy. Your father will surely get here 
soon. 

2D MESSENGER (rushing in with let- 
ter)—Word from Capt. Freshmilk; 
The Tea and Coffee Regiments are re- 
turning to renew the attack. 

(Gen. Food reads letter.) 


Capt. WIDEAWAKE—Tea and Coffee 
again? 


They would come in and, 
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II 


September remembers the way of the 
May; 
A honeybee wakens—the rover; 
Almost he forgets and seeks violets, 





He hunts the fields o’er for clover. 








III 
September remembers the way of the 
May; 
She smiles in her dreams as she dozes 
Among her ripe sheaves, and almost be- 
lieves 
June comes, unclosing the roses! 


| ture) —Ah, 








2p MEss.—Yes, they were re-inforced 
by a foreign troop of Soft Drinks and 
turned back this way. 

CapT. WIDEAWAKE—They shall not 
pass! (He rushes out.) 

GEN. Foop—Where are they now? 

2p Mess.—All coming on together 
with the Candies and Pastries to storm 
the main gate. (Evxit.) 

GEN. Foop (calling Nurse and two 
Lieutenants off to Ilcft, out of hearing 


| of Prince)—If the enemy gets through 


our gates— 

NursE—Oh, no, no, no, General! Oh, 
my precious Prince! (Weeps.) 

38D MEss. (rushing in)—The Late 
Hours are getting control of the North 
Wall. 

GEN. Foop—That miserable horde! 

3p Mess.—They brought a tribe of 
Dirty Hands to help them,—little black 
creatures with long claws who climb 
over the walls like black spiders. The 
women shriek and hide in the cellars 
at the sight of them. (Evxit.) 

(Crashing noise. Capt. Wideawake 
rushes in.) 

CapT. WIDEAWAKE—The situation at 
the main gate is terrible, General. We 
must prepare for the worst. (Evxit.) 

PRINCE Joy—Oh, if the gate should 
give way! What would become of us? 
Oh, Father, Father! (Weeps.) 

GEN. Foop—You must be brave now, 
Prince. This is the time to stand by 
your men and show them that you be- 
lieve in them 

PRINCE JOY (bracing wp, controlling 
himself )—Yes, I will be brave. I’ll be 
aman now. (Proudly) I am no cow- 
ard. Lift me up where I can look over 
the wall. (They lift him.) They can 
see me even if they can’t hear my voice. 
Give me that flag, the Flag of Health. 
(He waves cream-colored flag with red 
heart in center.) Courage, my men! 
You are fighting for mankind. Let all 
our trumpets blow! Hang all our ban- 
ners out. This castle shall not fall! 

Nurse (clasping her hands in rap- 
that’s our brave Prince. 
We'll all take courage from you. 

PRINCE Joy—Look, General! Look 
out there on the plain. What’s that 
green, all moving green? 

GEN. Foop—Why, the whole plain 
seems to be moving this way. 

CAPT. FRESHMILK (returning, joy- 
fully)—General, the tribes of Green 
Vegetables are coming to our rescue. 

PRINCE Joy—The Green Vegetables? 
Is that what we see out there? 

CAPT. FRESHMILK—Yes, they are 
coming together from all round the 
country,—regiments of Spinach, Let- 
tuce, Onions, Celery, Asparagus. You 
never saw such an army. 

GEN. Foop—They’ll save the day for 
us. Our glorious allies! Look, to the 
south, as far as the eye can see, they’re 
coming. 

CaPT. FRESHMILK—Bands of Car- 
rots, and Beets, and String Beans fell 
in with them along the way. They’re 
the happiest lot I ever saw, laughing 
and cheering all along the line. The 
people shout to see them pass. (Fvit.) 

Prince Joy—I never dreamed. that 
help was so near. 

ist MEss. (rushing in with paper)— 
Good news, General! The Fresh Airs 
have arrived. 

PRINCE JOY (coming down from his 
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high seat)—Good for the Fresh Airs! | 
How did they ever manage to get past 
the enemy? 

ist Mress.—They were joined at sun- 
rise by the Early Hours, and the two 
regiments somehow pushed through to- 
gether. 

GEN. Foop—Where are they now? 

ist. Mess.—At the North Gate. 

GEN. Foop—What about the Late 
Hours and Dirty Hands? 

ist Mrss.—All driven out. 
man of them left. 

PriNcE Joy—Is there a safe passage 
for my father now? 

ist Mess.—The King, your father, 
will be here to-morrow. We have com- 
mand of the whole north region. (Esit 
Messenger.) 

Prince Joy—Hurrah! Hurrah! 

(Cheering heard in left distance.) 

GEN. Foop—At last the tide has 
turned. Look, our Wholewheat Bread 
and Oatmeal Troops are driving the 
hordes before them. 

LIEUTENANT—Who are the sickly 
ones running to the woods? 

GEN. Foop—The Pale Pastries. Can’t 
you see their thin legs? 

PRINCE Joy—Listen! I hear singing 
and shouting. It must be the jolly 
Green Vegetables. 

2p Mess. (entering, delivers letter to 
Gen. Food)—Capt. Wideawake says 
that the enemy forces have been driven 
from their position at every point and 
that they are retreating in all direc- 
tions. 

PRINCE Joy—Then the Castle is safe. 
Hurrah for all our brave men! Nurse, 
I never felt so well in my life. I want 
to dance and sing. Gen. Food, won’t 
you let the children come up here and 
dance with me? 

GEN. Foop—yYes, bring them up, 
Nurse. («it Nurse.) And Capt. 
Wideawake says the men would like to 
come up, too, and tell you how happy 
they feel about it all. 

PRINCE Joy—Happy? I wish every- 
body in the world felt as happy as I 
do this minute. (He dances and jigs 
about.) 

(Children are heard laughing and 
chattering at right. They come troop- 
ing in. Prince Joy jumps up on a 
chair, children join hands and circle 
around him, singing, to the tune of 
“London Bridge.’’) 

CHILDREN— 

Oh, Prince Joy is well again, well 

again, well again, 

Oh, Prince Joy is well again, 

We’re all happy. 

(Now the men are heard laughing 
and cheering at right. Enter Capt. 
Wideawake, Capt. Freshmilk, followed 
by Glass of Milk, Cocoa, and the Green 
Vegetables: Spinach, Lettuce, Celery, 
String Beans, etc. Capt. Wideawake 
introduces each in turn as they pass in 
review. Whole company forms tableau 
and sings a jolly song. Then Vege- 
tables, Milk Bottles, Loaves of Bread, 
etc., give special dances.) 
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Kind Deeds 


By Florence S. Mathis 
Kind deeds are silver slippers, 


That cover willing feet, 
And do acts of kindness 


Who Takes the Cake ? 


By Marnie Thomson Johnson 
A Humorous Play for Community Gatherings 


CHARACTERS 


Peggy Patterson Members of the 


ltl Girls’ Cake Team 


Tommy Thompson—who wants Peggy 

Earl Evans—who wants Emma 

Ben Bolt—who wants Dorothy 

Mr. Cutter—The County Agent, who is 
single but doesn’t want any of them. 


Mr. Peterson The Judges, who 


ae sete want the cakes 


Jane—the Cook 
Buster—a lad of six 


SETTING AND COSTUMES 


Stage may be set to represent a room 
in a Farmers’ Hall. A few chairs, a 
table, house-plants, and a picture or 
calendar on the wall are all that are 
necessary. There should be right, left 
and center back entrances. Girls 
should be dressed in white costumes 
with aprons and caps. Jane wears a 
house-dress with kitchen apron. Boys 
and Mr. Cutter wear suitable clothes. 
The three judges wear overalls and 
blue shirts. Curtain rises disclosing 
the Girls’ Cake Team seated in a row 
that is a little to right of center back 
opening., Each girl holds on her lap a 
cake wrapped in a fresh white dish 
towel. 

(Enter Mr. Cutter) 


Mr. CuTter—Well, here is my cake 
team, on hand bright and early. Each 
one hoping to win the Championship. 
Isn’t that right, girls? 

Girts—Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuTTER—Now let’s see, let’s see. 
(Takes a number of papers, blanks, 
etc., from his pocket.) You three girls 
are the Carol County Cake Bakers, I 
believe. 

GIRLS—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Curter—How long have you 
been members of this cake team? 

Preccy—One year. 

Mr. CuTtrER—Have you ever belong- 
ed to a Girls’ Club before? 

GirLS—Yes, sir. 

Peccy—We were members of the 
Girls’ Bread Club two years ago and 
last year we belonged to the Girls’ 
Canning Club. We belonged to a Sew- 
ing Club too. 

Mr. Cuttrer—And have you ever 
taken any prizes before? 

Preccy—Dorothy won the first prize 
in canning last year, Emma was the 


County Champion Bread Baker and I | 


won a prize in sewing. 

Mr. CuTter—Fine, fine. You’re out 
to win, I can see that. You have your 
cakes with you? 

GirLs—Yes, sir, 

Mr. Currer—You may take your 
cakes into the other room and place 
them side by side upon the table there. 
The judges will be here before very 
long. 

(Exit Mr. Cutter to right. Exit 
Girls to center back. They come back 
to stage without the cakes. Enter 
Tommy, Earl and Ben from left.) 

Boys—Good morning, girls. 

Girts—Good morning. 

(Tommy and Peggy walk forward 





To all they chance to meet. 


to front of stage, while the other cou- | 








ples walk off at left or stand talking to 
each other at left entrance.) 

TommMy—I say, Peggy, did you have 
a good cake? 

Preccy—I never baked a better one. 

TommMy—Good! You remember your 
promise? 

Preccy—I said I’d give you the cake 
if I won the prize. 

TommMy—Yes, and you said more 
than that. 

Preccy—Did I? 

TommMy—Come now, Peg. You know 
you said you would go to the picnic 
with me if you won. 

Peccy—Did I really? 

Tommy—yYou know you did, Peggy 
Patterson. 

Peccy—Well, I’ve written you my 
answer and if my cake wins the prize, 
you'll find my answer on the plate just 
under the edge of the cake. 

TommMy—How shall I know which is 
your cake, Peggy? 

Peccy (half whispering)—I put a 
red candle on it, Tom. 

TommMy—Good for you Peg, old girl. 
We'll win. (Taking her hand, they 
dance off the stage to right.) 

(Earl and Emma walk to front of 
stage.) 

Eart—Say, Emma, do you know 
what I wish? 

EmMMA—What do you wish? 

Eart—I wish your cake would win 
the prize. 

EmMMA—Why? 

Eart—Because you deserve to win. 

EmmMa—Oh, you dear good boy! Just 
for that I’ll give you the cake if it hap- 
pens to be the winner. 

EarL—Joy, joy! And say, Emma, 
will you go to the dance with me next 
Tuesday? 

EmMmMa—I don’t know if— 

EarL—Come now, Emma, please say 
“Yes.” 

EmMMA—tTell you what I’ll do, Earl. 
I'll write you a letter and tell you 
whether I’ll go to the dance or not and 
I'll put it in the cake if I win. 

Eart-—Fine,—and you'll be sure to 
say “Yes.” 

EmmMa—And I’ve put a little red 
candle on my cake, Earl, so you will 
know which one it is. 

Eart—Good work, old girl, you'll 
win, I know. (Together they walk off 
of stage to right while Dorothy Dean 
and Ben Bolt come forward.) 

DorotHy—Oh, Ben, do you suppose 
I have any chance of winning? 

BeEN—Of course you have. You’re 
the best cake maker in the county. 

DoroTHY—Oh, thank you, Ben. 

BEN—Will you give me just one wee 
little bite of your cake if you win? 

DorotHYy—Why, of course. I'll give 
you the whole cake, Ben. 

BeN—Gee, that will be great. 

DorotHy—And what’s more, Ben, 
I’ll write you a nice letter and put it 
on the cake, if I win. 

BeN—Good! I know you'll win. 
Well, I'll see you later. (Dorothy 
starts to go off.) Oh, say, wait a 
minute, Dorothy. 

DorotHy (walks back)—What is it? 

BEeN—I say, Dot, how am I going to 
know which is your cake? 





DorotHY—Oh, yes. Well, that’s 
easy. You see I thought you would 
want to know, so I put a red candle on 
it, Ben. 

BeNn—That’s the stuff. 
at right.) 

(Enter Tommy and Mr. Peterson 
from left.) 

TommMy—Now I say, Mr. Peterson, 
you were young once, weren’t you? 

Mr. PrETERSON—Of course Ay vas 
jung. What off it? Say? 

TommMy—Now, this cake contest 
means a whole lot to me. In fact I can 
say it may influence my entire future 
career. 

Mr. PETERSON—Iss dat so? 

TomMy—Yes, it means the happiness 
of two young lives. 

Mr. PETERSON—You don’t say? 

TomMy—Now, this Peggy Paterson 
is a very dear friend of mine. 

Mr. PETERSON—Ja. 

TommMy—And she’s promised to go 
to the picnic with me if her cake wins 
the prize. Now you see what that 
means? 

Mr. PETERSON (nodding his head)— 
Ja, Ay see. Iss dis—Miss Paderson 
a good cake maker, Ja? 

TomMy—tThe very best. Now you’re 
one of the judges, ahem,—and I say, 
Mr. Peterson (speaking very low) if 
she wins the contest—I’ll give you the 
cake, 

Mr. PETERSON—Ja? (brightly) How 
do Ay know wich is her cake? Heh? 

Tommy (coming up close)—Her cake 
has a red candle on, Mr. Peterson. Just 
remember that, won’t you? 

Mr. PETERSON—Ja, Ay remember 
goot. 

(Exit Tommy and Mr. Peterson to 
right. Enter Earl and Mr. Doolan 
from opposite sides.) 

Mr. DooLAN—A foine morning, me 
lad. 

Eari—It is that, Mr. Doolan. 

Mr. Dootan—Faith, and I think the 
young ladies will be after havin’ scme 
foine cakes in the show. 

Earu (frowning)—Yes, Mr. Doolan. 
You are one of the judges, I believe. 


Mr. Dootan—I am that, indade. 


EARL (with hands in his pockets and 
looking very much concerned)—Do 
yo, ah—know a—good cake—when you 
see it,—Mr. Doolan? 


Mr. Doouan (sidling up to Earl shy- 
ly)—How much is it warth, me lad? 

Eart—I see you understand. Well, 
I’ll give you the cake, Mr. Doolan, if you 
will see that Miss Emma Evans is de- 
clared the winner. This means a great 
deal to me. 

Mr. DootaN—Faith now, and how 
will Oi be after knowin’ which is her 
cake, me lad? 

Earu (talking very low)—Why, it 
has a red candle on it. 

Mr. DooLaN—Right ye are, and O’im 
after thinkin’ Patrick Doolan will not 
turn a deaf ear to a royal good cake 
on any day. 

(Exit both at left. Enter Ben Bolt 
and Mr. Schmidt from the right.) 


Mr. ScHMIpT—Nein, nein, I tell you 
I will not ein bribe gehaben! 

BeEN—No, no, Mr. Schmidt, you don’t 
understand. I was just joking about 
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offering you a dollar to vote for Miss 
Dean’s cake. 

Mr. ScHmMiwt —Shoking, shoking! 
Gid oud mit you. Ich weiss nicht. Ich 
weiss nicht. 

BEN—But it’s this way, Mr. Schmidt. 
This Miss Dean means a great deal to 
me and I would like very much to see 
her win the championship. Now if 
she did win, I would be very glad to— 
er—make you a little present of the 
cake. 

Mr. Scumwt (smacking his lips)— 
Iss she ein goot cake frau? 

BeN—You just know it, Mr. Schmidt. 

Mr. ScHMIDT (nodding his head med- 
itatively)—Ja, ja,—Ein cake bin sehr 
gute. 

BEN (speaking low) — And—you 
know, Mr. Schmidt, Miss Dean’s cake 
will have a red candle on it. 


Mr. ScHmMipt—Ja, ja, das ist all 
right, Mr. Bolt. 

(Both leave stage to left. Enter Mr. 
Cutter from center back.) 


Mr. Cutter fholding out three red 
candles)—Now why do you suppose 
those girls waited to put those red 
candles on their cakes? It would spoil 
their chances entirely for they are not 
entering the Birthday Cake contest. 
This contest is for plain cakes. Well, 
so much for that. (Tosses candles on- 
to table.) Now, I wonder where those 
judges have gone? 

(Exit at right. Enter Jane from 
left, carrying a fine big cake which she 
places on table.) 


JANE—Now there’s a real cake for 
you. I don’t suppose there’s any 
chance of me taking a prize but I just 
want Mr. Cutter to see that Jane ain’t 
lost her art of baking cakes yet. Here’s 
some candles. Now, I believe I’ll just 
stick one of them in the frosting to 
ornament it a bit. Bet my cake looks 
as nice as any of them, too. (Places 
red candle on cake and carries it into 
room off center-back entrance and then 
hurries back and off stage to left.) 

(Enter Mr. Cutter with Judges from 
right.) 

Mr. CuTrer—Right this way, gen- 
tlemen. The cakes that are to be 
judged are right in there on the table. 
Remember, the winner in this cake 
contest will be given a blue ribbon prize 
and a trip to the State Fair. 

Mr. PETERSON—Ja. 

Mr. DooLAN—I will, yer honor. 

Mr. ScHmMmT—Das ist correct. 

(Exit, through center-back. Enter 
Tommy.) 

Tommy (pacing back and forth)—Ye 
gods, will they never return? My hap- 
piness is now suspended by a mere 
thread. 

(Enter Mr. Peterson) 

Mr. PETERSON (looking slyly about) 
—Oh, dare you vas. (Speaking low.) 
De cake wid de red candle vas de vin- 
ner. 

Tommy—Good! Thank you, thank 
you, Mr. Peterson, I shall remember 
your share in this the rest of my life. 
(Starting to leave.) 

Mr. PETERSON—Har—you—remem- 
ber de cake— 

Tommy—Sure, the cake is yours. 

(Exit both at right. Enter Mr. Doo- 
lan from center and Earl Evans from 





Eart—Hist—Mr. Doolan—How did 
it come out? 

Mr. Dootan—Foine, foine, and the 
grand white cake with the red candle 
was after winning the prize, all right. 

Eart—My, I’m glad to hear that! 

Mr. DooLtan—And ye won’t forget, 
me lad, that Patrick Doolan takes the 
cake. 

EarL (shaking his hand)-——The cake 
will be yours, Mr. Doolan. 

(Exit both at right. Enter Mr. 
Schmidt from center and Ben Bolt 
from left.) 

BeN—So you are all through in 
there, Mr. Schmidt. 

Mr. ScHmwt—Ja, ja. 

BeN—Did you have—er—any—er— 
trouble in voting? 

Mr. ScHMmT—Nein, nein. 
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Enter Doro- 
Enter Buster from cen- 


(Exit Emma to right. 
thy from left. 
ter-back.) 

BusTteR—Will you give me some 
cake? . 

DorotHy—Of course I will, Buster. 
Yl give you a great large slice of the 
prize winning cake if you’ll carry this 
note in there and place it on top of the 
cake with the red candle on it. 

BusTER—Gee—you—bet I will. 
appears with note.) 

(Enter Mr. Cutter and the three 
Judges from right.) 


Mr. CutTrer—Well, gentlemen, we 
shall call in the members of the Girls’ 
Cake Team and announce the winners. 
(Walks to door at left.) All right, 


(Dis- 





ladies, step right in here. The winner 
of the cake contest will be announced. 





Jack 


“Mother Goose”’ 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 





Sprat 


ANNA POLSGROVE 


His wifecould eat no lean; 









































out? 

Mr. ScoHmipt—Das cake mit der red 
candle, the prize haf got. 

Ben—Oh, I’m glad to hear that! 


Mr. ScHmMmwmt—Aber das cake 
mein. 

Ben—Sure, sure. 
have it, Mr. Schmidt. 

(Exit both at right. Enter Buster 
whittling and whistling. Enter Peggy.) 
Peccy—Oh, Buster dear, will you 
take this little note into that room and 
place it just under the edge of the big 
cake with the red candle on it? 
BusTteR—How much will you give 
me? 
Peccy—I—I—oh, I’ll give you a 
great big piece of the cake, Buster. 
It won the prize, you know. 


Buster—Gee! (Taking note and 
scampering inside.) 

(Exit Peggy to left. Enter Emma 
from right. Enter anaed from center- 
back.) 

EmMMA—Why, here’s Buster. Say, 
Buster, how would you like to have a 
great big piece of the prize-winning 
cake? Now if you will take this letter 
and put it on top of the cake with the 
red candle on it, I’ll see that you get 
some of that cake. It was the prize 
winner, you know. 


ist 


Glad to let you 





left.) 





And s0, be - tween them both, They licked the plat-ter clean 
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BeEN—Well—er—how did it come (Enter Girls and Boys, Buster and 





Buster—Sure! (Takes note, exits.) 


Jane.) 

Mr. Cutter—The winner of this 
cake contest will be awarded the blue 
ribbon prize and will also be given a 
free trip to the State Fair. Mr. Peter- 
son, will you kindly step into the other 
room and bring out the winning cake? 

Mr. PETERSON (returning with Jane’s 
cake upon which are three notes and a 
red candle)—Ladies, dis is de cake. 

GIRLS (each girl turning to boy at 
her side)—Why, that’s not my cake! 

Mr. CuTter—Will the lady who 
baked this cake please step forward? 

JANE (blushing)—It was me, Mr. 
Cutter. 

ALL ToGETHER—Jane! 

JANE—And I give you the cake, Mr. 
Cutter, as a present. 

Mr. CuTTER (picking up the notes)— 
—And what are these? (Reads.) 


DEAR Boy: 

I shall be very glad to go to the pic- 
nic with you. Isn’t this a sweet way 
to tell you? 

Lovingly yours, 
THE WINNER. 


(Opens another and reads.) 


My Own Dear Boy: 
I have been wanting to go to the 





decided that I shall go with you. 
Aren’t you happy? 
Yours forever, 
THE WINNER. 
(Opens the third letter and reads.) 


Ou, You Dear MAN: 

You don’t know how happy I am to 
present this cake to vou with my very 
sweetest regards. 

Yours till the end, 
THE WINNER. 


(As these letters are read, each girl 
im turn covers up her face and acts 
very much embarrassed. The boys try 
to comfort them.) 

Mr. CuTTerR—Ahem — er — er — my 
dear Jane. 

JANE (falling into his arms)—My 
dear Mr. Cutter. 

(Judges and Buster, who have been 
gazing at the seene in open-mouthed 
astonishment, now begin to clamor for 
the cake. Curtain goes down amid pan- 
demonium.) 


Teaching School 
By Virginia Baker 
I’m_ teaching dolls’ First Grade 
School, 
And cannot stop to play; 
There are so many things to do, 
I have to work all day. 
For I must show my pupils how 
To write, and read, and spell, 
And make the funny phonic sounds, 
And all the numbers tell; 


a 


Must teach them how to be polite, 
And how to paint a tree, 

And do the flag salute, and sing 
“My country, ’tis of thee”; 

To keep their hands and faces clean, 
To cut out paper eggs, 

And do the gymnastic games, 
And count with little pegs. 


I’ve put some vaccination stuff 
In every leg and arm, 

So now I’m sure the chicken pox 
Can’t do them any harm. 

I’ve ’zamined them for adenoids 
More times than tongue can tell, 

And made wire spectacles for those 
Who can’t see very well. 


And, now, I’ve got to test their ears, 
And march them round the hall; 

And get some toothache wax for Rose, 
And help Jack find his ball; 

Oh, dear! my dolls are getting cross, 
They’re awf’ly tired, I guess, 

I think I’d better ring the bell 
And give a long recess. 


The Founder of Pennsylvania 
By Margaret Janet Acomb 


He stood among the red men, 
Unarmed and unafraid, 
Among the Indian leaders 
In war-time paint arrayed. 
He treated them with justice, 
He paid them for their lands, 
They found him fair and truthful, 
They stayed their cruel hands. 
For William Penn, the Quaker, 
Of mind and heart serene, 
They kept themselves from carnage, 
From blood their hands kept clean. 
On History’s faded pages, 
Dark-stained with war and strife, 
Stand out the golden letters 





dance for ever so long. Now I have 


Of a noble Quaker’s life. 
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September 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


Dusty roads stretch out like ribbons 
Reaching far as eye can see; 

Roads all edged with gold and purple— 
Colors fit for royalty. 


Goldenrod is proudly flaunting 
All its wealth of yellow gold; 
Little robbers steal the treasures, 
All their sun-browned arms will 
hold. 


Saucy asters gaily nodding, 
Laughing at each passer-by, 

Tell us that the Summer’s waning 
And that Autumn’s days are nigh. 


Welcome September 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Welcome, dear September, 
I’m so glad you’re here. 
School begins this morning, 
Think of all the cheer, 
Lots and lots of pleasures 
Are coming by and by, 
So now we bid you welcome 
Without a tear or sigh. 


Welcome, dear September; 
Don’t you think I'll shirk! 
Who’s afraid of lessons? 
Who’s afraid of work? 
They can’t even scare me, 
No, nor make me blue. 
I’m really glad, September, 
To say “Hello” to you. 


Song of a Seed 
By Lucille Neville Stratton 


Scatter me far and scatter me well, 
Oh winds of Autumn, o’er dale and 
hill; 
Tho’ ‘your hand is rude and your 
breath is chill, 
Gladly I’ll follow through vale and dell. 


So carry me far and carry me wide, 
The lonely earth is bare below, 
It matters not which way I go; 
Just on and on o’er the countryside. 


Then let me fall and let me lie, 
And snow and wind and winter 
night 
Shall vex me not. 
light 
A dandelion shall greet the eye. 


In spring’s soft 


The Milkweed Fleet 


By Maude Wood Henry 


When autumn comes the milkweed pod 
Will start, upon its cruise toward God, 
The fleet of tiny, white-sailed ships 
Now safely anchored in their slips. 


At launching time it’s a delight 

To watch them float off out of sight, 

3orne upward toward the blue sky- 
seas 

Upon a jolly, spanking breeze. 


But they won’t stay up in the air 
Because there is no landing there, 
And each small bark of this queer weed 
Has for its cargo a brown seed. 


To far-off ports these seeds are bound 

And when they’re set down on the 
ground 

They’ll grow to milkweeds and there'll 
be 

More fleets to sail the blue sky-sea. 


Acrostic 
By Alice E. Allen 


g (For 12 of the youngest. Each may carrya small 
signboard made of cardboard on which in a bright 
coloris hisparticularletter. Or,alittle procession 
of signboards thay be made on the blackboard, and 
each child may trace over in color a letter already 
made.) 

S eeds a-flying 

Everywhere, 

P retty airplanes 

T hrough the air; 

E venings chilly, 

M ornings gay, 

B irds departing 

E very day; 

R adiant hills, 

D rowsy brooks, 

A pples tempting 

Y ou with looks, 

S ignboards all along the ways 
Point us to September Days! 


Who? 
By Eliza Macbeth 
I 
(Girl comes on stage. Pauses, looks 
around slowly and affectedly.) 


Who is it fills the house with din? 

He’s always out and he’s always in. 

When you want him to work he won’t 
fancy the notion; 


When you want him to sleep he’s | 


perpetual motion. 

When company comes that you want 
to impress, 

And you get out the very best duds 
you possess, 

And you sit primly down—who is it 
tears in 

Looking 
Finn? 

Why, it’s— 


II 


(Boy enters. Shoves girl gently to 
one side and stands a little in advance 
of her while he speaks.) 

Who talks of nothing but parties and 


exactly like Huck’berry 


clothes, 

And good things to eat and slippers 
and beaus, 

Vho is it too sick to help with the 
work, 


But can rush to the table and eat 
like a Turk? 

Who keeps the poor phone eternally 
busy 








With cooing to Edgar and Artie and | 


Izzy? 
Who is it pestering poor pa and ma 
To get a new, spoofy, six-cylinder 
“eah’”’? 
Who always is tattling if one hap- 
pens to do 
Some innocent thing she don’t want 
you to? 
Why, it’s— 


Ill 


(Tall girl dressed as mother comes 
on stage. Links arms with girl and 
boy and speaks.) 

Who makes this little life worth 

while? 

Who. helps you face it with a smile? 

Who makes the burdens light to 

bear? 

Who makes the sun shine every- 

where? 

GIRL (pointing to boy)—He! 

Boy (pointing to Girl)—She! 

(All bow. Exit.) 


A Mother’s Problem 


By Pauline More Wetzel 


Our Amy’s taking dancing, 
Though she can dance all right; 

She’s bought a lot of records, 
And practices each night. 


And Father’s got his radio 
Fixed so it works just fine; 
He starts right after supper— 

I go to bed at nine. 


My mother’s just kept busy. 
“Oh, Mother, come, get this; 
“Tt’s good!” calls Dad, or maybe, 
“Do watch me, please,” cries Sis. 


I like to watch the dancing, 
The radio is fun, 

But goodness! I’ve a family, 
I’ve got to get things done. 


With Amy and her phonograph, 
And Dad’s new radio, 

How can I get my dolls to sleep? 
That’s what I want to know. 


For Labor Day 
By Alice E. Allen 


I’ve just found out— 
Perhaps you knew it— 

That work’s just play 
When you love to do it! 








Pieces and Plays for October Days 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


This book will supply you with entertainment material for all 
the important schoolroom holidays in October. 


Autumn Festivals. 
fruits, birds, squirrels, etc. 
Hiawatha Play. 
autumn. 


Little plays and pieces having to do with the wind, leaves, 


Longfellow’s Indian legend is very generally studied in the 
Teachers will be greatly~ assisted in their work by a splendid 


dramatization of “Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 


Columbus Day (Oct. 12). Dialogues, 


plays, recitations, and music. 


A good 


program may be planned easily from this material. 


Halloween (Oct. 31). 


exercises and community gatherings. 


given over to Halloween material. 


This occasion is widely celebrated with jolly schoolroom 


More than half the book has been 


PRICE 40 CENTS 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
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Signs of Autumn 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


When the purple asters blossom 
On the borders of the lane; 
When the sun lies, like a garment, 
On the ripened fields of grain; 
When the air is soft and mellow, 
And the skies are blue and clear; 
When each country road seems calling, 
Then I know September’s here! 


When the earth is like a love-song, 
And the bees make melody; 
When each vague wind hold the mur- 
mur 
Of a dream-enchanted sea; 


_ When the orchards greet us, jewel-like, 


And the farthest hills seem near, 
Then I can’t help writing verses, 
For I know September’s here! 
Selected. 


Why Summer Stays 
By Alice E. Allen 


A pansy in the garden bed 
Said to the mignonette, 

“Let’s do our very best to keep 
The summer with us yet!” 


A wind who heard her whispering, 
Called everywhere he ran 

To all the nodding aster flowers, 
“Do everything you can. 


“And please tell, too, the goldenrod 
By her beauty to beguile, 

And hold the summer with us for 
At least a little while.” 


A clump of late pink clover-blooms 
Laughed as the wind went by, 

“T’ll stay awhile. Summer will sniff 
And think it is July!” 


So though the birds are leaving us, 
And shorter grow the days, 
The flowers still bloom—and don’t you 
think 
That’s why the summer stays? 


A Real Task 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 
(Recitation for girl carrying doll) 


It means a whole big lot, I’ve found, 
In every kind of way, 

To be a real good mother, 
And keep it up each day. 


Although my child is just as good 
As I could ever ask 

To train her very properly 
Is really quite a task. 


Then, children make such lots of wer':! 
I really do declare, 

You need to watch them all the while 
To keep them anywhere. 


No matter how you manage 

They won’t stay clean and neat; 
And then, you need to be 

So very careful what they eat. 


But when they’re growing up, 
That is the time the fun begins, 
I don’t know what I’d ever do 
If dolly dear were twins. 


The First Day 
By Alice E. Allen 


I don’t know yet 

What school’s all about, 
But I'll just sit still 

And puzzle it out. 
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OW easy it is for something to happen—an overplus of 

the wrong kind of germs or an accident. One starts out 

in the morning feeling fine, with the world looking like a 

good place in which to live. But this evening—or to- 

morrow—may find one in the hospital, facing a prolonged 

period of inactivity with no income and a greatly increased 
expense account. 


One teacher wrote: “On Jan. 14, 1925, I fell and broke my 
right arm. I was unable to perform my duties as a teacher 
for seven and four-sevenths weeks. Words do not express 
what the T. C. U. benefits meant to me at this time.” 


Another wrote: “After being in the T. C. U. for five 
years I had almost persuaded myself it was useless for me 
to go on, when I suddenly found myself in the hospital 
without an income. The more than generous check I re- 
ceived from you at the end of four weeks’ confinement was 
like a burst of sunshine.” 


You may have a similar experience. Thousands of others 
do. One teacher in five is disabled each year. 


Remember this—your experience may be similar to those 
quoted above in misfortune, but it cannot be similar in the 
pleasant sequels unless you get protection before something 
happens. 
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“a Decide now to become one of those fortunate teachers— 

—.s —Whao have no financial worries, due to Accident, Sick- 
ON . 

— >, ness, or Quarantine. 































































































—Who have a regular income in time of need. 


Take the advice of Miss Ethel Mary Ewell, Montgomery, 
Ala., who wrote: “If you have never carried the T. C. U. 
Umbrella along with you, I advise you to secure one at once, 
no delay. I have carried one for a long time and find it a 
wonderful help when the rainy days come.” 


The time will come when a check from the T. C. U. will 
mean more to you than anything else could possibly mean. 
If you want to be on the T. C. U. Payroll in time of need, 
now is the time to find out all about it. 


FREE INFORMATION 


Just send the coupon in the lower right hand corner for 
complete details of T. C. U. Protection. Sending it places 
you under no obligation, but enables us to explain fully and 
to give you copies of hundreds of letters from teachers who 
have been helped by T. C. U. in time of need. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
768 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 





[ FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 768 T. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


[ I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
| Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 








(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 
When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8% x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of vage and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R, Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Miss Kathleen G. O’Hara, Principal of the S. S. Num- 
ber 12, Drummond, Perth, Ontario, Canada, and her pu- 
pils of all grades would like to exchange letters, pro- 
ducts, art work, manual training work, post cards, pic- 
tures, and souvenirs with teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in the United States, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, Alaska, West Indies, Hawaiian Islands, or any for- 
eign country. They will be glad to give information 
about Canadian crops, manufactures, minerals, and cli- 
mate to anyone who requests it. 

Miss Thelma Meyers, Center Point School, Plains, 
Texas, and her third, fifth, and sixth grade pupils wish 
to exchange letters, products, and pictures with teach- 
ers and pupils of the same grades in any state in the 
Union, or in any of the possessions of the United 
States. 

Miss Eleanor E. Jons, Carroll, Iowa, Route 2, and her 
fourth, fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
pupils and teachers of any state in the Union, or any 
English speaking country. 

Miss Dorothy Dytch, Mason City, Towa, Box 598, and 
her fifth and sixth grade pupils would like to receive 
letters from any part of the United States, especially 
the west and south. They would like to hear from any 
English speaking foreign country. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Jewell New- 
ton, Salida, Colorado, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils of the same grades in any part of the world. 

Miss Eleanor C. Brege, Route 1, Rogers, Michigan, 
and her fourth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils wish to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with teachers 
and pupils in any state of the Union, or the outlying 
possessions. 

Miss Emelda Kunau, Route 2, Sabula, Iowa, and her 
third, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, views, and other interesting 
material with pupils of the same grades of any other 
state in the Union or any foreign country. 

Miss Maude Rhoades, Route 8, Oswego, New York, 
and her pupils would like to exchange letters, products, 
and pictures with teachers and pupils in any part of the 
United States, Alaska or Canada, or any part of the 
world. 

Miss Lucille Thomson, Lake City, Minnesota, and her 
third, seventh, and eighth grade pupils wish to ex- 
change letters and views with pupils of the same grades 
in other states of the Union or in any foreign country. 

Miss Marjorie Willson, Box 37, Virden, Manitcba, 
Canada, and her fourth, fifth, and eighth grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters and products with teach- 
ers and pupils of the same grades in the southern 
states, Hawaii, Alaska, Cuba, or any foreign country. 

Miss Irene L. Hoffman, Munith, Michigan, and her 
third and fourth grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters, school work, pictures, and products with teach- 
ers and pupils of the same grades wherever the English 
language is spoken. 

Miss Fanny Lowman, New Hope School, Cedar Point, 
Kansas, and her pupils wish to exchange letters and 
products with pupils and teachers of all grades in any 
state in the Union, or any part of the world. 

Miss Bernice E. Kingsbury, Route 2, Milton, Ver- 
mont, and her fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth grade p=- 
pils would like to exchange letters, snapshots, and sam- 
ples of school work with pupils from other states. 


The fourth grade pupils of Mrs. Florence Welling, 
Hannibal, New York, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils of the same grade in schools of the United States. 

Miss Cora C. Walker, Pulaski, New York, and her 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with teachers 
and pupils of any state in the United States, Hawaii, 
West Indies, Philippine Islands, Alaska, and Canada. 


Mr. Andrew M. Kaduk, Russellton, Pennsylvania, Box 
52, and his eighth grade pupils would like to exchange 
products, letters, and snapshots with pupils of any part 
of the world. 

Miss Gladys Tucker, Gage School, Ferrisburg, Ver- 
mont, and her pupils would like to exchange letters 
with other teachers and pupils in any state in the 
Union, or island possessions. 

The fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Hersa Gates, Fletcher Center School, Fletcher, Ver- 
mont, would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
snapshots with the same grades in any state in the 
Union, Alaska, Canada, or the island possessions. 

The fourth, fifth, and seventh grade pupils of Miss 
Constance Jones, Shambaugh, Iowa, Route 1, Box 77, 
would like to correspond with pupils in the same grades 
in all the states of the Union, Canada, Alaska, and 
island possessions. They would especially like to hear 
from pupils in South America. 

Miss Gertrude Adams, Antler, North Dakota, and her 
first, second, third, and fourth grade pupils wish to ex- 
change letters, views, and products with teachers and 
pupils in any state of the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, Can- 
ada, or any foreign country. . 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss C. Thoma, 
District 37, Twin Lake School, Route 6, Little Falls, 
Minnesota, would like to correspond with pupils in any 
other state of the Union. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss Bertie M. 
Gressly, Ruffsdale, Pennsylvania, would like to ex- 
change letters with pupils of the same grades in other 
states. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Miss 
Hazel A. Patrick, Alanson, Michigan, Route 1, would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same grades in 
any part of the world where English is spoken. 





Personality, the Outgrowth 
of Habits 


By Nell R. Farmer 


Wat each person thinks and does is 

bound to affect others to such a de- 
gree that it may assist or hinder the 
mental growth and character building of 
those with whom he comes in contact. 
In the case of teachers, they may cause 
such unfortunate reactions in pupils as 
to inhibit the formation of desired habit- 
systems. 

What teacher has not known any num- 
ber of instances where children have 
been declared hopeless by some instruc- 
tor and when taught by another they 
have been found to be even above the 
average in intelligence. It is the per- 

‘sonality of the teachers which either 
brings out the best.in a child or hinders 
his mental development. 

Someone has said that “our personal- 
ity is but the outgrowth of the habits 
we form.” There is considerable com- 
fort in this statement. Many of us have 
felt that no amount of effort on our part 
would give to us that charm which we 
admire in others. It is true that some of 
us might have more difficulty than others 

in acquiring it, nevertheless it is within 
' our power to obtain. 














The first year high school pupils of Mr. S. S. Gressly, 
Ruffsdale, Pennsylvania, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in the same work in other places. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils of Mrs. Susie E. 
Ransom, Ransom School, Garysburg, North Carolina, 
would like to exchange letters, ideas, snapshots, and 
products with teachers and pupils of any state in the 
Union or in foreign countries. 

Miss Edith Lindsey and her pupils of Northville, 
New York, would like to exchange letters with teachers 
and pupils in any state in the Union, the island posses- 
sions, Canada, Alaska, and South America. 

Miss Elizabeth Stephan, Ipswich, South Dakota, and 
her sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters with teachers and pupils in any 
state or part of the world. 

Miss Adah M. Brayton, Port Byron, New York, Box 
294, and her sixth and seventh grade pupils would like 
to exchange letters, products, and snapshots with pu- 
pils and teachers of the same grades in any part of the 
United States, Alaska, Canada, South America, or the 
island possessions. 

The pupils of the ninth grade, Lincoln Junior High, 
Darby Township, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, 
would like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grade in any school in the United States or Canada. 

The pupils of Mrs. J. P. Hannah, Vera School, Lucky 
Lake, Saskatchewan, Canada, would like to correspond 
with pupils in the southern states or other parts of 
the world. 

Miss Mary C. Curtin, North Otis, East Lee, Massa- 
chusetts, and her seventh and eighth grade pupils 
would like to correspond and exchange products and 
views with the same grades of any state in the Union 
or the island possessions, 

Miss M. L. Freeman, Wishek, North Dakota, and her 
pupils wish to thank the many teachers and pupils who 
wrote them. They regretted that they were unable to 
answer all of the letters which they received. 


CLUB LETTERS 
A Bird Game 


To play this game pin a bird picture on a child’s 
back. The child stands with his back toward the 
class, so that the pupils see the picture he is going 
to ask about. If the picture is the meadow lark, the 
child might ask, “Am I a friend of the farmer?” 
To this the class would answer, “Yes.” If he asked, 
“Do I go down the tree head first?” or “Do I clean 
the trunks of trees?” the class ‘would answer “No.” 
So the game continues until by means of his ques- 
tions the child is able to guess what bird picture he 
is wearing.—HAZEL BENNETT, New York. 


A Catalogue Device 


Speaking of devices, I find that a catalogue has 
such an unlimited supply of interesting material. 
While teaching addition of dollars and cents in the 
intermediate grades, I cut out several pages of 
clothing from a catalogue. The pupils sold the 
dresses to grammar pupils, who in turn paid with 
a check written in good form. Each pupil added his 
proceeds of the day. 

The work with multiplication, division, and sub- 
traction is equally interesting in this manner.—N. 
BLANCHE WATSON, Nebraska. 


Paper Picker Squads 


We found it a difficult matter to keep strips of 
paper and candy wrappers from being thrown 
around the halls and school grounds, so we organ- 
ized a squad of boys whose duty it was to see that 
our surroundings were not covered with bits of pa- 
per and to pick up this refuse whenever they saw 
it lying about. But the question arose as to what 
they should do for bags in which to place the refuse, 
and for implements with which to pick up the scrap 
paper. This difficulty was easily remedied by the 
girls making the bags out of strong brown material 


(Continued on page 74) 
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surly and illnatured . . 


‘Black 
heep 


What teacher hasn’t had one inher class? A sort of “Enfant Terrible,” 


. uninterested in classwork... 
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continually 


causing trouble. And all your corrective efforts fail. So you give him up 


as abad case. And yet... 


and yet... 


you can’t quite get over the 


feeling that the “Black Sheep” has not had full justice. Is the boy alto- 
gether to blame? May there not be some hidden causes for his actions? 


INTY years ago little sympathy 
would have been wasted on the Black 
Sheep. He would have been stamped 

as an incorrigible—and given short shrift. 
But we have progressed since then. Now we 
know that often the Black Sheep is simply a 
victim of forces beyond his control. 


We have the nutrition experts to thank for 
this new knowledge. Painstaking and exhaus- 
tive researches on their part have revealed the 
underlying cause for much of the bad temper 
and backwardness among school children. 
It is attributed to malnutrition —and we 
are told that one out of every three suffers 
from it. 


The educational world has done much to 
remedy this appalling situation. Thousands 
of schools have instituted hot lunches. Many 
schools have classes in nutrition— and all 
over the country progressive teachers are in- 
structing their pupils in the vital importance 
of getting the proper nourishment. 


No child is capable of full mental and phy- 
sical development when it is insufficiently 
nourished. A realization of this fact on the 
part of teachers and mothers is necessary. 
Knowing the trouble, they can then apply 
the proper corrective measures. 


To be physically fit, and mentally normal, 
the body must have daily, and in correct 
proportion a variety of vital elements. 
These are obtained from the foods eaten. 
Some foods supply much—others little. The 


foods which contribute the most should be 
included in the daily diet, not only of the sub- 
normal children . . . but in the diet of the 
healthy ones as well ! 


We'd like you to consider Grape-Nuts. 
Grape-Nuts is made from two healthful grains 
—wheat and malted barley. It contributes to 
the body dextrins, maltose and other carbo- 
hydrates, producing heat and energy. Grape- 
Nuts provides iron for the blood; phosphorus 
for teeth and bones; protein for muscle and 
body-building; and the essential vitamin- -B, a 
builder of the appetite. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking 
process which makes it easily digestible. And 
it is a crisp food, requiring thorough chew- 
ing. This in itself is a valuable factor, since 
dental authorities agree that proper exercise 
is most important in preserving the health of 
the teeth and gums. 


With the many fine qualities of Grape- 













ape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include 
also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post's 
Bran Chocolate... and... Malted 
Grape-Nuts, chocolate-flavored, a 
most delicious milk food-drink. Try 
one at the nearest soda fountain. 
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Nuts—is it any wonder that nutrition au- 
thorities consider Grape-Nuts an ideal food 
for children? It is the kind of food they need, 
food which every child should have ! 


Let this great food help you, too. 

Malnutrition is not confined to children 
alone. Many adults suffer from it, particu- 
larly those who are in the habit of eating a 
hasty and insufficient breakfast. Breakfast, 
following as it does the long fast of the night, 
is the most important meal of the day.. 
a meal from which the body should secure the 
vigor and energy necessary to carry through 
the difficult morning hours. 


We'd like you to try Grape-Nuts for break- 
fast tomorrow. And know, as you enjoy it, 
that your body is receiving an array of vital 
elements essential to all-around physical well- 
being. Tell your pupils about Grape-Nuts, 
too, and the ways in which it benefits them. 
Your grocer sells Grape-Nuts. Or you can 
accept the free offer below. 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 








G.—N. 1. 9-26 | 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! qi 





Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial pac skages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a fe omer physical “direct or of 
Cornel Medical College. 


Postum Cerzat Company, Inc. | : 


ROI ccticentcnicnicsensen 














. i: 
In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Company, Lt. | 3 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario | H 
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] Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 











and the boys making the paper pickers by taking 
the handles of old brooms and driving nails through 
one end of them, the point of the nail projecting 
through the handle. 

As soon as the implements were ready the boys 
immediately began to do their work of cleaning up 
the yard. This plan proved to be an excellent one, 
as the grounds now are always in fine condition 
through the work of the student squads of paper 
pickers.—R. J. M., Nebraska. 


The Use of Picture Books 


I have my pupils keep picture books in every sub- 
ject. This is very interesting, for very often a pu- 
pil will refer to his picture book for information 
rather than to his textbooks. The pupils write a 
paragraph of explanation opposite the picture. For 
example, after studying the products of a country, 
we try to get pictures of the crops grown. 

These picture books encourage the pupils to read 
intelligently and to be more observant;-also to read 
more frequently the newspapers and magazines. 
Pupils corresponding with other pupils in far- away 
schools are able to explain work more clearly by 
means of pictures——KATHLEEN G. O’Hara, Canada. 


Contest to Improve Classroom Conduct 


When our school opened in the fall the boys and 
girls whispered a great deal and were noisy in other 
ways. I made the announcement that we would 
start Monday morning with a standing of one hun- 
dred per cent for both girls and boys. We kept an 
account of all the whispering and other disorder in 
the classrooms. A few points were subtracted from 
a child’s standing for whispering or disorder of any 
kind. At the end of the week the points were count- 
ed and we found that the boys had the better stand- 
ing. The girls then entertained the boys and me 
with a short program. The percentage for both 
groups was much higher at the end of the second 
week, 

We all enjoyed the contests with the announce- 
ments at the end of the week, but the teachers es- 
pecially enjoyed the quiet classrooms.—E. Morrow, 
Missouri. 


Writing Properly Motivated 


When writing books are filled my children make 
what they call “Gem Books.” In these they copy 
old sayings, Bible verses, and bits of poetry. They 
learn each verse while they practice the writing of 
it, before writing the verse in their books. 

To motivate letter writing I have my pupils write 
to sick or absent friends, broadcasting stations, 
children’s clubs, and to the “Children’s Page” of 
various magazines and newspapers. I find that 
first, second, and third grade children enjoy letter 
writing just as much as the older pupils, if they are 
writing with a definite purpose in mind. 

In our rural school we have a school newspaper 
in which we write the school news, the best stories, 
and the best written lessons. The editor and his 
assistants must approve each article before it is 
placed in the paper. When completed, the paper is 
taken home for the parents to read.—LINDA 
BERTSCHE, Illinois. 


Utilizing the Spirit of Contest 


The competitve instinct is very strong in most 
people, and especially is it strong in children. All 
children like contests, and by utilizing this I feel 
that I am having better success than I otherwise 
would have with my work. 

A contest that I am using to great advantage 
with my seventh grade boys and girls was arranged 
in the following manner. The students were divided 
into two groups as nearly equal in talent as possible. 
One group took the name, “Busy Bees’; the other, 
the name “Go-Getters.” 

For example, in having a lesson on the parts of 
speech, a Busy Bee is given a certain number of 
words to tell the parts of speech. If he succeeds in 
doing this successfully he is given a score for his 
side, and vice-versa. At the close of the contest the 


winning side is entertained by the losing side, or the 
winning side may be given a half holiday. 

This type of teaching may be used very success- 
fully in some phase of practically every subject in 
the curriculum.—SaDIE KELLUM, North Carolina. 


Health Club Helps 


I have found the following plan helpful in creat- 
ing interest in our health club this year. 

I arrange two charts, one for boys and one for 
girls. A space is provided for each pupil with his 
or her name. A particular flower is agreed upon 
for each week. Each day if the pupil has perform- 
ed each duty required he may make one petal. 
Flowers having five petals, such as the pansy, may 
be completed in one week. Those having several, as 
a daisy, may require two or three weeks. A five- 
pointed star may also be used. Dots may be ar- 
ranged to be connected by the pupils, forming a 
point each day. Each perfect chart for one week 
counts 250. Each petal or point lacking takes ten 
credits from the chart. 

At the close of the year the pupils on the side hav- 
ing the least number of credits must serve a dinner, 
the winners being guests. The same plan might be 
used to overcome tardiness—JESSIE S. GILBERT, 
New York. 


Helpful Device 


When I am teaching “families” to my second and 
third grade reading classes, I find that they like to 
play this game. I write a word on the blackboard 
belonging to a “family” we have learned; for ex- 
ample, “hen.” Then I say, “I am thinking of a 
word that belongs to the same family as this word. 
You may try to guess it. Don’t say your word but 
ask me a question that will let me know the word 
you are thinking.” Then I give several examples, 
as the children get the idea much quicker that way 
than from the explanation. Such questions as the 
following are asked by the children and answered 
by me: 

“Are you thinking of the number after nine?” 

“No, I am not thinking of ten.” 

“Are you thinking of a boy’s name?” 

“No, I am not thinking of Ben.” 

This continues until someone guesses my word. If 
the class is a capable one, I then allow a child to 
give a word; if not, I give another. 

This game helps the children to identify words 
belonging to the same “family” and at the same 
time aids in their language by training them to ex- 
press their thoughts in a very definite way.—ADELE 
Morizot, New Jersey. 


A Number Contest 


To encourage the pupils of the first grade in hav- 
ing correct number work each day, I divided the 
class into two groups, reds and blues. I cut from a 
magazine two automobiles, one red and the other 
blue, mounting these on stiff paper. On a wire 
which was strung along the top of the blackboard, 
I hung these cars, one at each end of the wire, fac- 
ing each other. Along the blackboard below the 
wire I wrote the numbers to twenty. Each day I 
counted the number of reds and blues with correct 
answers. The winning side was rewarded by hav- 
ing their car move a mile, as we called the distance 
between the numbers. 

The children composing each side may remain un- 
changed for a month, or they may be chosen each 
week. Anyone talking during the number period 
loses a mark for his or her side. It was a pleasure 
to note the interest taken in the number work with 
this device—NETA SADLER, Manitoba, Canada. 


Seat Work for Lower Grades 


For interesting material for first and second 
grades, I find that scrapbooks serve the purpose. 

At the beginning of the school term, I visit the 
printers and secure blank paper which is used for 
printing newspapers. I have these sheets cut in 
whatever size is convenient; usually fourteen by 
twelve is best. 


The covers to these books may be made out of 
strong construction paper or even oilcloth may be 
purchased at a small cost for this purpose. On the 
outside we usually color, draw, or label these words, 
“My Book,” and write the name of the pupil. 

At first the seat work, drawing, and coloring 
which the pupils wish to keep may be pasted in. 
Certain pages may be devoted to different things. 
We usually have several pages or a part of the book 
for animals, birds, flowers, circles, designs made of 
squares, and cubes. We even have a house all fur- 
nished by pictures cut from old magazines, each 
page being a room. Other pages of the book may 
have automobiles, farm animals, equipment, and so 
forth. Later on, as the children become accustomed 
to tracing, they may be given tracing paper and 
patterns to use in their books, coloring them when 
finished. 

I have found these books especially suitable for 
rural schools, and the children are kept busy as well 
as interested. At the end of the year the pupils are 
proud to take home these books.—INEZ HAINES, 
Iowa. 


Calendar Lessons 


Lessons on the calendar are included in our course 
of study for the first grade. A lesson is given the 
first of each month, the beginning lessons being 
very simple. The children are taught to locate on 
the calendar the year, the name of the month, and 
the names of the days. Any special day which 
comes in the month under discussion is also noted. 
After the discussion, the children volunteer sen- 
tences, of which the following are typical. 

1. We have a new month. 

2. This month is September. 

3. The first day comes on Wednesday. 

4, The last day comes on Thursday. 

5. September has thirty days. 

These sentences are printed on a large sheet of 
oak tag and used as a reading lesson. After the 
children are able to locate the year, the month and 
the day, they are given drill in finding dates and 
telling the days on which these dates come. Later 
in the year the sentences on the chart are given in 
question form, as, “What is the name of this 
month?” The chart is then used as a silent reading 
lesson.— CELIA H. SHELDON, Texas. 


Health Posters 


This year I have made my hygiene work much 
more interesting by the use of health posters. These 
posters have been taken from Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans. 

The children enjoy drawing and making these pic- 
tures. It is surprising to see how careful and neat 
they are in their work. Even the careless pupils 
strive hard to make attractive posters. 

The posters furnish the children with a daily re- 
minder of some of the most important health rules. 
If every morning they see on the wall a picture of 
children brushing their teeth, with the motto, 
“Brush the teeth every day,” they will be more 
likely to brush their own teeth when they go home. 
Children are naturally more interested in these 
posters than they are in the pictures in their hy- 
giene books, because they or some of their friends 
helped to make them. The fact that the pupils have 
a personal interest in these pictures makes them 
seem finer than the most wonderful paintings.— 
HazEL DoMAN, West Virginia. 


Devices for Word Drills 


I use many devices which may be useful to a first 
grade teacher. 

Draw on the blackboard with colored crayon 
brightly-colored hats. Write a word beside each 
hat. Have the children buy hats for themselves, 
their mothers, aunts, and other members of the 
family, by naming the word beside the hat. For 
seat work, a tiny hat may be made with colored 
paper. : 

Any kind of fruit may be “picked” from a tree by 
naming words written on the fruit. The tree cov- 
ered with fruit is drawn on the blackboard. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Like Lost Pearls 


Teeth clouded with the dingy film 


that ordinary brushing won’t remove 








Please accept a full 10-day test of 
this NEW way that world’s dental 
authorities advise for lightening 
clouded teeth and protecting gums 


U* KNOWN to yourself, you are 
probably hiding the gleam and 
clearness of your teeth beneath a dingy 
film coat—but that now you can easily 
remove. A coating, though, that ordi- 
nary washing won’t combat successfully. 


In a few days you can make a great 
difference in the color of your teeth. 
Can literally change your whole appear- 
ance. Can restore “off-color” teeth to 
gleaming beauty. Can firm your gums 
and give them healthy, natural color. 


Largely on dental advice, the world 
has turned to this new way. A full 10- 
day tube will be sent you upon receipt of 
the coupon below. 


Hidden by film 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on your teeth, Run your 











tongue across your teeth and you will 
feel it ...a slippery, viscous coating. 


That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “off color” and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums 
open to bacterial attack and your 
teeth open to decay. Germs by 


pyorrhea, 
I 
{ 
Mere brushing won’t do 1 iin 
I 
Ordinary dentifrices and cleans- | 
ing won’t fight film successfully. Address 


Feel for it now with your tongue. 


75 


FREE 
, 10-Day Tube 
3 i Send the coupon 
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Note how your present cleansing 
method is failing in its duty. 


Now new methods are being 
used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action and 
effect from any other known, 


It removes that film 
And Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon, 
Clip it now before you forget. 

Canadian Office and Laboratories—191 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 


London Office—42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. I. 
The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W., Australia 





l = —- 
/ Mail this for 

! FREE 10-Day Tube t PAT. OFF. 

i] ay iube to 

the millions breed init. Andthey, | THE PEPSODENT COMPANY Pepsodént 


. : ° Dept. . . 
with tartar, afe-a chief cause of | CESS. 
? oy We De dhe 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 














Only one tube to a family. 2046 
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: Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club | | 


CRAIN 











Draw scooters on the blackboard such as the chil- 
dren use, and write words on them. The children 
may ride a scooter by naming the word. 

Slightly paste on the blackboard automobiles cut 
from magazines and write a word under them. The 
children buy an automobile or take a ride by naming 
the words. 

On a rainy day draw unbrellas with colored chalk 
on the blackboard and write words on them. Chil- 
dren may take an umbrella and go out in the rain 
by naming a word. 

At Christmas time draw candles on the black- 
board and have each child light the candles by 
naming the words. Toys may be drawn, and words 
written beside them; then the child may buy the 
toys by naming the words. 

Draw colored sleds on the blackboard and have 
children pick the sleds they wish to ride on by nam- 
ing the words on the sleds. For seat work, sleds can 
be made from construction paper. 

Flags may be drawn on the blackboard in a simi- 
lar manner, and children may play they wave the 
flag when they tell the word. 

Draw a flower garden with colored chalk on the 
blackboard. Write a word beside a flower. Pick 
the flowers by naming a word. 

On St. Patrick’s Day draw green shamrock 
leaves on the blackboard and have children buy them 
by naming the words beside them.— ELEANOR PICKER- 
ING, Ohio. 


Framing Pictures 


The children appreciate the things they make 
themselves; therefore while studying the miniature 
reproductions of noted paintings found in Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, we mount the one 
used on the cover page of the magazine. This can 
be done effectively by cutting a frame from stiff 
cardboard. A mixture of two-thirds salt and one- 
third flour mixed with water is then applied to the 
frame. When it is dry, we paint this with a har- 
monizing color. Another piece of cardboard is used 
for the back. We then cover the face of the pic- 
ture with transparent paper which is found on 
chocolate boxes.—PAULINE Harpy, Vermont. 


Successful Use of Old Magazines 


When each copy of the Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans comes to me, I read it carefully, pay- 
ing attention to any article that may help me in my 
teaching. Then I write down on a sheet of paper 
the names of all the helpful articles and the number 
of the page on which each is found. I then affix 
this short index to the magazine with a paper clip. 
I keep a copy of each index to the magazine in a 
notebook kept for that purpose. If I wish to find 
some new ideas about silent reading, a spelling 
game, or any other subject I refer to my notebook. 
Then to select the magazine, look at the index, and 
find the article takes but a moment of time.— 
PAULINE Hower, Ohio. 


“Home Runs” in Arithmetic 


Divide the class into two baseball teams. Draw a 
baseball diamond upon the blackboard and write 
three or four numbers at each base. Some number 
to be added or to be used as a multiplier is written 
in the pitcher’s place. The pupil makes a home run 
by giving all the answers (sums, or products) as 
the teacher, starting from the home plate points to 
a number at each base. For example, eight may be 
the number at the pitcher’s post. The teacher then 
points to six, nine, seven, and five, the pupil calling 
forty-eight, seventy-two, fifty-six, and forty, which 
constitutes a home run. If a mistake is made, say 
at the second base, the umpire calls, “Out on sec- 
ond!” The game is to see which team gets the most 
home runs.—GLADYS TUCKER, Vermont. 


Useful Devices 


One thing that is needful in a successful primary 
teacher is to keep the pupils interested. One of 
the most effective devices that I have found is the 
associating of lessons with some animal the children 
know about. 

During the fall I use the squirrel. I trace a pic- 


ture of a squirrel on a sheet of cardboard, after 
which the children color, cut out, and mount it on a 
stick. Then all of the work centers about the squir- 
rel. Pictures of squirrels are cut out and colored 
for drawing; stories are used for English; the 
habits and the food are discussed in nature study; 
sentences about squirrels are used for penmanship, 
but I find the device most useful of all in arithmetic. 

For this subject I draw trees, hills, circles, lad- 
ders, and nuts on the blackboard, labeling each one 
with some combination or number. Then I hand 


the squirrel to a pupil, and have him see how far 
he can make the squirrel climb the tree, or the hill, 
or the ladder. If a child should miss a combination 
or number, the squirrel falls and he has to begin all 
over. The object is to keep the squirrel moving, 
and not let him fall. In reading, letters and 
sounds are used instead of combinations and figures. 
After using the squirrels a few weeks I give regular 
drill, and later I use some other animal. This de- 
vice holds interest and brings results.—C. L. Y., 
New York. 





ingenious boy. 


MAKING AN AUTOMOBILE IN SCHOOL 


BY JENNIE VAN ALLEN 


soyT goes! It goes!’ shouted hundreds of voices at the Sixth Street Vocational School of Los Angeles, California, as 
Howard La Bard raced after a little automobile that rushed around the school yard. The assembled pupils cheered 
the plucky little car and its maker, who was directing its course by a stout cord attached to the handle bar. Howard is 
a “sprinter” but he was breathless as he followed the automobile and kept it true to its course. 

The La Bard automobile came out of the trash pile and cost its inventor exactly twenty-five cents, One day Howard 
decided to make an automobile but there was no money with which to buy the materials. His teacher, Miss Lillian Holt, 
suggested that he make a drawing of an automobile and, as far as possible, collect the materials for his ambitious desire. 

The plans were drawn to the schedule, and Howard hunted the dump heap for his ‘‘makings.” He was a happy boy 
when he found an old motor from a phonograph that had been through a fire. It would “wind up” and would supply 
the power, A lard can furnished the hood, a piece of broken chain controlled the driving gear, a seat was pro- 
vided from a toy tricycle, a rusty iron band hammered into form by the blacksmith served as the foundation for the 
steering bar, and scraps of old tin and discarded rubber tires were also utilized in the building of the automobile. 

The La Bard automobile was displayed in the big window of a bank. It is twelve inches long and seven inches high, 
‘with two big wheels behind and two little wheels in front cut from % inch wood and fitted with automobile tires. It 
was built for a tractor but is a racer even when a trailer is hitched on behind. The body is wood, and the hood (engine 
zover) can be lifted. The whole car is painted gray. Howard discarded the steering wheel in favor of the handle 
bar, to which is attached a cord. Holding this cord and running behind his automobile, he easily directs its course on 
the playground, the sidewalk, or the street. It travels like the wind until the motor runs down but, when ‘wound up, 
it again takes its tireless and rapid journey on the highway. It is a marvelous contrivance that can be paralleled by any 
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Free... 


for your health program— 
this vital new material 


F you are teaching health for the first 
time you are eager for concrete methods 
and devices that will grip pupil-interest at 


the start. 


If you are an experienced health teacher you 
are looking for new and varied activities to 
maintain pupil-interest in the practice of 


health habits. 


To meet both these needs we have had pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher associated 
with one of the largest teachers’ colleges, a 
plan for health teaching in all grades, from \ 
kindergarten to high school, that combines 1 Hot Cereal Breakfast 
concrete methods of presentation with interest- i 


arousing activities. 


This plan shows how to secure more time and 
a richer content for health teaching through 
correlations with other subjects. 


For the kindergarten and low- 
er grades the plan makes use 
of familiar situations in the 
childrens’ own lives to create 
attitudes and ideals which are 
then expressed through varied 
activities and projects. 


To help the teacher secure ac- 
tive codperation from _ the 
Parent-Teachers Association in 
the school health program, the 
plan gives an outline for a talk 
on one of the 
health habits most 
dependent on home 
codperation. 


The bibliography 





George Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart 
(914 by 12 inches) 

One of the fine color 
prints of famous paint- 
ings published by the 
Chicago Art Institute 











from which teachers may 
choose contest awards. 





For Mother 








Dear Mother, 








Ren RESCOURNCIN Ng 
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avery DOY 





These healthy children have learned 7) 
to read well because they eat good, { 
‘nourishing food. pou 


on 
For breakfast they eat 
: FRUIT 
COOKED CEREAL 
. 
TOAST and BUTTER 


and Girl Needs 











To secure the moth- 
er’s cooperation in 
the contest plan, this 
home record carries 
a letter and a pic- 
ture to be colored in 


by the child. 


} A colorful poster 
? that helps the class 
|| play the ‘‘better 
breakfast’? game in 
i the kindergartenand 














the first threegrades. 





included in the plan will be espe- 
cially helpful to teachers who 
must work without the guid- 
ance of a well-balanced city or 
state health education program. 


11,000 teachers are already 
using this plan 

Letters come to us every day from 

teachers who are putting fresh 

zest into their health teaching 


through this vital, new ma- 
terial. 


From a Normal School: “I 
am making excellent use 
of all your health teaching 


TTT 


material in the practice school and 
for my student teachers.” 

From a Principal: “A plan for 
health teaching that really works. 
Invaluable for its emphasis, sim- 
plicity, and directness.” 


From a Rural School: “My chil- 
dren are so enthusiastic about the 
‘contest’ that they have asked me 
to continue it for another month.” 


Put this plan and material to work 
in your school this month—it is 
all free. Mail this coupon today 
so that we may 

send it to you at : 
once, PROGRAM FOR 


TEACHING 
MEALTH HABITS 








teaching health. 


Name of Grade School............... 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, ae 
Dept N-1., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me, free, your plan and material for 





Address 


Pestana ty Cosa 0 osee Comma 
—— ee 











This booklet 
givesthe**plan,”’ 


Sk la a a aaa and describes 


the *‘contest’’ 
and the other 
Sree material, 
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Angelina 


When de fiddle gits to singing out a olt 
Vahginny reel, 

An’ you ’mence to feel a tiklin’ in yo’ 
toe an’ in yo’ heel; 

Ef you tink you got wligion an’ you 
wants to keep it too, 

You jes’ bettah tek a hint an’ git yo’se "f 
clean out o’ view. 

Case de time is mighty temptin’ when 
de chune is in de swing, 

Fu’ a darky, saint or sinner man, to 
cut de pigeon-wing, 

An’ you couldn’t he’p f’om dancin’ ef 
yo’ feet was boun’ wif twine, 

When Angelina Johnson comes a- 
swingin’ down de line. 

Don’t you know Miss Angelina? She’s 
de da’lin’ of de place. 

W’y, de ain’t no high-toned lady wif 
sich mannahs an’ sich grace, 

She kin move across de cabin wif its 
planks all rough an’ wo’ 

Jes’ de same’s ef she was dancin’ on 
l’ Mistus’ ball-room flo’— 

Fact is, you do’ see no cabin,—evaht’ing 
you see look grand, 

An’ dat one ol’ squeaky fiddle soun’ to 
you jes’ lak a ban’; 

Cotton britches looks lak broad-clof an’ 
a linsey dress look fine, 

When Angelina Johnson comes a- 
swingin’ down de line. 


Some folks says dancin’s sinful, an’ de 
blessed Lawd, dey say, 

Gwine to purnish us fu’ steppin’ when 
we hyeah de music play. 

But I tell you, I don’ b’lieve it, fu’ de 
Lawd is wise an’ good, 

An’ He made de banjo’s metal an’ He 
made de fiddle’s wood, 

An’ He made de music in dem, so I don’ 

quite t’?ink He’ll keer 

Ef our feet keeps time a little to de 
melodies we hyeah. 

W’y dey’s somef’n downright holy in 
de way our faces shine, 

When Angelina Johnson comes a- 
swingin’ down de line. 


Angelina step so gentle, Angelina bow 


so low, 

An’ she lif’ huh sku’t so dainty dat 
huh shoe-top skacely show; 

An’ dem teef o’ huh’n a-shinin’, ez she 
tek you by de han’— 

Go ’way people, dain’t anothah sich a 
lady in de lan’! 

When she’s movin’ thoo de figgers er 
a-dancin’ by huhse’f, 

Folks jes’ stan’ stock-still a-sta’in’, an’ 
dey mos’ nigh hol’s dey bref; 

An’ de young mens, dey’s a-sayin’, “T's 
gwine mek dat damsel mine,’ 

When Angelina Johnson comes a- 
swingin’ down de line. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


Curing His Cold 


He caught a cold, and every man he 
knew 
Told him exactly what he ought to do; 
He Paes a thousand different kinds 
of pills 


All cmeneantonl to dissipate man’s | 


ills; 


Wrapped up one day in blankets— | 


though ’twas fair— 
The next went out and “breathed the 
bracing air” 
Consumed a __ full of various 


teas 
Prescribed for him by amateur M. 


D.’s 

Ate quinine till his head buzzed like a 
mi 

Then took some stuff to make the 
noise keep still! 


And all the while that cold went gaily 
on 
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Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked For 


want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


We will make up tHe page from your selections, giving preference to the 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








Worse every night, and not improved 
at dawn. 
At “' he said, “I think I’ll led id 
ru 
It’s nadural course—it’s hav’g lots of 
fud!” 
Forthwith he stopped his dosing, and 
next day 
Found him at work, quite well, and 
very gay. 
The things he took were “good” for 
colds, that’s sure— : 
His thrived upon them! But they 
did not cure. 
To-day he waits for some good friend 
to get 
A touch of influenza; then he’ll turn 
The tables and prescribe anew each 


day 
The — that failed—he has that 
kind to burn! 


Home Sweet Home | 


The sun had dropped into the distant 
west, 

The cannons ceased to roar, which tells 
of rest, 

Rest from the shedding of a nation’s 
blood, 

Rest oe lay their comrades ’neath the 
sod. 


’T was early spring, and calm and still 
the night, 

men had risen, casting softest 
ight; 

On silane. side of stream the armies lay, 

ae for morn, to then renew the 
ray. 


So near together a sound was heard by 


all, 

Each could hear the other’s sentry-call, 

The bivouac fires burned brightly on 
each hill, 

And = the tramp of pickets all was 
still. 


The Rappahannock silently flows on 

Between the hills so fair to look upon, 

Whose dancing waters, tinged with sil- 
ver light, 

Vie in their beauty with the starry 
night. 


But list! from Northern hill there steal 
along 

The softest strains of music and of 
song. 

The “Starry Banner,” 
glorious air, 

Which tells to all of gallant flag “still 
there.” 


our nation’s 





Then “Hail Columbia” a _ thousand 
voices sing 

With all their soul, which makes the 
hill-tops ring. 

From fire to fire, from tent to tent 
then flew 

The welcome words, 


‘Boys in Blue.’ ” 


“Lads, sing the 


And well they sang. Each heart was 
filled with joy, 
From first in rank to little drummer- 


OY ; 

Then loud huzzas, and wildest cheers 
were given, 

Which seemed to cleave the air and 
reach to heaven. 


The lusty cheering reached the South- 
ern ear,— 

Men who courted danger, knew no fear, 

— _ of their scanty evening 


And eon did grasp his trusty blade of 
steel. 


Those very strains of music which of 


yore 

Did raise the blood, are felt by them no 
more. 

How changed! What now they scorn 
and taunt and jeer, 

Was once to them as sacred, just as 
dear; 


And when the faintest echo seemed to 


ie, 
The last huzza been wafted to the sky, 
The boys in blue had lain them down 
to rest, 
With gun and bayonet closely hugged 
to breast,— 


There came from Southern hill with 
gentle swell 
The air of “Dixie,” which was loved so 


well 
By every one who wore the coat of 


gray, 
And still revered and cherished to this 
day. 


In “Dixie’s land” they swore to live 


and die 
That was their watchword, that their 


battle cry. 
Then rose on high the wild Confed- 


erate yell, 
Resounding over every hill and dell ;— 


Cheer after cheer went up that starry 
night 

From men as brave as ever saw the 
light. 





“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 


Books One and Two 


j remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 


publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 


Book Two 


of “Poems Teachers Ask For” is the same size as Book One and con- 


tains more than 200 poems. 
cloth covers, for $1.00, postpaid. 


Like Book One, it may be had in standard 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 
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EUGENE FIELD ( 


Now all is still. Each side had played 


its part. 

How simple songs will fire a soldier's 
heart! 

But hark! From Rappahannock’s 


stream there floats 

Another air; but, ah! how sweet the 
notes— 

Not those which lash men’s passions 
into foam, 

But, richest gem of song, ’twas “Home, 
” Sweet Home,” 


Played by the band, which reached the 
very soul, 

And down the veteran’s cheeks the 
tear-drop stole. 

Men who would march to very can- 
non’s mouth 

Wept like children, from both North 
and South. 


Beneath those well-worn coats of gray 
and blue 

Were generous, tender hearts, both 
brave and true. 

The sentry stopped and rested on his 


gun 
While back to home his thoughts did 
swiftly run, 


Thinking of loving wife and childrea 


there, . 

With no one left to guide them, none 
to care. 

Stripling lads not strong enough to 


bear 
The weight of sabre, or the knapsack 
wear, 


Tried to stop with foolish, boyish pride 

The — tear; as well try stop the 
tide 

Of ceaseless, rolling ocean, just as well, 

As stop those tears which fast and 
faster fell. 


Then, lo! by mutual sympathy there 
rose 

A shout tremendous, forgetting they 
were foes, 

A simultaneous shout, which came from 
every voice, 

And seemed to make the very heavens 
rejoice. 


Sweet music’s power! one chord doth 
make us wild, 

But change the strain we weep as lit- 
tle child; 

Touch yet another, men charge the bat- 
tery gun, 

And by those martial strains—a_vic- 
tory’s won; 

It matters not from whence, how far 
you roam, 

No heart so cold that does not love 


“sweet home.” 
C. C. Somerville. 


Modern Maid 


“Where are you going, my pretty 
maid?” . 
“TI am going to a lecture, sir,” she said. 


“May I go with you, my pretty maid?” 
“Men are not admitted, sir,” she said. 


“What is the lecture, my pretty maid?” 
“The Suppression of Man in _ the 
World,” she said. 


“What is your fortune, my pretty 
maid?” 


“My learning’s my fortune, sir,” she 
said. 

“Then I can’t marry you, my pretty 
maid.” 

“Boston itte don’t marry, sal she 
said. 
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No. 7 of a series of convincing messages to American Women, from American Women 


HE is a teacher in New York City. For ten 

years she has been in charge of a first-grade 
room. But she found the work unpleasant, almost 
unbearable. Then —but we shall let her tell the 
story. 

“It was Friday morning, and I don’t believe 
I ever saw the children so unruly,” she wrote re- 
cently. ‘“They seemed possessed. 

“Before noon arrived I was almost ready to 
burst into tears. I felt that I simply couldn’t 
stand another day of teaching. My feet ached, my 
head ached, my nerves were worn to a thread. 

“But I did get through to noon, and the rest helped 
a little. Il never forget how thankful I was when that 
gong sounded, and the little tots hurried out. 

“That afternoon one of the mothers came to call. I 
remember how I resented her happy face, her seeming 
ignorance of the great responsibility I was carrying, the 
burden of teaching her two children. And I presume I 
didn’t give her a very cordial reception. 

“But she sat there for an hour or so, watching things. 
Once I lost my temper and scolded a little boy rather 
severely. I noticed this mother looking at me peculiarly. 

“And when she started to leave she asked me to come 
to her home for dinner the next day. I went, and that 
visit with her explains why I am writing this letter to you. 

“She told me about your wonderful shoe. She said she 
knew just how I felt, because she could tell from my 
face. She had felt the same way herself a few years be- 
fore. ‘Of all women,’ she told me, ‘you need this shoe.’ 

“T can only say now that my work has become really 
a pleasure. I enjoy the children — and they don’t get 
on my nerves. I am ready now, when Friday comes, to 
have a happy time over the week end. Oh, I don’t see 
how any teacher can get along without Arch Preserver 
Shoes.” 





What that mother told this teacher, is the great mes- 
sage that American women are giving to each other today. 


The Nearing 


Look for the trade-mark 
on the sole and lining. 
Not genuine without it. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. 
All widths. AAAA toE, 


In every part of the country women are sending or 
bringing their friends to shoe stores for the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. 

They have found that it does do everything we claim 
for it — that it does make happy, vigorous, comfortable 
—and useful feet. 

And they have found that a great many of their former 
troubles were due to the effects of bothersome feet. Not 
weak feet — but abused feet. 

For most feet are healthy and would be all right if the 
right kind of shoes were worn. 

For instance, that’s why we have a concealed, built 
in arch bridge in the Arch Preserver Shoe. That’s why 
we have a flat inner sole (crosswise). 

The bridge prevents sagging and straining. The flat 
inner sole prevents pinching of the nerves, bones and 
blood-vessels. 

Ordinary shoes do not have these two features —and 
necessarily, ordinary shoes let the feet sag and become 
pinched. 

You'll feel like a different woman. You'll want to be 
more active. You'll feel more youthful. Those “nerve 
wrinkles” most likely will leave your face. 

You'll find a new pleasure in all of your activities — 
with a keen anticipation of many “‘tasks” you used to 
dread. 

You can get the Arch Preserver Shoe for your chil- 
dren, too. It will mean a lifetime of foot happiness for 
them. Start the little feet as they should go. 

You can see by the photographs below that the Arch 
Preserver Shoe is correct in style for all occasions. It does 
not sacrifice style for foot health. It combines the two. 

Many of the Arch Preserver Shoe styles are being 
created in our New York Studio with the assistance of 
a Paris correspondent. 

Why not let your feet be a help instead of a hin- 
drance? The coupon below will bring you our booklet 
“Foot Youth” and the name of your Arch Preserver 
Shoe dealer. 


Made for women and 
misses by only The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio: for men by only EF. 
T. Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


THE 


ARCH RESERVE 


Supports where support is needed— bends where the foot bends 





The Selby Shoe Co., 
502 7th St., Ports- 
mouth, O. 

Please send postpaid 
your booklet No. N-2, 
“Foot Youth,’’ and 

name your dealer. Dealer’s Name 





The Arlette 


The Jetta 
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“The Challenge of Childhood,” N. E. A. Theme 


Sixty-Fourth Annual Meeting Held in Philadelphia, June 27-July 2 


IXTY-NINE years ago the National Edu- 

cation Association was born in the city of 

Philadelphia, and it was therefore fitting 

that in the year of the Nation’s Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration Philadelphia should have 
been chosen as the meeting place for this dis- 
tinguished body of educators, which has grown 
from a few dozen in those early days to many 
thousand to-day. It is especially appropriate 
that the 1926 convention of the N. E. A. should 
have been held in Philadelphia so that nation- 
wide emphasis might be given to the fact that 
the most important and significant contribution 
which the United States has made to civilization 
has been the successful development of a system 
of free schools for all the children from kinder- 
garten to university. 

“The Challenge of Childhood,’ the topic 
which Miss Mary McSkimmon, president of the 
N. E. A. for 1925-1926, so wisely chose for the 
sixty-fourth meeting of the Association, typi- 
fies Miss McSkimmon’s work in education, for 
she has indeed felt that challenge during the 
thirty-odd years in which she has been principal 
of the Pierce School at Brookline, Mass., a 
school known for its progressive spirit and de- 
velopment of character through education. Dur- 
ing the past year, having been granted a leave 
of absence from her school, she has traveled 
throughout the United States, visiting all types 
of schools and coming into contact with many 
teachers, in order that she might better under- 
stand the national problem in education. Much 
painstaking effort went into the preparation 
of the program, the speakers being chosen be- 
cause of their eminence in their particular line 
of work. 

The convention, attended by approximately 
15,000 educators, was fittingly opened with a 
vesper service in Independence Square. The 
evening meetings of the Association were held 
in the new auditorium on the Sesquicentennial 
grounds, probably the largest hall in which this 
Association ever convened. The morning and 
afternoon meetings were held in the Academy 
of Music, which was the headquarters of the or- 
ganization, in near-by theaters, and in other 
buildings. Due to the large attendance, the 
morning meetings of the general session were 
held in two places simultaneously, the meetings 
being devoted to the varied aspects of education. 

The Representative Assembly held four ses- 
sions, during which many interesting reports 
were given. The Education Bill was discussed 
thoroughly and the members of the Association 
were urged to go home and work diligently to 
enlighten their communities regarding the pres- 
ent status of the bill, and to petition their con- 
gressmen to use their influence in favor of this 
bill which is of such tremendous importance to 
the United States. 

A farewell dinner was given in honor of Miss 
McSkimmon at which very fitting tributes were 
paid to her most efficient administration of the 
affairs of the N. E. A. during the past year. 
In Miss McSkimmon one sees the intellectuality, 
refinement, and charm of her forbears, and the 
capable, strong woman, who can so skillfully 
preside over a great convention with a fine 
democratic spirit. 

The two candidates for the presidency of the 
N. E. A. for 1926-1927 were Francis G. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Illinois, and Uel W. Lamkin, President, North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College. The vote, 
which was close, thereby indicating the high 
esteem in which both men are held by the Asso- 
ciation, was won by Mr. Blair, and upon the rec- 
ommendation of the defeated candidate, Mr. 
Lamkin, it was declared unanimous. 


Several invitations for the 1927 meeting were 
extended to the Association. Seattle, Washing- 
ton, will undoubtedly be the place chosen. 

Philadelphia was a perfect host for the con- 
vention, providing opportunities to see examples 














Francis G. Blair 


HE N. E. A. has elected for its presi- 

dent for 1926-1927 Francis G. Blair, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Illinois, who is a native of that state. 
He has been elected to the state superin- 
tendency five times, a clear demonstration 
of the confidence that the people of Illinois 
have in his ability and efficiency as a leader 

- and administrator. 

Mr. Blair was graduated from Illinois 
State Normal University and Swarthmore 
College. The degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by Colgate University in 
1912, and by Wesleyan University in 1914. 

As a lecturer on educational subjects, 
Mr. Blair is well known, having spoken be- 
fore the State Teachers Associations in 
twenty different states, and having ap- 
peared on the program of the N. E. A. 
many times. He is the author of several 
monographs and literary productions. 

His educational affiliations include his 
membership in the Illinois State Teachers 
Association since 1887, in the Illinois 
Schoolmasters Club since 1892, and in the 
N. E. A. since 1895. For two years he was 
president of the National Council of Su- 
perintendents and Commissioners of Public 
Education. 




















of some of the best educational work that is 
being carried on in its schools, as well as to visit 
educational institutions of note, offering a con- 
tact with some of our best-known industries, 
showing a city beautiful that delights the eye, 
and having a history, unequaled by that of any 
other American city, which at this most oppor- 
tune time was being commemorated by an inter- 
national exposition. Arrangements were made 
whereby those who so desired could visit the 
most important places of interest. A reception 
was given the members of the Association in 
the Academy of Fine Arts, which, with its fine 
paintings and sculpture, provided a_ perfect 
setting for the introduction of the members to 
the officers of the organization and prominent 
Pennsylvania educators. 


Officers for 1926-1927 


Francis G. Blair was elected president of the 
National Education Association for 1926-1927, 
Miss Mary McSkimmon became first vice-presi- 
dent, and other vice-presidents were elected as 
follows: Ira T. Chapman, Superintendent of 
Schools, Elizabeth, N. J.; P. P. Claxton, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Selden 
M. Ely, Supervising Principal, Fifth Division, 
Gales School, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Jessie 
M. Fink, Principal, Palmer School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Dr. Harold W. Foght, President, 
Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aber- 
deen, S. D.; Florence M. Hale, State Agent for 
Rural Schools, Augusta, Me.; Arthur J. Mat- 
thews, President, State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Ariz.; Sue M. Powers, Superintendent of Shel- 
by County Schools, Memphis, Tenn.; Claude W. 
Sandifur, Landershim, Calif.; Helen B. Shove, 
Principal, Longfellow School, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mary Ulen, Portland, Oregon. 

Henry Lester Smith, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
was reelected treasurer, and J. W. Crabtree was 
reelected secretary of the Association. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The gist of the most important resolutions 
adopted by the Representative Assembly of the 
N. E. A. on July 2, 1926, is as follows: 

The Education Bill—Economy and efficiency 
demand that the activities of the federal gov- 
ernment dealing with education be consolidated 
in a Department of Education under the leader- 
ship of a Secretary with a seat in the President’s 
Cabinet. It is urged that adequate support be 
provided for this Department in order that it 
may conduct stich inquiries and disseminate such 
information as will make for the highest degreo 
of efficiency in all of our schools. This service 
can be rendered without in any way interfering 
with the constitutional right of the States to con- 
trol, administer, and supervise their own schools. 
The N. E. A., therefore, urges Congress to pass 
the Curtis-Reed Bill which embodies the pro- 
gram which this Association has consistently 
advocated throughout its history. 

Child Labor.—The N. E. A., in reaffirming its 
stand on child labor, urges the passage of such 
legislation as will make exploitation impossible 
and will assure protection to the children of 
America. 

Teaching Respect for Law.—The N. E. A. 
calls upon teachers everywhere to teach and 
practice respect for all law as a chief purpose 
of education, upon the citizenship of the Nation 
to exercise at all times its full right of franchise, 
and upon parents to assume their full measure 
of responsibility for rearing and training of 
children into the practices and duties of citizen- 
ship. 

Illiteracy.—The N. E. A. reaffirms its endorse- 
ment of the movement to wipe out illiteracy by 
1930 and urges the allied educational forces of 
the N. E. A. to join with this effort for the early 
liberation of millions of our countrymen from 
the bondage of ignorance. 

Literacy Tests—The N. E. A. believes that 
the reading and writing of English understand- 
ingly should be made a qualification for admis- 
sion to citizenship of the foreign-born and also 
a qualification for voting. 

Obscene Literature, Pictures, and Tokens.— 
The N. E. A. again recommends that its legisla- 
tive committee petition the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation prohibiting 
the transportation in interstate commerce of all 
obscene literature, pictures, and tokens, as are 
now denied the privilege of the United States 
mails, 


(Continued on page 82) 
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“Successful!” say 338 teachers out of 357 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


You, too, can use 


81 


the simple Postum plan for serving 
a hot school lunch 




















experiment. You, as a teacher, will 
want to hear all about it. 





AST year we conducted an interesting 


We sent to a large number of teachers, * 


at their own request, complete instruc- 

tions for carrying out the Postum hot 

lunch plan in their schools. ‘These teach- 

ers represented schools of many different types, 
in many different parts of the country. They 
desired the wonderful benefits of the hot school 
lunch for their children, but because of limited 
facilities or lack of cooperation they had not yet 
found a practical method of starting such a pro- 
j = So they wrote to ask us to describe the Postum 
plan. 


We sent them a booklet containing all neces- 
sary information. ... We waited a few months. 
Then we wrote again to these same teachers and 
said: ‘What was your experience with the hot 
lunch?” . . . You ought to see the answers! 


So far, we have heard from 357 teachers. 338 


of them report success! ... What does this mean? 


Itmeans that, with anastonishingly small amount 
of time, trouble and expense, they have been able 
to serve each day a delicious and invigorating hot 
drink — changing their children’s cold lunches 
into a delightful, sociable meal—supplying grow- 
ing bodies with the finest kind of nourishment— 
improving work and discipline—making the chil- 
dren and themselves healthier and happier! And 
remember, many of these teachers were in rural 
districts where they had to undertake the respon- 
sibility almost single-handed, with few facilities 


SI 


Here are some other things 
these teachers say! 


“The whole plan has been very 
successful.” 


“Children are healthier, happier 
and are better students since serving 
the hot school lunch.” 


““Postum is so much easier to pre- 
pare than any other dish.” 


“The children enjoy Postum im- 
mensely.” 


“The parents favor it very much.” 


‘Hot lunch increases attention and 
makes it much easier to teach.” 








Add hot milk to Instant Postum and you 
have the best hot drink in the world for 





ws 





of any kind. So why shouldn’t you, too, have the 
benefit of the hot lunch in your school? 


What the Postum plan will mean to you 


Haven’t you often dreaded the very thought of 
your 1fternoon’s work? Those cold, dreary after- 
noons, when the children grow more fretful and 
restless and inattentive, as the hours drag on! 
When you, yourself, are ““headachy” and ner- 
vous!... Stop and think. Such afternoons would 
be very different if both you and the children 
could have a hot, appetizing meal at noontime. 
The best cold lunch in the world isn’t good enough 
on raw wintry days!—But what a difference one 
big, nourishing, steaming hot drink would make! 


Why not have it? There’s one wonderful drink 
which you can serve in your school with the least 
possible amount of time and trouble—and at a 
cost within the reach of practically every child. 
That drink is Instant Postum, prepared with hot 
(not boiling) milk. 


Instant Postum is a favorite drink in millions 
of American homes. It is made of whole wheat 
and bran, roasted, with a little sweetening. Su- 
premely wholesome and digestible, of course— 
and so delicious, with the flavor of golden grain. 


children. An invigorating, body-building 
drink. A drink to grow on. A drink which 
has helped to remove the handicap of mal- 
nutrition from many and many a child. 


Instant Postum requires no cooking— 
simply the heating of the milk. This is what 
makes the Postum plan so practical, and simplifies 
the question of time, cost and equipment. You 
will certainly be able to say “‘Successful!” after 
you’ve tried this plan! 


Accept this free offer today! 


Let us send you the booklet which tells you 
just how to start the hot lunch in your school. 
With it we will send a 50-cup tin of Instant Postum, 
free, so that you may test this famous drink for 
school use. Just have your principal sign the 
coupon below—or, if yours is a one-room school, 
your own signature will be sufficient. This is an 
opportunity to render a real service to your com- 
munity. Mail the coupon today ! 

@© 1926,P.C. Co, 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





P—N.1.9-26 || : 





T= 
| 
|| Epucationat DerarTMENT, 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc., 
3attle Creek, Mich. 


Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free 
to School Principals in connection with your school lunch plan, 





School ........ 





oe is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s 
Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 miautes. 
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Status of the Teacher.—The great improve- 
ment which has been made in facilities for teach- 
er training, the increase in professional require- 
ments demanded both by standardizing and 
by State agencies, the longer school tenure 
and the many successful pension and retirement 
laws help to raise teaching to the dignity of a 
real profession, and tend to bring into the 
teaching group the most promising young men 
and women. Although these conditions are good, 
they may be still further improved. The task of 
teachers is to grow and to show intelligent en- 
thusiasm for their work. The efficiency of our 
schools depends upon the health and intellectual 
vigor of teachers, and the public can make no 
better investment than to adopt the policy of al- 
lowing sabbatical leave for study, recreation, 
and recuperation, thereby insuring the maxi- 
mum fitness of all members of the profession. 

Financial Aid.—It is the responsibility of each 
State to enact such legislation as will provide 
adequate public funds and insure an adminis- 
tration sufficiently effective to guarantee equal- 
ity of educational opportunity to all its children. 

Athletic Sports —The N. E. A. believes that 
all students from the elementary grades through 
their last year in college should have the benefit 
of organized recreation, that the school and col- 
lege authorities should exercise full and entire 
control of all sports, and that expenditures there- 
for should not be out of proportion to the costs 
of regular academic instruction. Greater pub- 
lice recognition should be given distinguished 
achievement in scholarship so as to avoid the ap- 
pearance of giving athletics first place in school 
life. 

International Peace and Goodwill_—The N. E. 
A. believes that international peace rests upon 
international goodwill, which can only exist 
when there is international understanding. The 
World Federation of Education Associations is 
recommended as a potent means to help world- 
wide understanding. The international ex- 
change of professors, teachers, and students is 
commended. Growth of this custom will in time 
help to promote goodwill among all the coun- 
tries making the exchanges. Each individual 
who has this experience in another country will 
return to his native land with friendships made 
and understandings secure. These will arm 
him effectively against idle and poisonous propa- 
ganda. 

School Lands.—The N. E. A. favors such leg- 
islation by the Congress of the United States as 
will clear the title to the lands granted to the 
States for the benefit of their common and pub- 
lic schools and will make it possible for the 
States to enjoy the benefits and to realize the 
purposes intended for the promotion of educa- 
tion and for the safety of the republic. 

Postage Rates for Books.—The N. E. A. holds 
that books are one of the most important in- 
fluences in maintaining the morale of the Amer- 
ican home and their general circulation is great- 
ly to be desired. The N. E. A. deplores the dis- 
crimination against books in the present postal 
law, and urges the desirability of recommending 
to Congress that books be admitted to the same 
privileges in the mails that are granted to per- 
iodicals and magazines. 





Convention News and Notes 
THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 


“T see the beginnings of a majority of the 
problems of youth cropping out during the ages 
from one to six years,” said Bird T. Baldwin, 
Director, Iowa Child Welfare Station, Univer- 
sity of Iowa, before a meeting of the General 
Session. Mr. Baldwin also stated that: ‘“Par- 
ents, educators, physicians, teachers, and social 
workers are becoming thoroughly convinced of 
the value of prevention in children, because 
possible cures are expensive, difficult, and al- 
Ways very uncertain.” 

Harriet M. Johnson, Director of the Nursery 
School, Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
New York City, said that the education of the 








preschool child must provide: ‘“(1) motor ex- 
periences; (2) sensory experiences; (3) social 
experiences. Emphasis is placed upon exper- 
iences rather than upon training, because it is 
a more dynamic process and means to the indi- 
vidual more positive growth in power.” She 
further stated that: 

“Teaching becomes by this method more 
rather than less important and significant. It 
means perhaps less concern with traditional re- 
quirements. It means a wider and more pro- 
found understanding of the sciences that have 
to do with child development and hygiene. 
Teachers must know when to let the activities 
of the children follow lines indicated by their 
own initiative, when to direct, to control, to turn 
the stream of impulses into other channels, and 
when to offer new experiences. 

“Conceiving of growth as a dynamic process 
they must evaluate education by the opportuni- 
ties it gives to children for increase in physical 








The True American Citizen 


DO not count myself competent to say 

who is loyal to America, but if I ever 
should undertake to fashion a definition, it 
would be something like this: I shall 
count that man a good patriotic American, 
regardless of where his ancestors were 
born, regardless of what language they 
spoke, regardless of what church altar he 
bows his knees upon,—I shall count him a 
true American citizen if in word and in 
deed he seeks, through enactment and en- 
forcement of laws and through his own co- 
operation to give this undeveloped repub- 
lic of boys and girls a fair chance and a 
square deal. And I shall count that man 
disloyal to the America that I know and 
love,—I do not care how many times a day 
he stands and sings “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” I do not care how many times he 
stands and reads the preamble to the Dec- 
laration of Independence or to the Consti- 
tution of the United States,—I shall count 
him disloyal if in word and in act he is dis- 
loyal to the interests of the childhood of 
this Republic and is unwilling to pay his 
part and play his part like a good citizen, 
like a good sportsman, in seeing to it that 
they are safe-guarded and protected through 
constitutions and laws from exploitations 
by individuals and corporate greed and sur- 
rounded with such social and economic 
conditions as will tend to develop them in- 
to right men and women. 

—Francis Grant Blair. 




















power and control and in harmony and integra- 
tion of the effective life, and for exercise of the 
creative in dealing with the environment.” 


CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


On February 17, 1897, the National Congress 
of Mothers was formed in Washington by a 
large group of mothers and educators who were 
inspired to meet for the purpose of forming such 
an organization by Mrs. Theodore Birney, a 
woman with a vision for helping children. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers grew out of the National Congress of Moth- 
ers and has a membership to-day of a million 
men ind women devoted to the common purpose 
of helping children. This association is grouped 
in six departments of thirty-three committees, 
whose subjects cover nearly every phase of child 
welfare work. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President of The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, in an ad- 
dress at a meeting of the General Session, des- 
cribed the efforts of this organization, begun in 
the summer of 1925, to place fairly and squarely 
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where it belongs—upon parents—the responsi- 
bility for sending to school a child ready to take 
a of what the school has to offer. She 
said: 

“As a result we are seeing to-day what seems 
to be the first faint glimmerings of the dawn 
of a new era in which the normal child shall be 
the average child and not the rare exception; 
when the under-nourished, the hard-of-hearing, 
the half-blind, the mentally retarded because 
physically unfit, shall be in the minority, and 
the reproach of the community shall fall where 
it should—upon the negligent father and mother 
who wait for the orders of a health policeman 
before they take steps to learn and then to obey 
the laws of health. 

“While this responsibility rests equally upon 
the parents of children of all ages, the preschool 
child was selected for this experiment in parent- 
teacher co-operation for more than one reason. 
In the first place, the child going to school for 
the first time enters upon his first great adven- 
ture, a turn in the road. Upon this first year 
may depend his entire attitude toward his school 
life as influenced by his success or failure. At 
no time is it of more importance that his equip- 
ment should be of the best. Then the groups of 
First Grade entrants are comparatively small 
and easy to reach. There is an especial appeal 
in the tiny figures faring forth into an unknown 
world, and the mothers are more easily reached 
by the plea that they be given every chance of 
success. If the home is once aroused to the 
need of careful inspection, the chances are that 
it will not again sink into indifference. 

“Launched late in June of last year, and al- 
lowing but six weeks for the corrective work, 
the prospects of success of “The Summer Round 
Up,” as it was called, were not glowing, but we 
who knew what parent-power, once aroused, 
could accomplish felt that it would be better to 
learn by doing than to wait for more adequate 
preparation twelve months later. It is not easy 
to find words which will express the recognition 
due to those men and women—parents, teach- 
ers, doctors, nurses—who in the face of almost 
insuperable obstacles, closed schools, scattered 
children, vacation-seeking families, ignorance, 
prejudice, self-satisfaction, saw the vision and 
went undaunted on their way through the blaz- 
ing days of last July and August, and who found 
their reward in the healthy, happy children who 
trooped schoolward in September, thousands 
strong. 

“At first there was some feeling among the 
health authorities that an amateur—dread 
word !—was trying to assume the position of the 
expert, but gradually it became clear to the 
most skeptical that it was as an auxiliary and 
not as a usurper that the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation desired to function.” 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in her address 
entitled “Adult Education As the Next Battle 
in Our Democracy’s Fight for Existence,” be- 
fore the meeting of the National Council of Edu- 
cation, asserted that: “Adult education is to- 
day’s job”; and “We now have in addition to 
the direct work of the schools two million per- 
sons enrolled in correspondence courses upon 
which eighteen states alone are spending an an- 
nual budget of seventy millions of dollars.” 


HOMES FOR RETIRED TEACHERS URGED 


Miss Olive M. Jones, former N. E. A. presi- 
dent and chairman of the committee for retired 
teachers, told the Convention that a group of 
nationally known men and women, some of them 
outside the teaching profession, stand ready to 
sponsor the N. E. A.’s project for homes for re- 
tired teachers. 

The activity of this Committee has resulted 
in the revival of several local homes which were 
not receiving much support. Vermont has 
recently established a state home, for which 
Miss Jones made the dedication address.. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Two offers of land for homes for re- 
tired teachers have been received, one 
from the San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce through the teachers of that city 
and one from a retired teacher and his 
wife who propose to give their home- 
stead in Florida. 

Miss Jones asked for authorization 
to have the executive board of the Na- 
tional Education Association name di- 
rectors who would be empowered to 
collect funds, and explained the need of 
gifts toward the organizing expenses. 
She further announced that Ernest Fol- 
som of Lincoln, Neb., is giving $50 a 
month toward the expenses of the or- 
ganization and that Maurice Low of 
New York City has given $300. 


EDUCATION AND WORLD CONSCIOUSNESS 


The report of the activities of the N. 
E. A. Delegation who attended the Ed- 
inburgh meeting of the World Federa- 
tion of Education was read. This re- 
port stated that: 

“There were in all 232 names on the 
program: 71 from Scotland; 46 from 
the United States; 32 from England; 
12 from Japan; 6 each from India, 
China, France, and Canada; 5 from 
Hungary; 4 from Belgium and Cze- 
choslovakia; 8 from Denmark, Ger- 
many, Ireland, and Sweden; 2 from 
Austria, Chili, Greece, and Jugo- 
Slavia; and 1 each from Bulgaria, 
Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, In- 
dore, Lithuania, New Zealand, Norway, 
Panama, Poland, Russia, South Africa, 
and Siam.” ; 

Active plans are being made for th 
Convention of the World Federation of 
Education Associations in Toronto, 
Canada, next year. 

Dr. John H. Finley, an editor of the 
New York Times, in an address at a 
meeting of the General Session advo- 
cated payment by foreign nations of 
their war debt to the United States 
and the use of this money for the edu- 
cation of the children of the world. 
He recommended that an international 
committee, the majority of which shall 
come from the United States, shall be 
to receive and distribute this 

und. 

Augustus O. Thomas, State Commis- 
sioner of Education of Maine, and 
President of the World Federation of 
Education, told the Philadelphia Con- 
vention that: 

“It is a more difficult task to train a 
generation to live peaceably with its 
neighbors than to prepare it for war. 
The professional militarist whose for- 
tune is war holds war essential to man- 
ly courage and national solidarity, but 
war is the expression of hate. A patri- 
otism built upon hate is a false emotion 
while patriotism built upon love of 
country becomes the ideal. 

“No one can in the present interna- 

tional conditions and attitudes object 
to a regular army sufficient to main- 
tain law and order in time of peace 
and to form a suitable skeleton to 
whatever citiens?’ army an_ emer- 
gency may demand. But the people 
have a right to complain when they are 
kept poor by heavy taxation in order 
to support competitive armaments and 
high military spirit. Militarism places 
force above reason and lessens a na- 
tion’s dependence upon a citizens-sol- 
diery—the true strength of a modern 
nation. 
_ “There is no call for compulsory mil- 
itary training in high schools. Only a 
small percentage of the youth of our 
country even yet are found in high 
schools. If it is made compulsory for 
them, it should be for all. Our defense 
can be built up through a small reg- 
ular army organization, the national 
guard, and reserve officers. Citizens’ 
inilitary training camps, which to-day 
are entirely voluntary, are not objec- 
tionable.” 


Epitor’s Note: Extracts from some of 
the significant addresses made at the con- 
vention will be found in the front pages 
of this issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS. 


The power to laugh, to cease work 
and begin to frolic and make merry in 
forgetfulness of all the conflict of life, 
1s a divine bestowment upon man.—G. 
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Educational Research 
(Continued from page 30) 


by-products of education. Much of 
our money, time and effort spent: in re- 
search in pure science and in the ap- 
plications of science to the ordinary 
activities of life is lost unless a way 
is found to develop through research 
procedure a better method of deter- 
mining how to pass this information 
on, not simply to the few for a limited 
time but to the many for all time. 


A Doll House Activity 


(Continued from page 52) 


plying our needs. 
Judgment. 
Co-operation. 
Self-criticism. 
Joy through a worth-while 
achievement. 
This list, of course, does not include 
all the outcomes. The project covered 
a period of three months and every 
child was intensely interested during 
the entire time. 


Manual Training for Beginners 
(Continued from page 49) 


ing for something to set a hot pan or 
kettle on, or to use in the bottom of a 
double boiler or wash boiler when can- 
ning by the cold-pack method. Every 
time you make fudge or other candy 
that requires beating, you will have use 
for this sturdy hot pan coaster. Saw 
four pieces of lath just 6% inches long; 
% inch from each end draw a line all 
around the piece, using the pencil, rule, 
and try-square for this operation. As- 
semble the parts, using %-inch brads. 
Sandpaper the ends. 

Doll Bench—Use the rule, try- 
square, and pencil; and lay out the 
parts for the bench. Before assembling 
with 1-inch brads, sandpaper all sur- 
faces until very smooth. After the 
parts have been assembled according to 
the dimensions, mix some bright red 
dye with water in a tin can and dip the 
bench into the dye to color it. 

Doll Chair—Have you ever made 
clothespin dolls? This chair is just 
large enough to accommodate a clothes- 
pin doll. There are three parts to be 
cut for this chair and, like the bench, 
they are to be assembled with 1-inch 
brads. The chair can be colored the 
same as the bench, or you might use a 
different color if you wish. 

Nail Box.—A little nail box is a great 
convenience around the school or home. 
Several of them should be made for the 
school shop so that the different nails 
can be kept separate. The nail box is 
a little more complicated than the other 
projects and will require careful study 
of the drawing to find the lengths of 
the different parts. Saw the parts to 
length; wrap a_ piece of sandpaper 
around your sandpaper block and sand 
all surfaces. Assemble the parts with 
l-inch brads. Stain the box red and 
with a good black pencil print the word 
Nails on the front edge. 

Doll Bed.—This is for the clothespin 
doll. It is not necessary to put side 
boards on it but, if you wish them, two 
side boards can be cut from heavy 
cardboard and tacked to the bed. Study 
the drawing, and you will have no 
— in making and finishing the 

ed. 


Public education is now, as it al- 
ways has been, of supreme national 
and state concern. Our future safety 
and welfare depend upon the effective 
maintenance and operation of our 
public schools. The privilege of free 
instruction in schools maintained and 
supported under state authority is the 
constitutional birthright of every child 
in the nation. The schools must there- 
fore be continued with an increasing 
degree of efficiency, so that all the chil- 
dren may receive instruction which 
will fit them for the responsibilities 
of citizenship and adapt them to the 
vocations which they propose to adopt. 
—Alfred E. Smith, Governor of New 
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Surely you will want this interesting, money- 4 
saving catalog, as your guide to the Season’s 
Newest Fashions .. .. Our wonderful 316-Page 
Fall and Winter Style Guide and Family Out- 
fitter No. 88 displays beautiful, fascinating, and ‘A << a 
authentic styles, including exclusive models in PF | ' 
coats, dresses, millinery and shoes. Shopping CH. a 
from this catalog is just like “Shopping in Paris.” | he. 
Send coupon for your copy Now—it is FREE! 


Exclusive Imported 
Paris Fashions 


You will see not only the original creations of the 
famous dress-making house of Paul Carét, Paris, France, 
but the very pick of America’s Smartest Designs. Here, at 
low prices, and in almost endless array, are the styles 
to be worn for Fall and Winter in the best dressed 
circles of society. This book also offers unequalled 
money-savingson everything to wear formen,women and 
children. Our qualitiesare guaranteed—our values always 
best, and ourservice unexcelled. Coupon or postal brings 
this 316-page Style Book. Send for it—it is FREE! 


Price Range 


Women’s Coatsfrom . . $4.98to $39.95 
Children’s Coats from . « 1.98to 12.95 
Women’s Dresses from. 1.98 to 
Women’s Hats from . .¢ 1.00to 4.95 
Women’s Stylish Shoes from 1.98 to 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits from 1.49 to 
Men’s Overcoats from. . 9.95to 25.00 
and Countless Other Items at Very Low Prices! 


3,500,000 Homes Use This Book 


Not alone do we save you money on Stylish Wearing Apparel, but 


we also offer you standard, high grade merchandise for Home and Shop. ee 

You will like the savings you can make on automobile tires, accessories, This and 

radios, toys, sporting goods, jewelry, gift items, and house furnishings, Many Other 

such as aluminumware, dishes,4electrical appliances, lamps, and silver- Stylish 

ware. Whatever you select from this wonderful book will please and tylish Coats 

satisfy you. Try us—Send postal card or coupon for Free Catalog. Shown in 
Immediate Delivery Money-Back Guarantee Our Great 
Nearly all orders are shipped If not satisfied for any reason what- 316-Page 


within 10 hours and the balancein soever, you mayreturn goods and we 
less than 24 hours. We ship your will return your money plus postage 
order immediately or refund your both ways. If you can purchase 
money at once. NO DELAYS— the same goods elsewhere for less 
NO WAITING@SERVICE AND money, we will refund the difference, 
SATISFACTIONGUARANTEED. Send for Free Catalog today! 
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Our Federal Government 
(Continued from page 45) 


the want of a timely exertion in estab- 
lishing a general revenue and thereby 
giving strength to the Confederacy, 
they will hazard not only the exist- 
ence of the Union but. of those great 
and invaluable privileges for which 
they so arduously and so honorably 
contended.” ; 

In 1785, Virginia sent an invitation 
to the other states to join her in send- 
ing delegates to a convention to be 
held at Annapolis for the purpose of 
considering duties on imports and 
commerce in general. Such a conven- 
tion was held in 1786, but only five 
states sent delegates. Alexander 
Hamilton took advantage of the op- 
portunity this gathering offered, how- 
ever, and secured the adoption of a 
recommendation which advised the 
states to send delegates to another 
convention to be held in Philadelphia in 
1787, “to devise such further govern- 
ment as shall appear to them necessary 
to render the Constitution of the 
Federal Government adequate to the 
exigencies of the Union.” This recom- 
mendation was transmitted to the leg- 
islatures of the states and by them laid 
before Congress. In February, 1787, 
Congress resolved that a convention 
should be held for the sole and express 
purpose of revising the Articles of 
Confederation. 

The convention met in Philadelphia 
in May, 1787, with fifty-five delegates 
in attendance. It was the most bril- 
liant gathering of intellect, statesman- 
ship, and practical political experience 
in the history of such assemblies. 
When we reflect upon the conditions 
then existing in the United States and 
realize that these men were gathered 
together from our poor and thinly pop- 
ulated states, a narrow fringe of civili- 
zation skirting a vast wilderness filled 
with lurking savages, a country of less 
than four million white inhabitants, 
we can better understand how truly re- 
markable such a gathering really was. 
Twenty-nine of the delegates were col- 
lege graduates and nearly all had at- 
tained eminence. Among them were 
men destined to carve their names 
deep into the records of Time, as some 
had already done —- Washington, 
Franklin, Robert Morris, Gouverneur 
Morris, Alexander Hamilton, Madison, 


George Mason, Edmund Randolph, 
John Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Oliver 


Ellsworth, James Wilson, John Dickin- 
son, and others. 

Not all of our illustrious men were 
present, however. Thomas Jefferson 
and John Adams held diplomatic posts 
in Europe, while Richard Henry Lee, 
Patrick Henry, and Samuel Adams dis- 
approved of the convention and re- 
mained at home. We have cause to 
regret the absence of Jefferson. Had 
the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence taken part in framing our 
Constitution, it is possible that it 
would have stressed the rights of 
property less and the rights of man 
more. 

The first real session of the conven- 
tion was held in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, on Friday, May 25, 1787. 
Twenty-nine delegates, representing 
nine states, were present at this meet- 
ing. Delegates from the other states 
appeared later, with the exception of 
Rhode Island. George Washington 
was unanimously chosen president of 
the convention and Major William 
Jackson was elected secretary. The 
sessions were in secret, and not until 
the publication, fifty years later, of 
the painstaking notes of Madison did 
the world know what was said and 
done. 

The convention was authorized 
merely to propose amendments to the 
Articles of Confederation, although 
the ablest delegates were in favor of 
going beyond their instructions and 
creating a new government. The Vir- 
ginia delegates, led by Madison, drew 
up a plan for a new constitution, 
which Randolph introduced in an able 
speech. This plan was the basis of the 
convention’s work and was placed be- 
fore the delegates in a series of reso- 
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lutions. The first provided “that a 
Union of the States merely federal will 
not accomplish the objects proposed by 
the Articles of Confederation.” The 
second provided “that no treaty or 
treaties among the whole or parts of 
the States, as individual sovereignties, 
would be sufficient.”” These two reso- 
lutions passed without much discus- 
sion. The third resolution provided 
“that a national Government ought to 
be established, consisting of a supreme 
Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary.” 
This resolution created quite a little 
opposition, but was finally passed. 

During the debates of the conven- 
tion a few fundamental ideas had been 
uncovered. One of these was that the 
federal and the state governments 
must be kept separate and distinct 
from each other, the people being, 
first, citizens of the federal govern- 
ment, and, second, citizens of their 
own states. Under this system the 
federal government would deal direct- 
ly with individuals and the necessity 
of pressing refractory states into line 
would be obviated, thus making the 
federal government not a union of 
states, but a union of the people of the 
states. 

The idea that the federal govern- 
ment might nullify state laws that con- 
flicted with its authority was aban- 
doned. In its stead was substituted the 
clause, “This Constitution, and the 
laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof; and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or the laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” This provision is the bolt which 
holds the federal machinery together. 
Draw it and the whole will fall to 
pieces. 

The power to coin money, to fix a 
standard of weights and measures, to 
establish post offices and post roads, 
to grant patents and copyrights, to de- 
clare war and make peace, to establish 
and carry on diplomatic relations 
with other nations, to punish piracy, 
maintain an army and navy, and to 
call out the militia against a foreign 
enemy was granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment without much opposition. 

The idea of the separation of the 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
powers was borrowed from the state 
constitutions. The members of the 
House of Representatives were to be 
elected by the people for a term of 
two years, not to exceed one for every 
thirty thousand inhabitants, each state 
to have at least one. An actual enum- 
eration of the inhabitants was to be 
made within three years after the first 
meeting of Congress and one every ten 
years thereafter. This enumeration 
is now called taking the census. Each 
member of the Senate was to be elect- 
ed by the legislature of his state for a 
term of six years. The seventeenth 
amendment, adopted in 1913, provides 
that members of the Senate shall be 
elected by the people. 

No great trouble was experienced in 
the organization of the judiciary, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Supreme 
Court is, perhaps, the most orginal 
and remarkable creation of the con- 
vention. In Great Britain an act of 
Parliamant retains its force as a law 
until repealed or modified by Parlia- 
ment. However, a law passed by Con- 
gress and approved by the president, 
becomes null and void if the Supreme 
Court holds that, in a particular case, 
it is contrary to the Constitution. 

The convention decided that the 
chief executive should be elected for 
a term of four years in the following 
manner: Each state was to appoint, 
in such manner as its legislature might 
direct, a number of electors equal to 
the number of its representatives and 
senators in Congress. These electors 
were to meet in their respective states 
and vote for two persons, one of whom 
was to be an inhabitant of some other 
state. The person receiving the high- 
est number of votes was to be presi- 
dent, and the one receiving the next 
highest number was to be vice-presi- 
dent. If no one received a majority 





of such votes, the Senate was to 
choose a president from the five high- 
est on the list (a power since trans- 
ferred to the House of Representa- 
tives). -In order to pacify the small 
states, it was agreed that this vote in 
the House should be by states. The 
twelfth amendment, adopted in 1804, 
provides that the electors shali vote 
separately for president and _ vice- 
president. With the development of 
political parties, the duties of these 
electors ceased to mean anything, as 
they dare not vote for anyone save the 
candidates nominated by their parties. 

In order that the office of the vice- 
president should be dignified and of 
some importance, it was provided that 
the vice-president should be the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate. As such 
he is kept in touch with public affairs, 
and provides the Senate with a pre- 
siding officer who represents no partic- 
ular state. . 

After the Constitution was com- 
pleted, Franklin proposed the follow- 
ing form of ratification: “Done in 
Convention by the unanimous consent 
of the States present the seventeenth 
day of September . . . In witness 
whereof we have hereunto subscribed 
our names.” Seventy-three delegates 
were appointed by the different states 
to attend the convention, fifty-five 
were present at one time or another, 
but only thirty-nine signed the com- 
pleted work. It is said that seven 
others approved it. September 17 is 
now celebrated as Constitution Day. 

The Constitution provided that 
when ratified by the conventions of 
nine states it should become effective 
with respect to the states having so 
ratified it. <A bitter struggle took 
place over its ratification, but within 
a year the champions of the new gov- 
ernment won, for the ninth state, New 
Hampshire, ratified the Constitution 
on June 21, 1788. Soon thereafter 
Virginia and New York ratified it. 
Despite the fact that North Carolina 
and Rhode Island had not yet ratified, 
Congress decided to launch the new 
government upon the political seas. 
Elections were held. March 4, 1789, 
was the date fixed for the great event, 
and Washington was elected president. 
Congress secured a quorum early in 
April, and Washington was sworn in 
as the first President of the United 
States of America, at Federal Hall in 
bp Street, New York City, April 30, 

The Constitution has been amended 
nineteen times. The first ten amend- 
ments, which embody the “American 
Bill of Rights,’’ were submitted to the 
legislatures of the several states by 
the First Congress, September 25, 
1789. They became a part of the Con- 
stitution on their being ratified by 
Rhode Island, the ninth state, Decem- 
ber 15, 1791. 

The eleventh amendment is a limi- 
tation of the judicial power of the 
United States. It was proposed in 
1794 and became a part of the Con- 
stitution in 1798. 

The twelfth amendment changes the 
method of electing the president and 
vice-president. It was proposed in 
1803, and became a part of the Con- 
stitution in 1804. 

The thirteenth amendment abolish- 
ed slavery. It was proposed and 
adopted in 1865. 

The fourteenth amendment pro- 
vided that all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States were citizens 
of the United States and of the state 
wherein they reside. Its purpose was 
to bestow citizenship upon the negroes 
who had just been freed under the 


-provisions of the thirteenth amend- 


ment. It was proposed in 1866 and 
adopted in 1868. 

The fifteenth amendment gave the 
negro the right to vote. It was pro- 
posed in 1869 and adopted in 1870. 

The sixteenth amendment gave Con- 
gress power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes. It is the basis of our income 
tax law. It was proposed in 1909, and 
adopted in 1913. 

The seventeenth amendment pro- 
vided for the direct election of sen- 
ators by the vote of the people. It 
was proposed in 1912, and adopted in 
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The eighteenth amendment prohibit- 
ed the manufacture, sale, or transpor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors. It was 
proposed in 1917, and adopted in 1919, 

The nineteenth amendment con- 
ferred the right to vote upon women. 
It + Facies in 1919, and adopted 
in : 


An All-Year Primary Project 
(Continued from page 48) 


January. 
V. Work of the farmer in winter. 

What nature is doing. 

1. Husking corn, getting in 
wood, caring for the farm 
animals, 

2. Trees in winter — resting. 
Talks on shapes, branches, 
twigs. Drawings, cuttings, 

3. Slanting rays of the sun in 


winter. Shadow cast by 
the sun. 
4, Winter birds and their care. 
February. 


VI. History through the birthdays 
of great men. 
. Story of our flag. 
. Story of Lincoln. 
. Story of Washington. 
. Story of Longfellow. 
. Making booklets for the sto- 
ries read. 
6. Cutting pictures to illus- 
trate the stories. 
March. 


VII. Waking life. 
1. Work of wind and sun. 
Work of the farmer. 
2. Testing seeds put away in 


all. 

8. Study of bulbs—finding the 
germ in seeds and bulbs. 

4, Return of the birds. 

5. Starting buds in the school- 
room. 


CUR COD 


April. 

VIII. New life—Easter. 

1. Germination of seeds, ob- 
servation of growth of root, 
stem, and leaves. 

2. Preparing soil for planting; 
dragging, harrowing. 

38. Sowing and planting seeds. 

4, Making gardens at home. 

5. The work at the market 
garden. 

6. Observing the birds. 

May. 

IX. Work on the farm and in the 
garden. The help of nature. 

1. Planting corn, beans, mel- 
ons, and other vegetables. 

2. “Clean up” week — raking 
the lawns, cleaning up the 
alleys. 

8. Work of sun, rain, dew. 

4. Observation of trees, shrubs, 
and other plants. 

June. 

X. Gardening—creating a desire to 
work in the soil. 

1. How the sun warms the soil 
and helps the seed to germi- 
nate. Help of rain and dew. 

2. Creating a desire to be on a 
farm and watch the growth 
of trees, grass, and all 
plants. 

38. Work of birds in destroying 
harmful insects. 

4, Vacation plans. 

The drawing, construction, cutting, 
and modeling come in the regular art 
work; the history is part of the prepa- 
ration for special days and is also part 
of the reading. The nature lessons are 
part of the work done during the fif- 
teen minutes of the morning exercise 
period. 


“Eager to labor” is one way to hap- 
piness; and to be really eager for hap- 
piness means being undaunted and 
ready to encounter baffling influences, 
the power to persevere against the 
long odds of daily friction and failure. 
Glad endeavor seems an enormous fac- 
tor in building up a happy life. To 
cultivate an enthusiasm—blessed qual- 
ity—which shall make uselessness the 
chief distress of life and cause active 
effort to be a.dominant quality of each 
young mind, is to give a hostage to 
happiness.—“C.,” in New York “Even- 
ing Post.” 
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Primary Methods and Devices 
(Continued from page 658) 


At the Christmas program, I received 
several compliments from the parents 
on my success in teaching writing. 
The truth of the matter is that the par- 
ents have been able to see, by compari- 
son, the actual improvement their chil- 
dren have made. 

The stanzas which I used for my pic- 
tures were taken from the Entertain- 
ment Department of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 


Projects for the First Grade 
(Continued from page 32) 


III. Clothes for Dolly: 

Some child will feel the need of doll 
clothes. Have materials where chil- 
dren can see them, 

Do not assist the children too much. 
Let them cut their own doll clothes. 
Make them see the need of having 
sleeves, neck, ete. -Also help the chil- 
dren to see the necessity of cutting the 
dress large enough. Use no patterns. 

Small pieces of gingham, lawn, per- 
cale, crepe, if clean, will serve the pur- 
pose. Different kinds and colors of in- 
expensive materials may be obtained 
easily; also thread and needles. 


IV. Division of labor in the home: 

1. Father’s work. 

2. Mother’s work. 

3. The child’s duties. 

The following points will be brought 
out as the children play. Mother puts 
the baby to bed and cooks the dinner. 
Father goes out to work in the store, 
or on the farm, or building railroads, 
or running trains. 


V. Store: 


Needs for building the store: 

1. To obtain food. 

2. To obtain clothing. 

3. To give the father work. 

4, To afford exchange of things. 

The store may be made of large pack- 
ing boxes but preferably of floor blocks. 
Things to sell in the store may be made 
or brought from home. 

Buying and selling through the store 
develops the child’s habits of correct 
speech. It also teaches him numbers. 
He learns to count, and to add and to 
subtract very small numbers. 

The words printed on the different 
articles for sale are means for teach- 
ing him to read and spell. 


VI. Railroads and trains: 


Tracks may be made of the floor 
blocks. 

Trains, engines, etc., are furnished 
as materials for play. 


VII. Cleanliness in the home: 


The children should be taught clean- 
liness, orderly housekeeping, and neat- 
ness. They should keep the schoolroom 
clean and neat. They should wash their 
doll clothes. 

Children can be taught personal 
cleanliness by performing the following 
tasks at school every day: 

1. Washing hands. 

2. Washing face. 

3. Washing teeth. 

4, Caring for dolls. 


VIII. Other problems: 
1. Washing. 
2. Ironing. 
3. Churning. 
4, General housekeeping. 
IX. Songs and stories growing out of 
this project: 
1. Songs: 
a) “Hush! My Baby, Go to 
Sleep.” (Key of A, notes A 
t 


o E) 

b) “Hush a By”—Gaynor’s Songs 
for Little Children. 

c) “Hush a By My Baby’—Ray- 
mond Perkins: Playtime Book. 

d) “Cradle Song” — Bentley: 
Song Primer. 

e) “The Family’—Jenks and 
Walker: Songs and Games for 
Little Ones. 

f) “Baby Dear”—Riley and Gay- 
nor: Lilts and Lyrics. 

g) “I Love My Little Baby”— 
Kate F. Bremner: More Song 
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h) “Ring the Bells of Babyland” 
Kate F. Bremner: More Song 

_. Games. 

i) “My_ Dolly” — Gaynor’s Songs 

_. for Little Children. 

j) “I Have a Dolly’—Gaynor’s 
Songs for Little Children. 

k) “The Little Shoemaker.” 

1) “The Postman.” 

m) “The Baker.” 

n) “See-Saw”’—Neidlinger: Small 
Songs for Small Singers. 

0) “What Are Little Boys Made 
Of”—Raymond Perkins: Play- 
time Book. 

p) “Tick-Tock” — Neidlinger: 
Small Songs for Small Singers. 

q) “All for Ball”’—Emilie Pouls- 
son: Finger Plays. 

r) “A Tea Party”—Kate F. Brem- 
ner: More Song Games. 

2. Stories: 

a) “The Three Bears.” 

b) “The Gingerbread Boy.” 

c) “How the Home Was Built.” 

d) “The Three Pigs.” 

e) “The Sheep and the Pig.” 

f) “Peter Rabbit Stories.” 

g) “Black Sambo.” 

h) “Epaminondus.” 

i) “Dust Under the Rug.” 

j) “The Wee-Wee Woman.” 

k) “The Fairy Who Came to Our 


House. 

1) “Mrs. Tabby Gray.” 

m) “The Little Dog Who Would 
Not Wag His Tail.” 

n) “The Little Kitten Who Would 
Not Wash His Face.” 

o) “The Little Engine.” 

p) “The Whimper Whinies.” 


HALLOWEEN PROJECT 


I. Decoration for room: 
1. Use construction paper to make: 
a) Jack-o’-lantern. 
b) Pumpkins with faces. 
c) Pumpkins. 
d) Black cats. 
2. Nature materials: 
a) Corn. 
b) Autumn leaves. 
ce) Pumpkins. 
d) Wild berries. 
II. Costumes: 

1. Use sheets or scraps of sheets to 
make ghost costumes and caps. 
2. Use orange and black crepe paper 

to make: 
a) Aprons. 
b) Caps. 
c) Ties. 
d) Pumpkins. 
8. Decorate aprons and caps with 
cats, witches, and pumpkins. 
III. Dinner: 
1. What to serve: 
a) Individual pumpkin pies. 
b) Nuts—(children can make in- 
dividual boxes for them). 
ce) Milk and graham crackers. 
2. Things for the table: 
a) Paper plates—decorated. 
b) Napkins, white—decorated. 
c) Souvenirs. 
(1) Small black cat. 
(2) Other Halloween novelties. 
d) Cups or glasses. 
e) Spoons. 
8. Invited guests: 
a) Second-grade children—dressed 
in Halloween costumes. 
b) Kindergarten children. 
IV. Entertainment: 
1. Songs: 
a) “Falling Leaves’ — Dann: 
First Year Music. 
b) “Jack in the Box”—Francis M. 
Arnold: Child Life in Music. 
c) “I’m Very, Very Tall’”—Caro- 
line Crawford: Dramatic 
Games and Dances. 
2. Stories: ; 
a) “A Halloween Story”—Stories 
for Little Children, Volume I, 
by Lucy Wheelock. 
8. Fishing pond: . 
a) Have bags of fruit to be caught 
on hook which is attached to 
line. 


There is no day too poor to bring us 
an opportunity, and we are never so 
rich that we can afford to spurn what 
the day brings. Opportunities for 
character always bloom along the 





Games. 





pathway of our duty.—Barrows. 








Use Colgate’s 


Safeguard your Beauty and Health 


“I don’t wonder your class leads 
in dental hygiene. Children like 
to imitate; and... your teeth are 
simply glorious!” 

“Don’t give me all the credit. I 
use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. And once you try Col- 
gate’s you naturally want to rec- 
ommend it to your pupils.” 


*k 


Beautiful teeth are just as impor- 
tant as pretty eyes and a lovely 
complexion as far as beauty is 
concerned. From the standpoint of 
health they are a thousand times 
more important. When teeth are 
kept scrupulously clean, the germs 
and poisons of decay can’t lurk 
and breed around them. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Cream will make 
your teeth glisten gloriously. It 
will whiten them and bring out all 
their natural beauty. But more 
important ... it will help to keep 
your teeth and gums healthy, for 
Colgate’s foams into every hard- 
to-get-at place between the teeth 
and under the edges of the gums. 


Colgate’s penetrates every place 
where it is possible for germs and 
food particles to collect. It loos- 
ens these impurities at once. Then 
it washes them away, leaving 
your teeth and gums absolutely 
clean. The warm, dark interior of 
your mouth is an ideal breeding 
place for germs. But they can’t 
lurk there and multiply, when you 
use Colgate’s regularly. Colgate’s 
literally goes right into their hid- 
ing places and removes. those 


causes of tooth decay. 


No Grit . . . No Harsh 


Chemicals 


Colgate’s contains no grit. It 
can’t scratch or “ridge” the thin 
enamel of your teeth. It contains 
none of those chemicals that burn 
or harm the delicate mouth tissues. 
Your mouth feels clean after us- 
ing Colgate’s ... and it is clean. 
You’ll like the taste of Colgate’s 

. - even children love to use it 
regularly. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 
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The Modern 
Idea of 


Cleanliness 





Because it cleanses the mouth and teeth, 
removes odors of dining or smoking and 
renders the user acceptable in any com- 
pany, the regular use of WRIGLEY’S 
Chewing Sweets is not only an acknowl- 
edged benefit, but it is an unmistakable 


mark of refinement. 


To use WRIGLEY’S is really to show 
thought for the feelings and the favor of your 


companions, 


They prefer a clean, sweet breath! 
WRIGLEY’S is a delightful refreshment 


enjoyed by people of all ages, and it is more— 
it is an antiseptic mouth cleanser—it is a pre- 
server of teeth—an aid to digestion—a guardian 


of good health! 


After every meal 






Comes to you fresh and full. 
flavored, clean and wholesome 
in its sanitary wax-wrapped 
sealed package. 





John Muir 


(Continued from page 51) 


by to the little town of Dunbar where 
he had been born eleven years before, 
on April 21, 1838, and set out with his 
father, his brother David, and his sis- 
ter Sarah on the great adventure. 
His mother and the younger children 
were to join them when the new home 
was ready. 

Every moment of the long journey 
to the rich farm lands of Wisconsin 
was a joy to the young adventurers. 
America seemed even more wonderful 
to nature-loving John than he had 
dreamed. For the first few weeks be- 
fore the back-breaking work of making 
the farm began, the boys were free to 
roam the woods. Although there was 
no gold in the ground and they had not 
yet learned to discover the sugar trees, 
there were countless new birds—wood- 
peckers which John marveled to see 
drilling almost round holes with their 
bills, plucky kingbirds chasing away 
plundering jays and hawks, mournful 
whippoorwills, and drumming _par- 
tridges. These matter-of-fact Scotch 
lads almost believed themselves in 
fairyland when they saw for the first 
time the lake meadow, alight with mil- 
lions of fireflies. John thought that the 
great white, sweet-smelling water lil- 
ies dotting the edges of the lake were 
the most beautiful flower that he had 
ever seen. 

John Muir was not to know freedom 
such as this again until he was a man. 
Daniel Muir, John’s father, believed 
in plenty of hard work for boys, and 
when the farm was once started, the 
only holidays allowed were New Year’s 
Day and Fourth of July. On Sundays 
after church and Sunday school, the 
boys were required to learn Bible les- 
sons. At the age of eleven John could 
recite the New Testament from be- 
ginning to end and about three-quar- 
ters of the Old Testament. 

Working days were very long. In 
haying time, John often worked six- 
teen or seventeen hours a day. By 
the time that he was sixteen years old, 
he took pride in leading all the hired 
men in mowing and cradling. The 
spring work was a little lighter, but in 
winter the boys were kept busy all day 
long at farm chores, feeding stock, 
grinding axes, bringing in wood, split- 
ting fence rails, making ax handles, or 
shelling corn. 

In spite of so many hours of hard 
work, John Muir managed to know 
very thoroughly the world in which he 
lived. He was acquainted with every 
bird visitor from the friendly robin, 
which reminded him of the robin red- 
breast of Scotland, to the wary loon. 
Paddling about in a rough boat made 
from a few pine boards, he and his 
brother discovered the fish inhabitants 
of the lake. He delighted in the new 
flowers, so different from those of 
Scotland—the rose-colored and yellow 
lady’s slipper, the pink pogonia of the 
spring meadow, and the brilliant asters 
and goldenrod of fall. 

At the age of fifteen or sixteen years, 
the farm boy began to crave the knowl- 
edge to be found in books. He per- 
suaded his father to buy him a higher 
arithmetic and easily finished it in one 
summer during the noontime rest. 
Then he took up algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry in the same way. At 
this time he began to enjoy good read- 
ing, but it was difficult to find any time 
for it. Straight to bed after family 
worship was the rule. 

John would often linger reading as 
long as he escaped notice. One night 
his father told him that he must go to 
bed at once every night without a 
separate order, but he added, “If you 
will read, get up in the morning and 
read. You may get up in the morning 
as early as you like.” 

The next morning John woke at one 
o’clock, rejoicing in five whole hours 
to himself. Zero weather made read- 
ing impossible without a fire, and he 
knew his father would object to that. 
So John slipped down into the cellar 
and went to work on the model of a 
self-setting sawmill. All that winter 
John managed to wake at one o’clock 
and work happily on his model. 
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Daniel Muir was severe with his 
boys, but he was a man of his word, 
and John was allowed to limit his sleep 
to five hours as long as he pleased. His 
next invention was a clock that not 
only told the time of day, but the day 
of the week and month, and had an at. 
tachment to get people out of bed in 
the morning and to start fires. He 
also carved out of hickory wood in the 
shape of a scythe, a second and more 
elaborate clock which possessed the 
same novel attachments. 


As soon as John Muir became of 
age, he started out into the world in 
search of more knowledge. His only 
luggage was a package containing his 
two clocks and a thermometer that he 
had invented. His sole capital was 
about fifteen dollars. 

Acting on the advice of neighbors, 
he exhibited his clocks at the county 
fair. At once they became the talk of 
the fair and were awarded a special 
prize of ten or fifteen dollars. The 
awkward, bashful country youth who 
had contrived them received in a few 
days more praise and attention than 
he had ever had in his entire life. 

Shortly after that, he applied for 
admission at the State College at Mad- 
ison. Although, since leaving Scot- 
land at eleven years of age he had had 
only one short term at a country 
school, he was soon promoted from the 
preparatory department and allowed 
to enter the Freshman class. John 
Muir spent four years at college, 
studying sciences for the most part. 
His room looked like a museum, so 
filled was it with specimens of flowers 
and minerals and his precious mechan- 
ical contrivances. He cooked his own 
meals and lived on the simplest food. 
Sometimes he had to reduce his living 
expenses to fifty cents a week. He 
paid his way by teaching school and 
harvesting in the summer vacations. 

After four years at college, young 
Muir, now free to follow his longing 
for the wilderness of nature, “left 
Wisconsin University,” as he put it, 
“for the University of the Wilder- 
ness.” 

To Canada he wandered, then south- 
ward to Florida and Cuba, traveling 
for the most part on foot, often sleep- 
ing in the open, and working in saw- 
mills or on farms when in need of 
money for his simple wants. “Fate 
and flowers,” he said, took him to Cali- 
fornia. There he found the “big 
trees,” the great mountains, and the 
marvelous Yosemite Valley. He spent 
a great deal of time studying the 
formation of the rocks and came to 
the conclusion that the Yosemite Val- 
ley had been carved by glaciers, great 
rivers of ice, in ages past. 


John Muir was always happiest on 
the mountain tops, and the most peril- 
ous climbs had no terrors for him. 
When overtaken by night he slept on 
a bed of pine needles, and once he 
spent three days in a snowdrift. 

In the latter part of his life John 
Muir traveled widely. In Alaska he 
discovered the huge glacier which 
bears his name. He went around the 
world to study the trees of different 
countries. He wrote many books about 
his discoveries: The Mountains of 
California, Our National Parks, My 
First Summer in the Sierra, and 
Travels in Alaska. The Story of My 
Boyhood and Youth tells his own story, 
and Stickeen is a thrilling account of 
an Alaskan adventure in the company 
of a brave little dog. 

John Muir’s books are important, 
not only because they give interesting 
and valuable information, but because 
they make us feel some of the joy and 
beauty that he found in the woods an 
on the mountain tops. They have sent 
many people out into the wild places 
to find these joys for themselves. 

His books are not the only memorial 
we have of “John o’ Mountains,” as he 
was called. It was mainly through his 
efforts that the Sequoias, the giant 
trees of California, and the wonderful 
Yosemite Valley were taken under the 
protection ‘of the nation so that they 
could be preserved. 

Sometimes in this busy, noisy, work- 
aday world of ours we need to listen 
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to this message that John Muir left 


for us: 


“Climb the mountains and get their 
good tidings. 
Nature’s peace will flow into you 
As sunshine into trees; 
The winds will blow their freshness 
into you, 
And the storms their energy; 
While cares will drop off like autumn 
leaves.” 
Author’s Note: Girls and boys will 
find The Story of My Boyhood and Youth, 
py John Muir, delightful reading. It is 
jllustrated with his own sketches. Some 
chapters of it are also published under 
the title, The Boyhood of a Naturalist in 
the Riverside Literature Series (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). They should not miss 
Stickeen, a splendid dog story, in the 
same series. 


Health Pageants and Plays 


(Continued from page 37) 


she said, was equal to the number of 
calories she represented, and explained 
how the value of food is measured by 
calories. The vegetables had a pic- 
turesque drill. The fruit chorus, led 
by the colorful character of “Prunes,” 
the milkmaid chorus, the dance of 
“Johnny Gingerbread” and “Larrie 
’Lasses Cake,” and the solo dance of 
the bright colored ‘Vitamines” added 
interest to the whole by giving oppor- 
tunity for dancing and music. 

There were many bits of humor. At 
one point all the other vegetables ran 
off and left “Onion,” because “he 
smelled so bad,” and “Onion” cried and 
made everyone else have tears in'his 
eyes. The “Fish,” “Egg,” and “Meat” 
had an exciting and amusing battle 
with one another, as to their relative 
value in Bobbie’s daily diet. 

With such a simple skeleton plan for 
the whole, the idea of which children 
could easily grasp, any group of chil- 
dren could work out the details, drama- 
tizing the story little by little as their 
ideas grew. Only as the children take 
time for the actual dramatizing can 
they receive maximum value from the 
undertaking. 

There are many other connected ac- 
tivities in which they may profitably 
engage. Plans for the costumes should 
be made by the children, at first in sim- 
ple sketches to be carried out later in 
crepe paper or dyed unbleached muslin 
and cheesecloth, which is most effective. 
If the latter plan is used, the children 
will also learn the valuable process of 
dyeing cotton materials. 

No real scenery is necessary, but cur- 
tains of a plain dyed color add much to 
the attractiveness of the costumes. The 
children should plan the color schemes. 
The teacher can help them plan har- 
monious color schemes, by suggesting 
to them that they use colors which are 
related to one another, that is, colors 
which have the same tones in them, and 
that they keep the values of the colors 
of the costumes about the same, avoid- 
ing great contrast of dark and light. 

Attractive programs can be made by 

the children. Their own ideas add an 
interest which cannot be obtained by 
the use of printed programs. 
_If the children are allowed full par- 
ticipation in each step of the planning 
and the executing of every detail, no 
matter how simple the final production 
Is, there can be no question as to the 
educative value or no difficulty in justi- 
fying the time taken to complete such 
an_undertaking. 

Below are given some of the stories 
about the two crusades. 


SToRIES OF Two CRUSADES 
(Written by the Children) 
Chapter 1 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cattle, sheep, and pigs were used for 
food, as well as deer, boars, and hares, 
which could be secured from the for- 
ests, and fish from the lakes and 
streams. Swans, peacocks, pheasants, 
larks, and ducks were used also. At 
feasts of the rich these birds were 
often served in their gorgeous plumage. 
The skin was removed very carefully 
so as not to loosen the feathers. When 
the bird was roasted, it was put back 
into the skin and carried in on a gold 
or silver tray with much ceremony. 

In those early days the meat could 
not be kept in refrigerators as it can 


now. It was often preserved with 
spices, which was an unwholesome 
process. 


People at that time had very few 
knives and spoons and no forks, so they 
ate with their fingers. Knights some- 
times cut their meat with their swords. 
The poor people often put everything 
into one bowl and all ate with their 
fingers from the same dish. As a re- 
sult of eating unwholesome food in 
such an unclean way, plagues fre- 
quently swept over the country, kill- 
ing many people. 


Chapter 2 


The Modern Health Crusaders are 
asked to eat plenty of wholesome food. 
There are three kinds of food which 
people need to eat—building foods, fuel 
foods, and regulating foods. Some good 
building foods are cereals, milk, cheese, 
eggs, bread, potatoes, and meat. Fuel 
foods are sugar, cream, butter, fat 
meat, nuts, and all starchy vegetables. 
The regulating foods are raw vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and water. 

A crusader not only eats wholesome 
food but he is careful about when and 
how he eats it. He chews his food 
thoroughly and eats regularly. Tea 
and coffee are regarded as unwhole- 
some. 

For breakfast a crusader should eat 

fruit, a cooked cereal, toast, and cocoa 
or milk. For dinner one could have 
potatoes, bread and butter, vegetables, 
occasionally meat, and a plain dessert. 
It is better to have dinner at noon, but 
if it is eaten at night one should not go 
to bed for an hour or two after eating. 
For the other meal one might have 
bread and butter, milk, fruit, and plain 
cake or cookies. 
In order to have clean food, the 
hands must be kept clean and the teeth 
brushed. 
four glasses of water every day to 
keep the body clean inside as well as 
out. 
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The Girl Who Stayed 
Home 


By Eileen Sherwood 








to study at college next year?” 


bs Cen what are you going 
the 


It was Irene, “sensible 
twin,” talking. 

“Oh, just the regular course,” an- 
swered Corinna absently. ‘“Madame’s 
going to put a new lace bertha on my 
dress.” 

“But students don’t take regular 
courses nowadays,” persisted wise 
Irene. “They specialize. I’m going 
to be a private secretary. Miss Crane 
said to study business law and eco- 
nomics—would you like that?” 

“Of course, if I could have clothes 
like hers. Didn’t she wear the stun- 
ningest suit Sunday? But she looked 
too tired to really enjoy it. No wonder 
—it’s taken her ten years to climb to 
her present position.” 

Irene shrugged exasperatedly. 

“You might try trained nursing. 
The uniform is universally becoming. 
Or newspaper work—Kate Boyd, of 
the ‘Star,’ has a good-looking coat.” 

Corinna only laughed. 

“If you don’t look out,” she said, 
“you'll turn into a career—a prim, 
stiff-collared one, with typewriter keys 
for fingers and a filing cabinet for a 
brain.” . 

“Corinna, I should think you’d be 
serious! You know it was surprising 
in Uncle Jonas to offer to send us at 
all, after mother offended him by 
marrying a poor minister, right after 
he’d sent her through normal! She's 
had a hard time—’” Irene’s voice 
trembled. 

Corinna became suddenly grave. 
“Honestly, I don’t know what to do. 
ing me more than you think.” 

“Molly Kane makes loads of money in her little 
Kandy Kraft Shop,” suggested Irene. 

“Oh—a business!’ Corinna’s first signs of 
animation. “That’s surely the quickest way to 
get a good income—Molly started that shop less 
than two years ago. And she’s so independent, 
But—lI’ve neither training nor capital.” 

That evening Corinna mailed a letter. “To 
Uncle Jonas,” she explained. “Said I couldn’t 
decide on a career, asked for advice.” 

“You didn’t!’ Irene was horrified. “He'll think 


It’s worry- 





One should drink at least! 


you incapable—impracticable !” 
The answer came with alarming promptness. 
“My dear Niece: 

1 have always hoped some of the Brewster 
practicability would manifest itself In Nelly’s 
family. I suggest that you stay at home a year 
in order to make up your mind, 

Jonas Brewster.’ 
Irene forbore to say “I told you so.”’ She 
left, lonesomely, in September. In November, 





Chapter 3 


In medieval times the people dressed 
very differently from the way we do 
now. The clothing of the peasant class 
was made of coarse woolen material or 
of the skins of animals. The men wore} 
tunics, loose breeches, and long stock- 
ings of heavy wool. The women were | 
dressed in rough garments of the same’ 
material. Sometimes they went bare-. 
footed and sometimes they wore san- 
dals made of skins, coarse leather, or 
wood. 

The rich people had much _ better 
clothing than the peasants had. The 
clothing of the wealthy was usually 
made of silk, velvet, or some other rich 
fabric. The men had silk or velvet jack- 
ets, doublets of similar material, and 
long silk hose. They had lace ruffles 
around their necks and wrists, plumes 
on their hats, and their hair was long 
and curled. Women wore long, full 
skirts, sometimes with trains three or 
four yards long, close-fitting, laced 
bodices, and long sleeves. Their hair 
was often dressed in two long braids 
over their shoulders and bound with 
ribbons or jewels. On their heads were 
caps or jeweled headdresses. Both 





In the olden days people lived very 
differently from the way we do now. 
Their homes, their clothes, and their 
food were different. Then they ate 
mostly meat because they could get lit- 
tle else. Very few things were raised 
because much of the land was covered 
with forests. The people had only rude 
tools and they did not know as much 
about farming as we do. They raised 
a little wheat, rye, and barley. Peas, 
beans, and onions were almost the only 


men and women had shoes or slippers 
of silk or very soft leather which 


(Continued on page 91) 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3300 YEAR 


Do you want asteady for life job with the U. S. Govern- 
ment? In getting these positions, teachers have a big ad- 
vantage, because of their training and education. Over 
25,000 positions are filledevery year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A248, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions now open to teachers, and free sample 








vegetables grown. 








examination coaching. 


Corinna’s letters suddenly brightened; at Christ- 
mas vacation she appeared almost happy. Her 
gift to Irene was a sports blouse, handsomely 
tailored. And in the spring came a sun yellow 
jumper dress, chic and new. 

Trene elected to stay for summer session, 
whereupon Corinna invited herself down for 
Commencement Week. 

“Afraid you won’t have a good time,” wrote 
Irene, but she met the train eagerly. 

“Corinna won’t be fashionable, but she’s 
prettier than most of them,’ she thought, loyally. 

A girl was descending, one of those girls at 
whom everyone looks twice. It was partly the 
sheen of honey-colored waves beneath the smart 
little traveling hat, partly the “chic’? of her 
quilted coat of rich, black satin—but not a little 
the grace and poise which held one’s eye—that 
poise which comes from the consciousness of 
being perfectly dressed. 

The girl turned—“Corinna !” 

“Tell me—wherever did you get—!" began 
Irene in her room, staring at Corinna’s pretty 
taffeta frock. 

“No time now. Mr. Sullivan is going to show 
me the campus. And the dance tonight with a 
faculty escort! You’re going, tool’ Corinna 
hugged her ecstatically. 

“Thanks! But my new ball costumes haven’t 
come from Paris.” 

From her bag Corinna took a rosy armful. 
“With your dark skin you need vivid shades. 
Aren’t those taffeta roses sweet ?” 

Corinna, at the dance, in pale pink and silver, 
was a picture that set more than one masculine 
heart racing. Even quiet Irene sparkled in her 
rose tinted taffeta. 

The remainder of Corinna’s visit was a whirl 
of engagements. From the wonder bag came 
the most fetching afternoon toilette that ever 
wrought havoc on a campus. White flat crepe, 
with plenty of smocking. And a large white 
garden hat with smart ribbon bow. 

“Whcere—?” besought Irene, but the telephone 
summoned her sister. And finally, the train 
whisked her, smiling sphinx-like, away. 

In August Irene came home. Alighting from 
the car, she glanced down the suburban business 
street. “A new shop! What a pretty window!” 


Corinna, at the 
dance, in pale 
pink and silver, 
was a picture 
that set more 
than one mascu- 
line heart racing. 





Others evidently shared Trene’s enthusiasm, 
for few passers-by failed to stop before it. 

A door was flung open, a dear familiar voice— 

“Been watching for you!” 

After a while, seated in an armchair by the 
gleaming little show-case, Irene listened. 

“I was so discouraged last fall,” Corinna be- 
gan. “I didn’t know if Uncle would ever send 
me—I didn’t know what to do. We all needed 
new things—smart ready-mades were still high. 
But materials were cheaper. If only I could sew! 

“Then I learned of a school—the Woman’s 
Institute—which teaches women and girls right 
in their homes everything I wanted to know 
about dressmaking. It was so reasonable and I 
was anxious to learn, so I began. 

“And, do you know, in a month I was able to 
make that printed crepe blouse for you? Several 
girls wanted one like it. Then I could soon make 
cunning things for children, and those bring 
such good prices. Then came Sally Jones’ wed- 
ding in the spring, and not a dressmaker could 
she find. She begged me to try, and I wrote to 
the Institute for help. 

“They gave me just the advice I needed and 
helped me to plan the dresses. Finally, I started 
my shop. The Institute told me just how, you 
see. I’m doing well—cleared $40 last week and 
have an assistant engaged.” 

“Does Uncle Jonas know ?” 
ing voice at last. 

Corinna laughed. “He came for a visit—you 
should have seen his astonishment. Offered to 
lend me money—but I told him I didn’t need it. 
He seemed dazed and kept repeating something 
about the Brewster blood.” 

What Corinna did, you can do. 
the slightest doubt about it. 

Thousands upon thousands of women and girls, 
in city, town and country, have proved that you 
can easily and quickly learn, through the Woman’s 
Institute, in your own home, during spare time, 
to make stylish, becoming clothes and hats for 
yourself and your family or prepare for success 
in Dressmaking or Millinery as a busiaess, 

It costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute and what it can do for you. 
Just send a letter, post card, or the convenient 
coupon below, to the Woman's Institute, Dept. 
32-J, Scranton, Penna., and you will receive— 
without obligation—the full story of this great 
school that is bringing to women and girls all 
over the world the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes and hats, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy of being independent 
in a successful business. 

-_— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-J, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me 
one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject which I have marked below: 


{| Home Dressmaking O] Millinery 
(J Professional Dressmaking CJ Cooking 


asked Irene, find- 


There is not 


Name...... 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 





Address 
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Beauty of 
Figure Without 
“Reducing” 


exercise. 


figure, many have injured 
health. Leading physi- 
cians are uniting in a 
scientific investigation of 
this menace. 











With these revelations has 
come a change in Fashion’s 
dictates. The normal figure 
is returning to favor. All 
that is needed is gentle sup- 
port which preserves individu- 
ality of figure while moulding 
the body in lines of grace and 
beauty. And women every- 
where are finding in the P. 
N. Practical Front exactly this 
support. 


The secret is in the Comfort- 
able Elastic Feature*, found 
in no other corset. It gives 
you the wonderful advantage 
of a fresh fitting daily, adapt- 
ing itself anew each time it is 
puton. Thus it brings wel- 
come comfort with enhanced 
beauty. 





There isa P. N, Practical Front 
exactly suited to your figure. 
The illustrated booklet, “Youth 
and You”, willshow you. Write 
for it, free. 


I. NEWMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Dept. K.C., 224 Fourth Ave., New York 
The 


Custom-Corseted 


Look 


*Patented 





Practical Front 


Com 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


Love’s Infinity 


who have laid aside 
The veil of flesh; but deep within the 
precincts of each breast 
Is found the soul’s rich dwelling-place 
—in plenty there doth hide 
Rich fruits of grace—the soul’s true 
heaven of peace and rest. 
But there are those who never know 
the riches they possess— 
Have never plumbed the soul’s deep 
mines of wealth; nor can they see 
Till by some sudden wrench, their faces 
turned toward God, they bless 
The chastening Hand—and rest them- 

selves in Love’s Infinity. 
Selected. 


False and True Paths to Joy 


There are many ways, broad, much 
trodden, that promise to lead to joy. 
There is the way of getting even with 
our enemy; the way of getting the bet- 
ter of our rival; the way of discover- 
ing evil behind some one’s fair reputa- 
tion; the way of patronizing airs and 
favors given with display or with con- 
descension. These and other ways of 
ambition and pride, of controversy and 
domination, all belong in the great 
highway of self-assertion which makes 
strong claims to be the only way to joy. 
Doubtless there is pleasure in such 
separation of ourselves from others and 
elevation of ourselves above others, 
and these paths are all crowded with 
seekers after joy. Yet they all lead in 





a direction just opposite to that in 
which joy really dwells, for joy lives 
not in the region of rivalry and con- 
tention, but in that of sympathy and 
good will. The path that leads to joy 
is found not in the assertion, but in the 





\ \ JOMEN are awak- 
ening to the dan-| 
gers of too-severe diet and | 


In their efforts | 
" mT oe : 3 ° : 
to attain the — boyish’”’| evil, but in meeting and conquering 





repression of self; not in controversy, 
but tin peace-making; not in - finding 
evil in seeming good, but in finding 
good in evil; not in rendering evil for 


evil with good; not in vengeance and 
in standing for our rights, but in 
patience and forbearance; not in erect- 
ing barriers between ourselves and 
others, but in casting barriers down. 
Such is the true path to joy. 

—Frank C. Porter. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


“Teach us Delight in simple things, 
And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And Love to all men ’neath the sun.” 


Seemingly supernatural miracles 
usually have very material explana- 
tions if one will search for them. 
That method rules the world is one of 
the most precious lessons plants have 
taught me. 

Almost nothing happens. Trees, 
fruits, flowers—do not happen. A 
good novel that entertains and in- 
spires a million men and women does 
not happen. An invention that light- 
ens the burdens of humanity does not 
happen. Success and happiness do not 
happen; they must be earned. 

—Luther Burbank. 


Just do a thing and don’t talk about 
it. This is the great secret of success 
in all enterprises. Talk means dis- 
cussion; discussion means irritation; 
irritation means opposition; and oppo- 
sition means’ hindrance always, 
whether you are right or wrong. 

—Sarah Grand. 


Somewhere beneath the stars there 
is something that you alone were 
meant to do. Never rest until you 
have found out what it is. 

—John Brashear. 


They who have steeped their souls 
in prayer 
Can every anguish calmly bear. 
—Sayings of Robia. 


As the eye is the organ of physical 
sight; the mind of intellectual sight; 
so the organ of spiritual vision is the 
strange power obedience. 

—Drummond. 
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Heaven is not reserved alone for those. 


Begin the School Year Right 


Be assured of getting the greatest possible benefit from 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and any Teaching Helps 
that you may wish to obtain in combination with it— 


By Ordering Now 


—at the beginning of your year’s work, and thus having 
the use of these invaluable helps all through the school year. 


_ The September number of Normal Instructor - Primary Plans 
is assured to all who order promptly. We know that teach- 
ers appreciate the importance of having the magazine for 
the full year beginning with September but very often they 
neglect ordering until it is too late to get the September 
number because of the supply being exhausted. The best 
way to avoid having this occur in your case is to'send your 
subscription order now—while you have the matter in mind. 


Pay Later If More Convenient 


We shall be glad to have teachers place their orders now for Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and any of the various teaching helps offered 
in combination with it at special reduced prices, with the understanding 
that payment need not be made until October 15th. 

Fully fifty thousand teachers availed themselves of this credit privilege 
last year. You need not feel that you are asking a favor for we invite 
you to open a credit account with us. 

Look over the list of helps printed below. 

Select all that you will need for use during the year. 

Check those desired in order blank at bottom of this page, fill in your 
name and address and mail to us. Your magazines and other helps will 
be sent to you promptly and you need not pay the bill until October 15th. 
No questions asked. No references required. We have the same confi- 
dence in teachers that we expect them to have in us. 


List of Teaching Helps With Prices When Ordered Separately 
and in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 yr. (10 numbers) --$2.00 














When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) for Nor- Price pioleion eile 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans you may include all of the teaching When YUL order for 
helps here listed that you will need by adding the price of each Ordered Prunes 
item, as given in second column, to the magazine price. Separately ga i 
The Pathfinder, 1 year—52 numbers (See page 98)..................::000-++ $1.00 $ .75 
Instructor Picture Studies—Group One, in portfolio (See pg. 97) 1.50 1.20 
Instructor Picture Studies—Group Two, in portfolio (See pg. 97) 1.50 1.20 
Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 26)...................- 3.60 2.90 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 90) 1.25 1.00 
Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92)....................- 1.50 1.20 
Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92)..................... sivas 1.50 1.20 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92)...... eee 1.50 1.20 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92)............ 1.50 1.20 
How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92) 1.00 80 
Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92)..............0...2......- 1.00 80 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92) 1.00 80 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 vol., cloth (See page 92).... 1.00 80 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 92) .80 -65 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 92) 80 -65 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 90).. 80 65 
Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 90).......... 80 65 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 92) .60 -50 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 92) 60 50 
The School Year, 1 volume, cloth (See page 92)............... eee -60 50 
Little Citizens and Their Flags, heavy paper cov. (See page 92) .60 50 














Dansville, N. Y. 
——Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient— 





Fill out and mail the blank below TODA Y—before vou forget it. 


rder from Office 


F e A. Owen P ublishing Company (“Sronte You 


Des Moines, Iowa. Nashville, Tenn. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 
(Mail to Nearest Office) (. Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date.......................- 1926, 

Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 
year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) 

Also send me the helps checked below in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired. } 
(J The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional (CD Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 
Cj] Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add. [} Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 cts. add’l. 
CJ Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add. [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. II, 80 cts. add’l. 
[i Instructor Plan Bocks, $2.90 additional {} Poster Patterns, Book I, 65 cents additional 
[J Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [} Poster Patterns, Book II, 65 cents additional 

additional (J Story Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. additional 
(J Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional (] Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
[] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional [J Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cents additional 
[] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50 cents additional 
The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] The School Year, 50 cents additional 


O 
(J How I Did It, 80 cents additional [] Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 


§( I am enclosing herewith. 











This order totals $ which 1 [1 I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1926. 
Name 

Post Office 

Street or R. F. D ‘ue State 





TE: For subscriptions to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to Canada, add 30 cents; to other foreign countries, 
_ nda SO cents. For subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the 48 states, add $1.00... 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there is a 
scientific method in child train- 
ing, founded on the principle 
that confidence is the basis of 


control. This newsystem shows 
you how in your own home to correct the 
@ cause of disobedience, wilfulness, un- 
truthfulness and other dangerous habits 
which, if not properly remedied, lead to 


scolded for what they do. . 
od removes the cause—not by punishment 
or scolding but by confidence and coopera- 
tion along lines which are amazingly easy 
for any parent toinstantly apply. 

fe This new system, which has been put 
Highest Endorsement into the form of an illustrated Course 
prepared especially for the busy parent, is producing remarkable 
and immediate results for the thousands of parents in all pa of 
the world, Itis also endorsed by leading educators. It covers 
all ages from cradle to eighteen years, 


Free Book jst 
n Child Train- 
ree oo ™ ing’’is the title Gee 
of astartling book which describes this 
new system and outlines the work of 
the Parents Association. Send letter or 
postal today and the book will be sent 
ree—but do it now as this announces 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept. 89, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 











The Cleanliness Crusade 


is an imaginative and elastic device developed by 
Procter & Gamble as a guide for teachers in de- 
veloping the subject of Health and Hygiene, It 
includes material for both the teacher and the 
class. There are decorative materials for the 
schoolroom walls, little cakes of Ivory Soap and 
special awards for the children to take home with 
them. Itis practical and complete because it is 
the direct product of thousands of teachers’ urgent 
need of such anidea and the material necessary 
for its achievement. 

We shall be glad to send the Cleanliness Crusade, 
if you are interested in these subjects, for twenty- 
fivecentsin stamps. The material necessary for 
the conduct of the Crusade, afterwards, will be 
sent freeupon request. It is not appropriate for 
children beyond nine or ten years. For the higher 
grades of the school, Doctor Bonsor of Columbia 
has prepared an educational chart that we shall 
be glad to send, upon receipt of application for it 
from the superintendent. There is no charge for 
this chart. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. 321, Cincinnati, O. 





Correct Wedding 


Invitations 


Ask for loan of handsome Portfolio of engrav- 
ed samples of 
Weddi 







— A 
ments, at Home, Church, Visiting 
Cards, Etc. 
12 different, modern, correct styles. 
work hip. R ble prices. Direct from 
Nation’s Capital. With Portfolio will send 
FREE valuable book, “‘Wedding Etiquette’. 
Tells all about correct procedure to avoid embarrass- 
ment. Write quick. No obligation. Est. 20 years. 


——-———MAIL THIS COUPON—— ——— 7 
Kk 





Perfect 





HAUSLER & CO. 

Dept. G-9, Washington, D.C. 

Please send sample Portfolio for inspection, also FREE boo! 
Wedding Etiquette.’’ lunderstand the Portfolio is loaned 

So will return it as soon as it has answered my purpose. 





Name 


| Addres, | 
! 














Sena For Sample Portfolio 


| s 
and other poems and songs famil 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Phonetics: The Backbone of 
Reading 


(Continued from page 36) 


2. Teach the children that a word is 
made up of different sounds; pronounce 
it slowly while they listen and watch. 
Say to them: “I am thinking of a 
flower I saw along a country road yes- 
terday—g-old-enr-od. What was it? 
I am thinking of some one who sings in 
the garden—b-um-ble bee. Who is he? 
What does he say? Who crawls on 
the ground? C-at-er-pill-ar.” 

3. 

“The goldenrod is yellow, 

The corn is turning brown, 

The trees in apple orchards 

With fruit are bending down.” 

Lead the children to hear the rhyme 
in the poem, that is, to recognize the 
fact that there are two words there 
which sound alike. Let them listen for 
the rhyme in the.following: 

“Thistledown, thistledown, where do 

you float, 

Hither and yon like a fairy queen’s 

boat? 

Take me to ride in your shallop, I 

pray— 

I’m light as the air, I’m so happy to- 

day!” 

Use similarly Mother Gocse “ingles 
iar in 
the daily work. 

4, Write poems upon the blackboard. 
Ask the children to try to find the 
words which sound alike. Develop the 
point that, besides sounding alike, they 
usually look alike. 

5. As a next step, ask: “Do the words 
sound exactly alike? In what part of 
the words is there a difference in 
sound? Do they look exactly alike? In 
what part of the words is there a dif- 
ference in looks?” Ask them to cover 
the different parts of two rhyming 
words, leaving exposed the parts which 
are alike; to cover the similar parts, 
leaving the different parts exposed. 

6. The instruction up to this point 
has drawn attention to initial sounds. 
Now give the first sound of the name 
of an object, letting the children guess 
what object you have in mind e.g., 
“T am thinking of a kind of fruit which 
I can see upon my desk. It begins with 
ad. Whatis it? (apple). I am thinking 
of another kind which begins with gr. 
What is it? (grapes).” Let one child 
give the initial sound of a fall flower, 
and the others guess what one. Pro- 
ceed similarly with fruits, birds, in- 
sects, or vegetables under study. 

7. Train the children to watch the 
mouth as words or sentences are re- 
peated silently, in order that they may 
acquire the habit of watching as sounds 
are given them, and, in turn, reproduce 
them properly. Say to them: “Many 
little deaf boys and girls learn to tell 
what a person is saying without being 
able to hear a sound. How can that be 
done? By watching the lips of the 
speaker closely. We will play that you 
cannot hear. I will repeat a poem you 
know, silently. See whether you can 
tell what one it is. I am naming some- 
thing in your desk. What is it? I am 
naming a vegetable that is ripe in the 
garden now. What is it?” Allow one 
child to sing a song to the others, si- 
lently, while they guess from his lips 
what it is. Let one child call another 
silently. See whether the right child 


comes. Vary this drill with devices of 
your own. Make it all a game to the 
children. 


PRESENTING THE CONSONANTS 


After about two weeks of this pre- 
liminary drill, the teacher may begin 
more formal phonetic study by present- 
ing, during the last two weeks of the 
month, at least eight of the consonants. 
This, like all primary subject matter, 
should be administered in the form of 
play. It is play to the child, but serious 
business to the teacher—a step in her 
scheme of things. I am suggesting, in 
this outline, for first presentation the 
consonants 7, m, n, d, h, f, s, t, and the 
digraph sh. These are the consonants 
which occur most commonly in the first 
pages of primers, and which will be 


found in the words used for supple-, 
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“With this free chart... 


you can teach oral hygiene 


quickly, pleasantly, effectively, 


during the new school year 


Send for one today 


ORE than 100,000 teach- 
ers have sent for this tooth 
brush chart during the last year. 
They have found it an effective 
help in teaching Oral Hygiene. 


When this chart is used the 
Oral Hygiene lesson becomes a 
game. In many schools the chil- 
dren themselves take turns con- 
ducting it. One of the children 
calls the roll. Then he pastes a 
gold star—also sent free—oppo- 
site the name of each child who 
has brushed his teeth. This takes 
only a few minutes every day 
and is often a welcome break in 
the routine. 


With the help of this chart 
you will have no difficulty get- 
ting your pupils to brush their 
teeth regularly. It is then a sim- 
ple matter to teach them how to 
brush their teeth correctly. Cor- 


rect brushing is largely a matter 
of the right tooth brush. 


The right tooth brush is the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. This brush is 
scientifically designed to reach 
all the teeth easily. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the 
curves of the teeth. Its saw tooth 
bristles reach into the smallest 
crevices. It gets at every sur- 
face, and quickly removes tartar. 
Its large end tuft reaches even 
the backs of back teeth — so 
often neglected. When you rec- 
ommend this brush to your pu- 
pils, you may be sure you are 
recommending the best. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in 
Baby, Small, and Adult sizes. 
They are priced at 25c, 40c and 
50c. Send for this chart today. 
You will be enthusiastic about 
it. Use the coupon below. 





Please accept this chart 
free. Fill out the couponat 
theright. Mailit. We will 
send you the chart at once. 





© 1926, P. B, Co. 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 
Florence, Mass., Dept. 69 


Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, to- 
gether with gold stars, to help me encourage my 
pupils to brush their teeth more frequently. 


Tee eee ee eee eee eee eee 
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10 DAYS’ TRIAL 
SEND NO 








PHONOGRAPH 
«The 


ew PHONIC 


Reproducer 


makes an up-to-the-minute 
Phonograph out of your old one 


orig $48) 


Direct 
from 
Factory 
Gives the New Tone and Volume 
of Latest New Phonographs 


Now at last you can say goodbye to the squeaky, 
nasal, rasping, metallic tone of your phonograph. 
Now you can have the beautiful, natural, full-round- 
ed tone of the expensive new machines which are 
Startling the world. Yet you need not buy a new 
phonograph if you have an old one. The reproducer 
s the HEART of any phonograph—and the New 
PHONIC reproducer makes your old phonograph 
ikeanentirely new one. Based on the new PHONIC 
principle, Makes you think the orchestra or artist is 
in the same room, 


Never Before Such Tone 


Tones never before heard are clearly distinguished when th 
new PHONIC reproducer is used. Test it on an old on 
Hear the difference gearectt. Listen to the deep low notes 
and the delicate high notes, Hear how plainly and clearly 
the voice sounds. Note the natural tone of the violin and the 
piano, and the absence of “‘tinny’’ music. You will be amazed. 


Volume Without Distortion 


The new PHONIC reproducer is ideal for dancing or for 
home entertainments. Its volume is almost double that of 
the ordinary reproducer. Yet there is no distortion of sound. 

new principle enables you to use even the very loudest 
tone needles without the ear-splitting effects of old reproduc 
ers. The new PHONIC is always mellow and nat q 


10 Days’ Trial—Send No Money 


‘You cannot realize how wonderful the New PHONIC fs un- 
til you hear it. That is why we want to send it to you on 10 
days’ trial. Send no money now—just the coupon. Pay the 
postman only $3.85 plus a few pennies postage when the New 

HONIC arrives, Then if you are not delighted, send it back 
within 10 days and your money will be refunded. The low 
price is made possible by dealing direct with phonograph 
owners. If sold in stores the price would be at least $7.60. 
Our price only $3.85. Over 850,000 people have dealt with us 
teste pe SHE 7 STATE THiS RAMS OF PHONO. 

rial, F PHONO- 
GRAPH YOU OWN. 








NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc., Dept. 299 
327 West 36th Street, New York 


Please send me a New PHONIC reproducer for 


Ooencpoecocccensccecoceppons I will pay the postman $3.85 
(give name of Phonograph) plus few cents postage. If I 

am not satisfied after trial, I will return your reproducer 

within 10 days and you guarantee to refund my money. 


Name oocccccccccccccccce eeeccecccece eeoeees eeeccccces 
AGAPOBB. 6 0 0 00000000000 0000000e rcs 00000 tecceasececacce 
GCP. coccccccccccacccoocccces State, oc-+eseeccescssccne a 





CAWRIST WATCH 


‘ADIES' wrist watch of latest design, 
6-yewel guaranteed movement, 








25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
4/4Y with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 

bY’ Nova Salve. Sell at 25c box. Watch given ac- 
cérding to offer in Catalog sent with Salve. Send 
no money, just name and address today. 


»'U. S. SUPPLY CO, Dept. 1127. GREENVILLE, PA. 





HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 
op off. Write for booklet. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 


: . dr 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


mentary reading games based upon 
home life, child activities, animal sounds 
and activities, colors, etc_—the games 
ordinarily employed in September read- 
ing. However, there is no hard and 
fast rule as to which consonants should 
be given first; let each teacher be gov- 
erned by her own reading material. 

Another reason for giving these con- 
sonants first is because they are-letters 
with which it is easy to give the chil- 
dren a cue for association. This cue is 
helpful in clinching the sound in the 
children’s memory. G. W. Lewis, in 
his Story Method of Teaching Reading 
and Spelling, calls the consonants 
dwarfs, and the vowels fairies, and in- 
troduces the sounds by stories. A be- 
ginning teacher would find it profitable 
to read this authority. The briefest of 
stories may be used to good advantage; 
e.g., such as the following: 

“This morning kitty came too near 
Fido when he was eating his_ bone. 
Fido became a cross dog and said, ‘7!’ 

“But, later, when Fido went near 
kitty’s milk dish, kitty became just as 
cross, and said ‘f!’ 

“Listen to the doves on the barn 
across the way. What do they say? 
(d)” Make the sound with the tongue 
in the roof of the mouth. Do not say 
da, de, di, do, or du. 

“The little calf wandered away from 
its mother, out into the tall weeds. 
Mother cow became anxious and called, 
‘ pP 


“The little calf tried to answer, but 
he could not talk plainly yet, so what 
he said was, ‘n!’ 

“What does Mother say when baby 
is asleep? (sh!) 

“When I say ‘sh!’ to you, it becomes 
so still in. here! What is the only 
sound we can hear? What does the 
clock say? (t)” Let the teacher be 
sure, in securing this sound from the 
children, that they do not add a vowel 
to it, making ta, te, ti, to, or tu instead 


of t. 

“What does the dog say when he is 
tired from running? (h)” Be sure 
that :the children give the sound as 
merely a breath. 

“What does the hot stove say when 
the teakettle boils over? (s)” 

At first let this study of the sounds 
of the consonants be oral, but gradually 
introduce the written symbols — not 
more than two new ones in a day. 

After playing a simple game, such 
as, “Be the cross dog, John,” at which 
command John responds with the sound 
of r, and other children respond to com- 
mands to be other animals or things, 
say to the children: “The blackboard 
wishes to play, too. This is how it 
tells what the cross dog says: (Write 
r). This is how it tells what the cross 
cat says: (Write f). The flash-cards 
are playing, too. What does this one 
say? (Hold up one upon which is both 
written and printed, r.) This one? (f)” 

Each day review the old sounds as 
well as present new ones. Do not have 
the children give sounds in unison, as 
a few are apt to carry the burden. In- 
dividual work is necessary, too, to make 
sure that each child is forming his 
sounds properly. 


Games for Drill. 

Devise simple games to make drill in- 
teresting. For illustration, one may be 
based upon the old game of Fruit 
Basket Exchange. Name the children 
after the different animals or things 
with whose sounds they are familiar. 
Let Anne be the cross cat; John, the 
cross dog; Arthur, the dove; Alice, the 
clock, ete. As the teacher flashes the 
card bearing the symbol of the cross 
cat sound, Anne must respond with f, 
etc. Make it a lively game. Show 
each card but a second. Occasionally 
show all at once. The children will 
love the powwow which ensues. 

Vary this drill by whispering to the 
children their names. Anne then says, 
“I am a dove, John. What do I say?” 
John must find the symbol d, on the 
blackboard, and give its sound. 


Well has it been said that 
Toil is the law of life. 
It is the medicine of grief, 
The remedy wherefrom life 
Giveth his beloved sleep. 
Lewis Morris. 
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You Can Appraise Your Own Ability by 
PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING 


By F. BURKE FITZPATRICK, Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, East Radford, Virginia. 


HIS new book, just published, will enable you to test your own ability 

and efficiency as a teacher. It will show you just how your qualifi- 

cations and classroom results compare with modern teaching standards. 
It will help you to improve your work where improvement is needed. 

Present-Day Standards for Teaching has been prepared along strictly peda- 
gogical lines by one who has had long experience in educational work and par- 
ticularly in the training of teachers. It deals clearly and interestingly with 
subjects of the greatest importance to both beginning and experienced teachers. 
_.The author first explains what constitutes good teaching according to modern 
ideas and then presents in detail definite present-day standards by which 
teachers can evaluate every feature of their work. 

The standards given are amply illustrated by 
concrete examples to make them of the greatest 
value for self-improvement. The lesson plans, 
projects, and problems included have been 
thoroughly tested and their value proved. 

The helpful character of this book is indicated 
by its chapter headings, some of which are: 
Methods of Evaluating Efficiency in Teaching; 
Some Specific Standards for Evaluating the 
Recitation; Pupil Activity versus Teacher Acti- 
vity; Organization of Subject Matter (Project 
and Problem Methods); Effectiveness of Ques- 
tioning; Principles of Lesson Assignment with 
Illustrations; Habits of Study; Maintaining 
Order and Discipline; Self-Improvement by 
Self-Analysis; Lesson Planning; etc. 

At the end of each chapter are questions to 
test the reader’s grasp of the preceding pages 
and references for further reading. An appen- 
dix gives schedules for class arrangement in 
the smaller elementary schools. 

208 pages, printed on a good grade of paper, 
and bound in full cloth covers. 


Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid. 
Price in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
Price in combination with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
. (Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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Story-Book Poster Patterns 


This book contains twenty double-page patterns each illustrating a well- 
known story. When made up these patterns form posters 36 x 14 inches in 


size. Directions for coloring, etc., accompany each pattern. 

The subjects are: Cinderella, Rumpelstiltzkin, The Frog Prince, The Ugly Duckling, 
Puss-In-Boots, Sleeping Beauty, Robinson Crusoe, Diamonds and Toads, Alice in Wonder- 
land, Jack and the Beanstalk, Snow-White and Rose Red, Aladdin and His Wonderful 
Lamp, The King of the Golden River, Beauty and the Beast, The Fairy Shoemaker, Little 
Red Riding Hood, East of the Sun and West of the Moon, Little Wulff’s Christmas Gifts, 
The Billy Goats and the Goblin, The Three Little Pigs. 

Heavy paper covers. Price, 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster Patterns 


This book contains ten double-page patterns each illustrating a health rule. 
When made up these patterns form posters 36 x 15 inches in size. Directions 
for coloring, etc., accompany each pattern. 

The subjects are: Sleep With Windows Open, Clean the Teeth Every Day, Play in the 
Fresh Air Every Day, Drink Water Between Meals, Drink Milk Every Day, Little Health 
Gardeners, Eat Some Vegetables Every Day, Bathe More Than Once a Week, Eat Some 
Fruit Every Day, Keep Health Rules. 

Heavy paper covers. Price, 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from Nearest Point 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
jssue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


When did the Standard Oil Company become 
a trust ?—Michigan. 

Under the leadership of John D. 
Rockefeller, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was reorganized as a “trust” in 
1882. Stockholders surrendered their 
stock to a board of nine trustees, re- 
ceiving in return trust certificates. 
The trustees operated all plants in 
harmony, dividing the profits among 
the holders of the trust certificates. 

In what states do grade teachers receive the 
highest salaries ?—Oregon, 

In California and Arizona the rural 
teachers and teachers in cities of less 
than thirty thousand inhabitants re- 
ceive higher salaries than in other 
states. In cities of between thirty 
thousand and one hundred thousand 
inhabitants the average salaries of 
grade teachers are highest in Cali- 
fornia and Washington, while in cities 
of more than one hundred thousand 
inhabitants salaries are highest in New 
York and Illinois. 

What is the English 
Nebraska, 

This was a document drafted in De- 
cember 1689. Following the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 a Convention-Parliament 
declared the throne vacant and drew 
up a Declaration of Right, later con- 
firmed by Parliament as the Bill of 
Rights. This document restated the 
fundamental liberties of Englishmen 
as given in Magna Carta and the Peti- 
tion of Right and specifically mentioned 
rights to be thereafter retained by the 
people. William and Mary were elected 
joint sovereigns on condition that they 
assent to the Declaration. 

Tell something of the life of George Walton, 


signer of the Declaration of Independence.— 
Pennsylvania. 

George Walton was born in Fred- 
erick County, Virginia, in 1740. While 
working as a carpenter, he studied 
law at night, and he began practice in 
Augusta, Georgia, in 1774. He was 
one of a group of four men who called 
a meeting in Savannah, July 27, 1774, 
to discuss measures of resistance 
against Great Britain. He was a 
member of a committee which pre- 
pared a petition to the king and also 
of a committee inviting the co-opera- 
tion of the sister colonies. In 1776 he 
was sent as a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress, became colonel of 
militia in 1778, was chosen governor 
of Georgia the next year. He later 
served as chief justice of the state and 
as United States Senator. He died in 
Augusta, February 2, 1804. 

1, What portion of the water power of the 
United States has been developed? 2. What 
portion of the unmined coal of the world is in 
the United States? 8. What percentage of the 


automobiles of the world are owned in the 
United States ?—Ohio, 


_ 1. Water power has been developed 
in the United States to the extent of 
approximately ten million horse power. 
The potential possibilities have been 
estimated, under normal conditions, at 
about thirty-five million horse power 
and under complete development at 
seventy million horse power. 2. It is 
estimated that in the United States 
and Alaska there are three thousand 
five hundred billion tons of unmined 
coal and that for the entire world the 
supply of unmined coal is seven thou- 
sand six hundred eighty-five billion 
tons. This gives the United States 
and Alaska nearly half the coal re- 
Sources of the world. It is estimated 
that in West Virginia alone there are 
one hundred fifty billion tons of un- 
mined coal and in Pennsylvania one 
hundred twenty-four billion tons, six- 
teen billion tons of the Pennsylvania 
coal being anthracite. 3. Between 
eighty and eighty-five per cent of all 


“Bill of Rights” ?— 
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Five minutes is now the time limit for foot and leg 
pains. Reports from people who were chronic suffer- 
ers tell of practically instant relief from all sorts of 
foot troubles,also relief from leg and back pains and 
headaches, caused by feet out of order. A wonderful 
invention, Fairyfoot Cushions have brought sensa- 
tional results. The amazing reports seem almost 
incredible. Prove without a penny’s risk that this 
great invention will do the same for you. 


What Ails Your Feet 


Twenty-six bones form thearch., Even oneof these 

bones getting out of place puts abnormal pressure 
on muscles and nerves—then pains appear. Dis- 
placement of these bones by weight of the body, toe 
much standing, or ill fitting shoes, causes “‘flat foot.” 
The weight of the body is thrown out of balance 
and the foot crowded down into the shoe, causing 
bunions, corns, calluses, ingrowing toenails, hammer 
toe, or Morton’s toe. Shoes become misshapen and 
run over at the heel. Alsocausing agonizing pains 
in the feet, leg pains, backache, headache, “‘rheu- 
matism”’ and nervousness, 
Let the arch drop ever so little and trouble starts. 
You can’t always see that your foot is flat—it may 
look all right—but the merciless pains tell that some- 
thing has gone wrong. 


How Fairyfoot Cushions 
“Position” the Feet 


These wonderful Cushions (highly recommended by 
orthopedists and physicians) bring relief by “‘posi- 
tioning’ the feet. They point toes straight ahead, 


Foot Pains 
o in 5 Minutes 


causing arches to take their natural position. They 
direct the body's weight to ball, heel and outer part 
of foot, where Nature intends it tobe. Every bone 
and muscle is put just where it belongs. 

Fairyfoot Cushions are flexible. While positioning 
foot normally, gently massage and exercise the 


muscles which have become soft and flabby and give | 


them strength to support the readjusted arch. 

Stiff, metal devices can’t give this relief and 
strengthening exercise. They act merely as supports, 
allowing the muscles to become weaker. They are 
heavy and clumsy. Pads and bandages are merely 
makeshifts. 

You don’t have to adjust Fairyfoot Cushions. They 
weigh less thanan ounce, Fit the daintiest slipper 
or heavy shoe—no costly made-to-order appliances 
topay for. Yourfeet regaincorrectshape, Instep, heel, 
toes all stay in proper positions. Shoes keep their 
shape, your suffering has vanished. Results are 
immediate. Guaranteed in five minutes. 


Heed the Danger Signals 


Pain in your feet, legs or back probably means feet 
need attention right away. They won’t “cure them- 
selves.” Fairyfoot Cushions will correct the cause 
of the trouble and the pain must go. 


What Fairyfoot Users Say: 
“Thad to hobble ona cane. With Fairyfoot Cushions 
I walk perfectly.” 
“Had a bad case of fallen arch. Fairyfoot Cushions 
have completely corrected it.’’ 
“*Leg and back pains all gone now, thanks to Fairy- 





“Bunions and Morton's 
toe have gone, alsomy pains 
and nervousness. Fairy- 
foot Cushions did it.’’ 

“The first real relief I 
have had from foot pains 
in 10 years.” 


Send No Money 
So remarkable have been 
the results from Fairyfoot 
Cushions, even in hopeless 
cases, that we gladly send 
them on free trial. 





How to Order 
Place stockinged foot on 
The regular price is $3.00, guecoet paper; trace out- 


ine of foot with pencil 
held vertically, as shown 
above. Send this and also 
write size and width of 
shoe in coupon, 


but for a limited time we 
offer Fairyfoot Cushions 
for only $1.98. Pay only 
when postman brings them, 
Or you can send money in 
advance. Either way—or write for information. | 
Make the 5-minute test —see how quickly the pains 
go. Then wear them 14 days and if not satisfied we 
refund your money. Send Coupon Today. 
! FOOT REMEDY Co. Dept. is2! 
1223 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago | 
Enclosed is outline of my foot. Send me a pair 
of Fairyfoot Cushions. I will pay special price, 
$1.98, on arrival, and will make the 65-minute | 
test. Am also to have privilege of wearing 
them 14 days at yourrisk. If Iam not satisfied, | 











I will return the Cushions and you will refund 
my money. 





Name 


IN a ciisikinscnichacibdassnietiainiinbadan aniiaagiibaipmaddiomeaten: amashatine 


€) 
| Size Shoe.........-.---0-.---- Width................. 1926 | 


|_Check: O Man O Woman O Boy O Girl} 





Health Pageants and Plays 


(Continued from page 87) 


curled up two or three inches at the 
toes. 

When the knights went to battie, 
they wore chain or plate armor. Chain 
armor was made of links of steel so 
that it was flexible. Plate armor was 
made of jointed plates of steel. Chain 
armor was lighter than plate, but both 
were uncomfortable and unhygienic. 


Chapter 4 


People wear clothing for protection 
and also decoration. Lighter clothes 
should be worn in summer than in win- 
ter. Silk and wool are nonconductors of 
heat and should be worn in winter. 
Cotton and linen allow the heat of the 
body to escape and so should be worn 
in summer. Many people wear too 
much clothing in winter; they should 
wear only what is necessary for pro- 
tection. 

Garments should always be clean, 
and in order to be clean they must be 
washed frequently. It is very unhy- 
gienic to wear clothing at night which 
is worn during the day. Every gar- 
ment should be removed and allowed to 
air at night. 

Clothes suitable for the occasion 
should be worn. Those that can be 
easily washed are best for work and 
play. Children’s clothing is much 
prettier if simply made. 

To appear clean and healthy and at- 
tractive one should use five brushes 
every day: a hair brush, toothbrush, 
hand brush, clothes brush, and shoe 
brush. 

The stories above deal with food and 
clothing. Stories in regard to shelter 





the automobiles in the world are owned 
In the United States. Canada is sec- 


(Continued on page 100) | 


were also read, thus making a complete 
contrast between life at the time of the 
ancient crusades and life at the time of 
the Modern Health Crusade. 
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DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to any face. I erfectly 
. Used by millions of lovely 
on. Solid fi r+ water-proof liq- 
Wid, BLACK or BROWN, 75e at your 
dealer's or direct postpaid. : 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 















OWN a Typewr 


‘ : ° 
Big Typewriter Bargain! 
Own your own Underwood 

Model 5! Why takedess whenour 
rebuilt plan brings this ace of all 
writing machines at a big saving 
and on easy monthly terms! 





Don’t buy a typewriter un- 
til after a free trial of this 
one! We ive you a quick course in 
touch writing. Send today, here and 
now, for our special offer; we'll send cats- 
log and new, valuable Typewriting Manual . 
| free. Address StitpMan- WARD MPG C02476 Shipman Bldg. , Chicago 

















66 HY, Jane, you are lovely to-day. 

You seem like a different girl. 
That gown is wonderful. It seems to 
give you a much better figure and the 
coloring if just right for your complex- 
ion. If the school commissioners see 
you in that, your salary will surely be 
increased.” 

“It is nice, isn’t it? I think I have 
already gotten the raise. I am now 
making a black velvet evening gown. 
Wait until you see that.” 

“Making it! What do you mean? 
Surely you didn’t make that gown.” 

“Why, yes. I designed it and I made 
it. Otherwise I couldn’t afford to’ have 
it. 


“Why! I didn’t know you could de- 
sign and make gowns.” 
“I couldn’t. But fortunately I read 
of a wonderful school that comes right 
into your own home, so that during 
your spare moments you learn how. 
And it’s exceedingly fascinating to see 
the garments, made during the instruc- 
tion, come into being out of practically 


nothing. And the joy of wearing them 
knowing that you, yourself, created 
them! Why, girls,’ Jane went on, “I 


can now have three beautiful gowns for 
the money I formerly paid for one. On 
this one gown alone I saved several 
times the cost of the instruction.” 
“Over 22,000 women including many 
teachers have taken this instruction. 
You girls ought to take it up, why don’t 
you?” 
_ Every girl or woman, 15 or over, and 
in particular, every teacher, should mail 
the coupon at once for Free Sample 
Lessons from this wonderful system. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Cut the Coupon 
and mail it be- < a 
e7 


fore turn- 


Dept. A-602 
ing the > Rochester, N. ¥. 
page Rush to me FREE SAMPLE LES- 
© SONS from the System here checked. 
7 Tell me how to easily learn at home to 
#7 Design and make Gowns or Hats, 
{_] Gown Designing (J Millinery 
| and Creating 
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Present-Day Standards 7/Ginc 





eee patrick, Professor of Education, State 
re Teachers College, Virginia, will enable 
you to test your own ability and efli- 

. ciency as a teacher. 
PRESENT: DAY The author first explains what con- 
STANDARDS stitutes good teaching according to 
FOR TEACHING modern ideas. He then presents in de- 
tail definite present-day standards by 
Fizpatrick which you can evaluate every feature 





This new book by F. Burke Fitz- 


of your work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by concrete ex- 
amples to make them of the greatest 
value for self-improvement, The les- 
son plans, projects, and problems in- 
cluded have been thoroughly tested. 








OR SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games i3 PLAYGROUND 


A new game book prepared primar- 
ily for teachers. Full instructions are 
given for playing more than four 
hundred games. 

The aim has been to provide games 
suitable for every age, purpose and 
occasion. ‘There are indoor and out- 
door games; games calling for either 
physical or mental effort; games in 
which children of varying ages may 
participate; games for social or com- 
munity gatherings; games for special 
purposes in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that teachers may 
need at any time. 

The introduction to each chapter 
serves as a guide to the games and 
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Pedagogical Pep—j062 Or rig 


The Prize-Winning Plans contained 
in this book were selected from over 
two thousand submitted by teachers in 
a nation-wide prize contest conducted 
by the publishers of Normal Instruc. 
tor-Primary Plans. ‘They cover prac. 
tically every phase of a _ teacher's 





of the various school subjects inter. 
esting to the pupils; for keeping the 
younger pupils employed with profit. 
able seat work; for promoting punc. 
tuality, orderliness, obedience and good 
deportment; for solving the discipline 
problem; for securing a piano, phono. 
graph, library or other needed equip. 
ment for the school; for enlisting the 











The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


This is generally re- 
garded as the most thor- 
ough and complete 
question book published. 

e following are the 
subjects covered: Read- 
ing, English and Amer- 
ican Literature, Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, 
Civil Government, Draw- 
ing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Current Events, 
Manners and _ Morals, 
School Management, 
Methods of Teaching. 
An introduction to each 
chapter offers many heipful ideas and sugges- 
tions for the teaching and study of the subject, 
This is followed by logically arranged questions 
covering every phase of the subject, together 
with clear and concise answers to these ques- 
tions. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, re- 
views, tests, etc. 446 pages, full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Poems Teachers Ask For 
BOOKS I AND II 


For several years 
there has been published 
: = : an ego 4 

rimary ans” a de- 
p re) E M S partment of ‘Poems 
TEACHERS pe mg ar Have Ask- 


This has been 
A S K F Oo R wonderfully popular and 
(xi 





thousands of teachers 
have requested the pub- 
lication of desired poems, 
480 of those most fre- 
quently asked for have 
been published in two 
volumes entitled “‘Poems 
Teachers Ask For.” In 
reality, therefore, these 
books are a compilation 
by teachers of the poems which they have found 
most desirable for use in their school work, 
214 pages in each book, Full cloth covers, 
Price of each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 20 per 
eent discount on 10 or more copies. Either 
volume with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.80, Either volume with The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.80, 

















paid, With 














Instructor Poster Patterns 
BOOKS I AND II 









Each of these books contains 30 of the large 
poster patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland ‘which 
have appeared in Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 
Mother Goose characters. Full directions for 
making the posters are included in each book, 

Book I contains The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s 
Family, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Simple 
Simon, Little Polly Flinders, and twenty-four 
others just as popular. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains Humpty Dumpty, Dickery, 
Dickery Dock, The Three Bears, Chicken Little, 
Peter Pan, Three Wise Men, and twenty-four 
other pleasing subjects. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 





The titles of some of the chapters 
are: Methods of Evaluating Efficiency 
in Teaching; Standards for Evaluating 

the Recitation; Organization of Subject Matter; Principles of 
Lesson Assignment; Maintaining Order and Discipline; Self- 
Improvement by Self-Analysis; Lesson Planning; etc, 

208 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With 


The School Year 


Each of the ten chapters of this book covers a 
month of the school year and presents plans for 
teaching the various elementary school subjects, The 
plans for each month are built around one central 
theme suggested by the month. The titles of these 
chapters are: Home, Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy 
Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sym- 
pathy, Character, Values, 
ment features are included and the many illustra- 
tions present valuable ideas for decoration, construc- 
tion work, blackboard drawings, reading lessons, etc. 
256 pages, full cloth covers. Price 60 cents, post- paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.50, With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


Some splendid entertain- 











gives other valuable information. Dia- 








interest and cooperation of parents 





grams and illustrations aid in making 
clear the plan of many of the games. In the index each game 
is listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind of 
game; and (2) according to age to which best adapted. 

320 pages, printed on good paper, full cloth covers. Price 


$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary postpaid. 











Teaching Helps 


that Meet Every Classroom Need 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 


See Credit Offer on Page 2. Use Order Blank Below. 


The Pathfinder--the Best Current Events Weekly 


Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what 
is going on in the world and The Pathfinder, the illustrated 
Weekly News Review published at the Nation’s Capital, is an 
ideal medium for this purpose. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is 
skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of special value and useful- 
ness to the teacher. Each issue contains a “Guide to Con- 
tents” which consists of many helpful questions and com- 
ments on the topics covered in that issue. 

$1.00 per year of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any books on this page at 
prices quoted. Use the order blank below. 


(hina 











Other Teaching Helps Described in This Magazine 
The Instructor Picture Studies (Page 88) Story Book Poster Patterns (Page 97) 
The Instructor Plan Books (Page 26) Health Poster Patterns (Page 90) 


Order in combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATH- 
FINDER at Special Reduced Prices—Cash or Credit. Use order blank below. 











The Year’s Entertainments 


A large and choice collection of reci- 
tations, songs, music, dialogues, tab- 
leaux, memory gems and other enter- 
tainment material arranged in com- 
plete programs for the various months 
of the school year. No matter what 
other entertainment books you may 
have, you need this, yet with it, little 
else in this line would really be need- 
ed, for it supplies abundant material 
for any occasion. It contains 364 dou- 
ble column pages and is substantially 
bound in full cloth, Price $1.50, post- 


Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 


a The Pathfinder, separately or in combination, or either 
or both in combination with such of the helps on this page as may be desired. 


Pay October 15th If More Convenient 


F, A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 


(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date......................-. 1926. 
Baprediet py Bley (J Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 


squares to | indie OJ Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
Zines desired [J Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 

_ Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


[J Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add’l. [J Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 











Little Citizens and Their Flags 


This book contains eighteen full page outline draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and girls of 
the various countries. These little citizens are dress- 
ed in their native costumes and directions for copy- 
ing and coloring them are given. In addition, the 
flag of each country represented by the little citizens 
is reproduced in its true colors with an outline flag 
to be copied and colored. 
for using this material in various interesting ways. 
This book is 9 x 12 inches in size, and has heavy 
paper covers, Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. a | 


— USE THIS BLANK when ordering Normal Instructor-Primary Plans er] —— 











NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal tnstructor-Pri ri 
add SO cents. For subscriptions to The Pathiunder eet a? ofthe ab st Son Ms ty rr | 





(J Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add’l, [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 cts. add’l. 
(J Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional {_] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. II, 80 cts. add’l. 
[] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [] Instr. Poster Patterns, Book 1, 65 cents add’l. 

additional (} Instr. Poster Patterns, Book II, 65 cents add’l. 
(] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional {_} Story Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add’l. 
(J Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional (] Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
O Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional (J Jointed Toys, Book §, 60 cents additional 
[J] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional CJ Jointed Toys, Book I!, 60 cents additional 
CL) How I Did It, 80 cents additional {] The School Year, 60 cents additional 

D Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 
: e . OI am enclosing herewith. 

This order totals which {H I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1926. 
Name Fe ee aus 
Street or R. F. D. State. | 


and the community, and for doing 


many other things that make for success in teaching. An in. 
teresting collection of personally told teaching experiences 
that forms a practical, every-day handbook of teaching meth. 
ods and devices. 384 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.50, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 
946 devices for teaching 
which were originally 
published in the ‘“‘Teach- 
er’s Help-One-Another 
Club” department of Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. Teachers every- 
where use it as a “‘first- 
aid” for perplexing situ- 
ations in the schoolroom. 
Following are the classi- 
fications into which the 
contents are divided with 
the number of devices in 
each classification : School 
Management (60); Arith- 
metic (39); Language 
(61); Geography (26); 
Spelling (48); History 
(32); Writing (9); Reading (42); Hygiene 
{26); Decoration and Art (30); Nature Study 
and Agriculture (35); Domestic Science (10); 
Manual Training (8); Music (20); Games (37); 
Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64); 
Miscellaneous (47). 320 pages, large type, full 
cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 














Practical Selections 


From twenty years of 
Normal Instructor - Pri- 
mary Plans. This book 
is adapted for use by 
teachers of all grades, 






Pra ctical 


every branch of study . 
being represented, There elections 
are 175 pages of helps from twanty youre of 

on school management; Normal Instructor 

on teaching history, ard Prunary Plans 
geography, arithmetic, 


spelling, and the other 
standard subjects; on 
arts and crafts; on pic- 
ture study; on domestic 
science and manual 
training; on physical 
exercises, and on many 
other schoolroom activi- 
ties. 34 full-page illustrations of blackboard 
drawings, nature and reading lessons, and idea3 
for busy work are included, Also 100 pages of 
entertainment material. 320 pages. Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 











Explanations are given 











Instructor Jointed Toys 
BOOKS I AND II 


Miss Bess Bruce 


Te 
Cleaveland, whose Sows Tent | 
drawings of animals, 
Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so Cox) 





familiar to teachers, | 
has prepared the ser- 
ies of sixty jointed 
toy patterns  pub- 
lished in these books, 
Each pattern is 9 x 
12 inches in size and 
is accompanied by 
directions for mak- 
ing and an illustra- | 
tion of the com- | 
pleted figure. 

Book I contains twenty-two patterns for 
Jointed Animals, Birds, etc., and eight patterns 
for Little Citizens Jointed Toys. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains nine patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty patterns for Mother 
Goose Jointed Toys and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 

Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 
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TO ANY INVESTOR 


IN 53 YEARS 
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Sate 
Bonds 











for men and women 
who want their money 


to earn full pay 


HEN you have funds to invest, 

two considerations are uppermost 
in your mind. You want to secure 
against loss the money for which you 
have worked and saved. You want your 
money to produce a profitable income— 
to work as hard for you as you have 
worked for it. 


Consider, then, these two facts about 
Smith Bonds, which have impelled thou- 
sands of men and women, in 48 states 
and in 838 countries and _ territories 
abroad, to select them as the ideal in- 
vestment for their funds: 


1 Each issue of our First Mortgage 
e Bonds is strongly secured by mod- 
ern, income-producing city property, 
and protected by safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of no loss to any 
investor in 53 years. Men and women 
who lack investment experience may 
buy these bonds with the same assur- 
ance of safety as experienced investors. 


The interest rate on Smith Bonds 
e always is the highest consistent 
with our standards of safety. Our cur- 
rent offerings pay 644% to 7%. $1,000, 
$500 and $100 bonds are sold outright; 
$1,000 and $500 bonds also are sold by 
payments over 10 months. Regular 
monthly payments earn the full rate of 
bond interest. 


To collect your interest, every six 
months, you simply clip a coupon and 
send it to us, or you may cash or deposit 
it as you would a check, with your own 
bank, 


Send your name and address on the 
form below for our booklets, “Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Albany Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 








Name 





57-Q 
Address. 





The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 40) 
CREAM OF CARROT SouP 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each, 


Recipe: 


10 large carrots 

1 quart boiling water 

1 cup butter or butterine 
1 cup flour 

3% quarts milk 

4% teaspoons salt 

¥% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


paring knife 

three-quart saucepan and cover 
five-quart double boiler 
measuring cup 

tablespoon 

teaspoon 

strainer or sieve 

soup ladle 


Ft et et et 


Serape the carrots and cut them in 
thin slices; put them into a saucepan 
and add the boiling water. Cook them 
until they are soft enough to go 
through a sieve. The time required 
for cooking will depend upon the age 
of the carrots. Put the butter into the 
top part of the double boiler; when it 
is melted stir in the flour. Be sure 
that the flour and butter are smooth. 


-| Add the milk gradually, stirring while 


you add it. Cook this mixture until 
the taste of flour has disappeared; it 
will take about thirty minutes. Put 
the carrots and the water in which 


and add them to the sauce in the dou- 
ble boiler. Add salt and pepper; taste 
and serve. 


PoTATO AND EGG SALAD 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each, 


Recipe: 


12 large potatoes 

2 quarts boiling water 
3 teaspoons salt 

12 eggs 

1 large onion 

3 cups salad dressing 
2 large heads lettuce 


Utensils Needed: 


four-quart saucepan and cover 
quart measure 

teaspoon 

tablespoon 

two-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 

measuring cup 

five-quart bowl or a dishpan 


RR eRe ee 


dice. Cook them in boiling water to 
which salt has been added. The pota- 
toes should be cooked until they are 
soft but not mushy. Drain off the 
water and let them cool. While the 
potatoes are cooking, cook the eggs by 
putting them into a pan of cold water, 
covering the pan, and letting the water 
come to a boil. Just as soon as the 
water boils, remove the pan from the 
heat. Let the eggs stand in the hot 
water for twenty minutes; then put 
them into cold water and shell them. 
Cut the eggs in eighths and add to the 
potatoes. Peel an onion, cut it up very 
fine, and add it to the egg and potato. 
Add the salad dressing, stirring it just 
enough to combine the egg, potato, 
and dressing, being careful not to 
make the salad look mussy. 

It is not necessary to serve potato 
and egg salad on lettuce, but it adds 
to the attractiveness of the dish. If 
lettuce is used, it should be washed 
and allowed to become crisp by stand- 
ing in cold water for a while. Dry the 
lettuce. Make the salad up into sep- 
arate portions. Place a leaf or two, 
according to the amount of lettuce you 
have, on a plate so that the lettuce will 
stand up. Taste the egg and potato 
combination, and add more salt if 
needed. Place a large spoonful of 
the salad in the center of the lettuce. 


SALAD DRESSING 
Three cups 


Recipe: 


2% cups milk 
1 tablespoon salt 
% cup sugar 
1 tablespoon mustard 
% teaspoon pepper 





they were cooked through the sieve | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Peel the potatoes and cut them in| 
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$1 

$3 

$5,000 
$25,000 


How would you like to be worth one of these 
sums immediately? 





Set your own figure and we create it at once 
for you—the entire estate subject to your dis- 
posal after death, or in life after 20 years. 


It’s the modern way that thoughtful people 
provide for their old age and their dependents. 


Let the T. C. U. 


Create an Estate to 


Provide for Your Old Age 


Teachers everywhere are welcoming this busi- 
ness-like plan by which, at little expense— 
really an investment returned later—they may 
immediately create an estate that would nor- 
mally require years to accumulate, and main- 
tain it free from the vicissitudes of fortune, spec- 
ulation or loss. Modern forms of life insurance 
are not death insurance alone, any longer. 


“Life Insurance has become the third largest 
business in America, It has become a stand- 
ard industry and almost as much a public 
necessity as flour.”’— Nebraska State Journal. 


Full information, without obligation, sent on request. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
(Life Department) 


916 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


| The Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
| 916 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Gentlemen:— Please send me full information as to your life and | 
| endowment policies. This places me under no obligation, | 


“The goal of mankind since the world began—to be independent.” 
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A 


Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 





With Disappearing 





/T.GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users. 
Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 








with top, base and three book sections with none | 


binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 
omg, | low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 

ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO 

YOR. Write for new catalog No. 24. 
e C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., “Little Falls, N. Y. 


® Monetacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


HEAVEN and HELL 


By E 


This book of 632 pages, or 
any of the following works 
of Swedenborg, printed in 
large type on good paper, 
well bound in stiff paper cov- 
ers, will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of 5 cents per book: 

















icbpheeeshbesbaraaebe vena 629 pp. 





Treats of the government of the universe and of the human 

5 love anc i x emp aera the 
fundamental need of freedom in the life of man. 

TOD CO DINE nnn cnsccsnencd 635 pp. 

A survey of the four func 2 amental doctrines of Christianity, 


iz: concerning the L« 


Bt rd, the Sacred Scriptures, the 
Christian Life, and F: aith. 


Divine Love and Wisdom......................-. 618 pp. 
Shows that the Divine Love is the fountain from which all 
things proceed gives also a philosophic outline of 
primary processe s of creation, 

ee eee 632 pp. 
An epoch marking revelation of the conditions that prevail 


in the spiritual world isi of the laws under which each man 
finds his immortal aboc 


The American senmes Printing and Publishing Society, 
Room 792 16 E. 41st Street, New York 











A seg LOOKING NOSE 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 


Trados Model NO. 25S corrects now all 
{ll-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, per 
manently and comfortably at home. It 


is the only adjustable noseshaping ap- 
pliance and a safe and guara En ge nt 
devicethatwillactually give youa 


fectlooking nose, Over90, 000 satishe d 
users, For years recomme nded iby phy- 
sicians. 16 ye: oe os experience in manu- 
fac turing Nose Shapers isat your service. 

Mode! 25 anion for children. Write 
for testimonials and free booklet, which 
tells yor how to obtain a perfe ect look- 
ing nos 


oie d Prize Medal by big Wembley 
Exposition, London, England 


M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2663 Binghamton, N. Y. 
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JEWELED "MVMT. AF 
= DC le 

Jews shoal aeubenent pm lar. Joye: ears—yours for introducing finest 

assorted liquid perfume: at Ie a bottle. Send for 20 bottles and 

select your gift as per offer in our catalog. We trust pou just write to 


BELL PERFUME CO. Dep. x681, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


lew Book by Prof. Hayes, A, M.,M. D., edn Woman’s 
Meimal College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, Tells 
cause and cure 0 sunerienan hair and facial aisha wreeseaits. 
Non-technical. Send 3 red stamps for descriptive matter, 
Dept. F-42,. RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. 1. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


tablespoons flour 
eggs 

tablespoons butter 
cup hot vinegar 


m co Co DD 


Utensils Needed: 


two-quart double boiler 
small bowls 

tablespoon 

measuring cup 

teaspoon 

small saucepan 

egg beater 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the salt, sugar, mustard, pepper, 
and flour in a small bowl. Break the 
eggs into a small bowl, stirring them 
enough to mix them well; add them to 
the dry ingredients in the other bowl. 
Melt the butter and add it. Take a 
little milk from the double boiler and 
stir it into the mixture in the small 
bowl; then add this mixture to the 
scalded milk in the double boiler, stir- 
ring while you add it. Cook the mix- 
ture in the double boiler until it 
thickens. Heat the vinegar and add 
it slowly, stirring while you add it. If 
this mixture should curdle (and _ it 
may), remove the top part of the dou- 
ble boiler from over the hot water and 
beat the contents well with an egg 
beater. Cool and use for salad. 


Se Re DO 


SLICED PEACHES 
Twenty portions of one peach each 


Recipe: 


20 large ripe peaches 
1% cups sugar 


Utensils Needed: 


1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 large bowl or twenty sauce dishes 


Peel the peaches and cut them in 
wedge-shaped slices. If they are 
sliced into sauce dishes, put a table- 
spoon of sugar over each dish; if 
sliced into a bowl, put one and one- 
fourths cups sugar over them. 


Sort MOLASSES COOKIES 


Twenty portions of two cookies or one 
block each. 


Recipe: 


% cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

1 egg 

% cup hot water 

1 cup baking molasses 
4 cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking soda 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1% teaspoons salt 


Utensils Needed: 


measuring cup 

three-quart bowl 

egg beater 

tablespoon 

small bowls 

two-quart bowl 

teaspoon 

baking sheets or 1 dripping pan 


et ee ee ed 


Light the oven; grease the pans with 
some of the shortening. Cream the 
fat. Add the sugar, and cream the 
fat and sugar together. Break the egg 
and beat it very light; then add it to 
the fat and sugar. ‘Add the hot water 
and molasses, and stir the mixture un- 
til it is thoroughly mixed, Add the 
flour, sifting it before it is measured. 
Add the baking soda, cinnamon, and 
salt, and stir thoroughly. If you have 
baking sheets, drop the mixture on the 
sheet by teaspoonful, far enough apart 
to allow it to spread a little in baking. 
If you do not have baking sheets, the 
mixture may be put in a greased drip- 
ping pan and baked as a cake. _ It will 
take it a little longer to bake if you 
use the dripping pan. The cookies 
should bake in about ten minutes. Use 
a moderate oven. 

One cup of fresh vegetable soup 
will give about 160 calories. 

One graham roll and butter will give 
about 268 calories. 

One-third cup blane mange will give 
about 140 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 738. 

Three-fourths cup cream of carrot 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Four Delightful Books for Teaching Reading 
in the First and Second Grades 





Prepared by LILLIAN 





FIRST YEAR 


Book I—For First Half 
Book II—For Second Half 
SECOND YEAR 

Book III—For First Half 
Book VI—For Second Half 
Ww 
PREPAID PRICES 
Each Book in Strong Paper Covers 
18 Cents Per Copy 
Each Book in Flexible Cloth Covers 
24 Cents Per Copy 
20 Per Cent Discount from 


Above Prices on Orders for 
15 or More Copies. 














soup will give about 256 calories. 
One whole wheat bread and butter | 


E. JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 
of the Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HE Happy Hour Readers are designed to teach 
primary reading by making the subject so attrac- 
tive, so interesting, and so closely related to the 
everyday life of the child that its study will seem to 
him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome task, 

Instruction is based on the Sentence Method. By 
this method the child is led from individual senten- 
ces through groupings of sentences to continuous 
reading. Vocabulary and action are adapted from 
well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life 
and activities. The common idioms of a child’s con- 
versation, the easiest initial blends, and common 
words that the young pupil should know are devel- 
oped with frequent repetition. 

Separate volumes are provided for each half year’s 
work so that the little reader will start each new 
term with a new book and a fresh viewpoint. The 
books (5 x 7% inches in size) are attractive in ap- 
pearance, printed on paper free from glare, and the 
type used is exceptionally clear. Nearly every page 
and lesson is illustrated in color. If used as basal 
texts the books will furnish the necessary fundamen- 
tals for the terms covered. As supplementary read- 
ers they offer material well graded and adaptable to 
any system. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, 


IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 











PRICE, EACH BOOK 
In Standard 80 Cents 


Cloth Covers 
50 Cents 


In Heavy 
PaperCovers 


ly arranged syllabi, This assu 
quired in EVERY state. 


publishers. 


Baby ged Song 
Baby, T 
Child’s cates 


Hymn 
Christmas Carol, nN 


1! tittle Brown Hands 


Little Elf, The ed 
Mother Goose Rhymes Night 
October’s Party 





Only One Mother 








REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For Ist and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I1]—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book 1V—For 7th and 8th Grades 


Per Copy 
Postpaid. 
Per Copy 
Postpaid. 
20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 

These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- 


Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades 


Pussy and Binkie 
Rock-a-by Lady, The 
Six Honest Serving Men 
Song of the Bee 


Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Aulc Lang Syne Leak in the Dike, The 
Daisies Suppose Barefoot Boy, The L’Envoi 
Dandelion, The Taxgatherer, The Bell of Atri, The Miller of the Dee, The 
Dutch Lullaby, Thanksgiving-Day Boy’s Song, A ad Boy Knows 
Elf_and the Dormouse | There Are Many Flags | brook, The Opening of the Piano 
if Pre I See We Thank_ Thee Charge of the Light| Pictures of Memory 

I Were a Sunbeam | What the Winds Bring Brigade, The Planting of the Apple- 


While Shepherds Watch- 
Their Flocks by 


and 119 others 
Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades 


April Day, A Little Gottlieb Abraham Lincoln If 

Ballad of the Feet Little Orphant Annie America the Beautiful | In Flanders Fields 

noe Thrush, Th Marjorie’s Almanac sarbara_ Frietchie —— of the French 
‘alling the Violet. November Tells, 1 Sam 

Calling Prayer, A Old Christmas Bugle Song, The Man's" a a For a’ 

Christmas October’s Bright Blue| Coming of ‘Spring, The That, 

Daisies The Weather Daffodils, The Name of France The 
Fairy Tale, A Robert of Lincoln Deacon’s Masterpiece Name of Old Glory 

Fern Bong, The Sandman, The Each and O Captain! My Captain! 

Fraidie-Cat Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterlo 0 Opportunity 

How the Leaves Come] Song Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatta- 
Down thanksgiving — A| Gradatim hoochee 

Jack Frost White Seal, The Heritage, The Thanatopsis 

rock in “the Fuipit Wonderful "World, The frre — od Washington 

ife Lesson, ow the orse 

Laughing Song and 102 others Won the Bet and 78 others 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (w2tt2i/sis) 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 











res inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 





Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 


America_ For Me Good Name, 
App Orchard in the| How Sleep the Brave 
pring, An Jock of Hazeldean 


Christmas ree 
Rolling Down to Rio 
White Man’s Burden 


and 108 others 


Corn-Song, The 
——— tion of Bennach- 


Flag "has te, The 
Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 
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i CHOOLEILM GO PICTUROLY 


S.V.E. Film 
Stereopticons 


With the NEW MODEL B 
pictures may be turned forward 
or backward. 





The most convenient and 
durable film slide lantern. 












Model 
“¢ BR” 


Forward 
and 


Modet Reverse 
“_ Shift 
Direct 

Lever 

Shift 


Weight 434 Ibs. 
S.V. E. FILM STEREOPTICON—$55.00 


Free Pictures to Purchasers, Send for 


Descriptive Catalogs, 


Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 














KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 





Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant re- 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe— outside or ppdes stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. Over one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
ifnorelief. State size of shoes and if for right or left. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING co. 
425 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIDES WAST: JOINTS 














TWENTY-FIVE CALLING CARDS 
FREE OF COST 


With Every Order for Individual Stationery 


200 Sheets $ 1 oO 


100 Envelopes 

A High Grade white bond paper size 6x7 inches with 
envelopes to match, printed in dark blue ink. A real 
smooth writing surface. The stationery of a thou- 
sand uses, inexpensive but indispensable. 

In ordering, be sure and write or print your name and 
address very plainly. Enclose with $1.00 ($1.10 west 
of Denver and outside of the U.S.)and your stationery 
will be forwarded immediately, postage prepaid. 


THE OSBORNE PRESS, 
Division of The Osborne Specialty Company, 
Camden, New York 



































Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
showsj ust how to make home cook- 
ing,cake-making, candy-making give big 

profits. How to cater, run profitable TE. 
ns, Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 
51 Ways to Make Money! Write today for 
illus. booklet. ‘*Cooking for Profit.’’ it’s FREE. 
American School of Home Economics, 841E.58th St.Chicago 
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U. S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. £127 ‘Grecsrill, Pa, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

Three-fourths cup potato and egg 
salad will give about 165 calories. 

One large sliced peach with sugar 
will give about 93 calories. 

Two soft molasses cookies will give 
about 245 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

The total number of calories in this 
menu will be about 1197. 


Questions Arising Through the Prepa- 
ration of these Lunches 


Why should the meat for the soup be 
put on in cold water? 

The object of using meat in soup is 
to extract as much of the meat flavor 
and juice as possible from the meat, 
thus giving the soup a meat flavor. 
Putting the meat on in cold water and 
bringing it to a boil slowly draws the 
juice out of the meat. When we wish 
to keep the juice in the meat, as in 
steak and chops, we apply intense 
heat, which sears the meat and keeps 
the greater part of the juice in it. 

May vegetable soup be made without 
the use of meat? 

Yes, but the soup will not have quite 
so rich a flavor. When enough meat 
to make a portion for each person 
cannot be afforded, their desire for 
meat may be satisfied by using it in 
soup 

Why should milk be heated in a dou- 
ble boiler? 

Because, due to its composition, 
milk scorches very easily. 

Why is it better to scrape rather 
than to peel carrots and potatoes or 
other vegetables? 

Much of the mineral matter lies just 
beneath the skin of vegetables; when 
vegetables are peeled and the peeling 
is thick, this mineral matter is wasted. 

Should vegetables be cooked in a 
small or a large amount of water? 

Cook vegetables in as small an 
amount of water as is possible. If the 
water is drained off, as it most often 
is, much of the food value is wasted. 

‘Why should eggs be put on in cold 
water to cook when one wishes to hard 
cook eggs? 

The albumen in the egg coagulates 
at a very low temperature, so by let- 
ting the water come very slowly to the 
boiling point and then removing the 
pan from the heat and letting the egg 
stand in the hot water, the white of 
the egg becomes tender rather than 
leathery as it would be if it were put 
on in boiling water. 


The Fundamental Approach 
to Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 31) 


here models, charts, pictures, and real 
objects. It is difficult to find an activ- 
ity which is more interesting than that 
of making an exhibit of this sort. It 
requires considerable planning and in- 
genuity to gather the material and or- 
ganize the presentation. The completed 
exhibit is an excellent illustration of 
the visual method at its best, for inter- 
est is aroused in the exhibit and the 
story whch it tells. However, as an in- 
structional unit, it is not complete in 
itself. One can readily picture the 
teacher or student discussing the ex- 
hibit and describing it to those who are 
attracted by its set-up, thus exempli- 
fying the way in which the visual meth- 
od correlates with language in instruc- 
tional technique. 

One of the best illustrations of the 
effectiveness of the motion picture in 
economizing the time and energy of 
presentation is to be found in films 
which tell the life history of an insect 
such as the monarch butterfly. The 
film can always be relied upon to give 
the complete story in a concise, realistic 
form, while experience shows that in- 
sects seldom perform in the laboratory 
in accordance with the desires of the 
instructor and class. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
visual method has taught us an impor- 
tant lesson in the technique of presenta- 
tion that must not be overlooked, which 
is, that teachers should use extreme care 
in the preparation of a presentation in 





order that it shall be clear, interesting, 
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The standard motion picture projector for schools. 
There are more De Vry Projectors used in schools 
than all other makes combined. 


Following are the number of De Vry Projectors 
used in the school systems of a few leading cities: 


Atlanta 60 36 
Detroit 31 Portland 45 
Kansas City 16 SanFrancisco 42 
Los Angeles 125 St. Louis 65 


New Orleans 


THE DE VRY CORPORATION, 
Dept. 9-T, 1111 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 


DeVry 


Motion Picture 


PROJECTORS 
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recipes 


for health 


TiS by his cleanliness a 
cook must please.” 

Every inch of the big 
Kellogg factory is as clean 
as the little kitchen where 
recipes are tested for the 
teacher and home-maker. 


All the ready-to-serve 
cereals — Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes, Kellogg’s Krumbles, 
Kellogg’s Pep and Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN — go through 
the complete process of 
manufacture without being 
touched by human hands. 
When they reach you in 
their inner-sealed waxtite 
cartons they are in perfect 
condition. 


Kellogg’s cereals in 
food lessons 


When teaching cereal buy- 
ing you need to know the 
percentage composition, 
cost and convenience of 
each product. 

In addition to their use 
as breakfast cereals, 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, Pep, 
and Corn Flakes can be 
combined with other in- 
gredients to make delicious 
muffins, puddings and 
cookies. 


Let us send you a supply 
of pamphlets dealing with 
our products. 


Ciiiiaeaiae cc “cau ‘ 


KELLOGG COMPANY NI- 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me information regarding 
your cereals. 


Name 








| Address 





Lili __# 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Graded Language «xd Composition 


A Series of Seven Inexpensive Books Providing 
a Complete Course in Language for All Grades 


and concise. The language method has 
more chance of failure in this respect 
than the visual because of the abstract 
nature of language as contrasted with 
the concreteness of visual aids. Fur- 
thermore, it is important that both 
methods of presentation be closely cor- 
related in instructional technique. This 
principle is fundamental and failure to 
abide by it is almost certain to invite 
disaster. 


A Natural Approach to 
Learning to Read 


(Continued from page 34) 


they could make it, and the children 
worked out their plans. All the plans 
developed from time to time were writ- 
ten on the blackboard by the teacher at 
the dictation of the children and those 
that would be needed for future ref- 
erence were later printed on cardboard 
with the sign marker and hung in the 
room. Likewise reports on the work 
accomplished every day or so were re- 
corded. Some of the plans and reports 
follow: 
September 9, 192— 
Miss will get us a big box. 
We will make a big house. We 
want it big so we can get into it. 
We will have one room and a 
porch. We will have one door and 
two windows. We want shingles 
on the roof. 





September 13, 192— 


We want a box in our room. It 
is a big box. We are going to 
make a house out of the box. 


Tools We Need 


Hammers 
Saws 
Brace and bit 
Nails 
September 14, 192— 


We will put the door in one long 
side of the box. We will put it in 
the middle of that side. The door 
must be forty inches high to let us 
walk in. It must be twenty inches 
wide. 

Mary and Joe will draw the door 


on the box. Jack and Harry will 
begin to saw it. We can all take 
turns. 


September 17, 192— 


We have a doorway in our house. 
We have two windows. 


September 24, 192— 

The roof committee made the 

roof. It slants two ways. It is 
made of beaver board. 


October 4, 192— 


We each made a shingle. We 
made them from cardboard. The 
cardboard was the backs of tab- 
lets. We tacked our shingles on 
the roof. We each painted our 
shingle. We painted them green. 


October 8, 192— 


The porch committee made the 
porch. Its roof is brown paper. 
The committee put stripes on the 
paper. It looks like an awning. 


October 14, 192— 


painted the house. We 
We took turns 


We 
painted it brown. 
painting. 

October 22, 192— 

When we couldn’t paint we made 
samples of wall paper. We played 
store. We chose the sample we 
liked best. The committee will 
make enough for the house. 


October 26, 192— 

Four boys made a chair for the 
porch. Curtis sawed the boards. 
Edwin held them. Howard nailed 
them. George painted it green. 
It is big enough for us to sit in. 


October 28, 192— 


We papered our house. It looks 
pretty. Bessie brought a table for 
it. We will have a Halloween 
party in our new house. 


The rest of the work was done by 





(Continued on page 100) 
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By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Assisted by LINNIE M. 


HIS series of books strips Elementary 

Language and Composition of all 

cumbersome discussion, abstract de- 
tails, and hair-splitting distinctions sel- 
dom or never required by the average 
citizen. It presents the what, how, and 
why of the subject, clearly and straight- 
forwardly, in terms that children under- 
stand and through activities that inter- 
est them. 

Modern in method, these inexpensive 
textbooks begin with the first and second 
grades. The combined volume for the 
teacher’s use in these grades contains 
games and plays for language training, 
dramatization, stories for telling and re- 
production, and other material through 
which the child unconsciously absorbs 
the principles of language and is pre- 
pared for advanced work. 

For the work of the third grade and for 
each grade thereafter the books are for 
the use of the children. These books 
carry on the work begun in the first two 
grades and form a continuous chain of 
instruction throughout all the grades. 


ISLER, Teacher, Morse School. 


Some of the notable features of these 
books are: Systematic and thorough in- 
struction in letter writing; topical ar- 
rangement of subject matter; pronun- 
ciation drills; story method in teaching 
the “helping words”; practical study and 
use of synonyms; standard poems and 
prose selections with suggestions for 
teaching and study; special devices for 
teaching words frequently misused and 
misunderstood. 


PRICES, etc. 


Books I and II—combined in a single vol- 
ume for the teacher’s use—contain the work 
for the first and second grades. The prepaid 
price is 30 cents per copy in strong paper cov- 
ers and 35 cents in flexible cloth covers. 

Books III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, are for the 
pupils’ use in the third, fourth, ‘fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades respectively. The 
prepaid price of each book is 18 cents per copy 
in strong paper covers and 24 cents in flexible 
cloth covers. 

A discount of 20% from the above prices is 
allowed on orders for 15 or more copies. 


Order by grade number. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 



































grades. They are usable with any text. 
Drill Books amply provide for this need. 
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each book. 
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DANSVILLE,N.Y. DES MOINES, IOWA 





The drills are well chosen, of great variety, and are presented under 
subject headings rendering them easy of selection for any particular 
Answers to all of the problems are given in the back of 


80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in either paper or flexible cloth. 
Price, each book: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, 
$15.00 per hundred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 
FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLING CONTESTS 
Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, Iowa 
A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in use. 
The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 
association rather than according to length and difficulty. 
Business Terms, Grammatical, Zoological, Bo- 
tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 
Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. 
several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 
| Jones’ One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 
the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 
Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes, 
and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 
48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 
Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Bintan Inexpensive Books for Teachers and Pupils 
Problems Without Figures 


A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 

Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 
than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supplying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 
but in all other subjects. 

There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive. 
pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied with a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Books in Arithmetic 
FOR FIFTH, SIXTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 

These three books, of which there is one for each of the fifth, sixth 
and eighth grades, are designed to supplement the arithmetic text- 
books and consist of drills on the work commonly covered in these 
r No one arithmetic book pro- 
vides as much drill material as can be used to advantage in grade work, 
and few teachers find time to formulate drills of their own. 


In fact, they are thought problems and 
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EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY 











Large Full-Color Pictures, 
Stories of the Pictures, 
Stories of the Artists, 
Question Material, 
Miniature Pictures, etc. 
all arranged in 
an attractive 
portfolio as 
described below. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Picture Studies 
Groups One and Two 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


GROUP I consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 934 x 12% inches, put 
up with miniature pictures, study material, etc., as described below. 









































The Balloon—Dupre 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Old Ironsides—Johnson 
Song of the Lark—Breton 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
By the River—Lerolle 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 


Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
GROUP ll consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paint- 
. ings shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% 
inches, put up with miniature pictures, study material, etc., as described below. 











Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse Baby Stuart—vanDyck 
The Lookout—“All’s Well”—Homer The Windmill—van Rvuysdael - 


The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton Sir Galahad—Watts 
Each Group of Pictures Includes Study Material as Follows: 
With each large full color picture are 36 miniature half-tone reproductions of it on sheets 


1 9%6 x 12% inches as shown at the left (Fig. 1). [F ®) 
These miniatures, of which there is a total of | 









{U.S Frigate Constinution 
“Old Ironsides” 
| Detaaed by Marrhall fohnoen fo 


288 with each group, are for distribution to the ] 

pupils, (Size of each miniature 25, x 3%, inches.) 
| Each large full color picture with its 

36 miniatures is enclosed in a folder 
of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 in- 
ches (Fig. 2) and on the inside pages 
of this folder are printed the story of 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
etc., as shown in Fig. 3. 
Each group of eight folders contain- 
ing the large pictures, miniatures and 
study material is enclosed in a hand- 
some portfolio of extra heavy art 
paper as shown at top of page. (Actual size 10x13 inches.) 


These pictures were selected from those being published on the covers of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans and the study material is the same as that given in the maga- 
zine. The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and lessons by teachers every- 
where and the many requests received for additional copies of the magazines contain- 
ing them have prompted publication in this attractive form. 


——"Price of Either Group, Complete, $1.50, Postpaid | 


Order the Instructor Picture Studies alone or in these Combinations 


Either Group of Picture Studies - - - $1.50) Both 20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 Only $3.22 


By ordering either group of Picture Studies in combination with Normal Instructor. 
Primary Plans you ‘will receive a total of 18 different full color reproductions of famous 
paintings with complete study material (8 from the Picture Studies portfolio and 10 


from the year’s issues of the magazine). 
Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 | Both 20) Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 ) _All $ 95 
The Pathfinder, year + - $1.00 { Only co a rng ecbcmaaee ood 32° 


Order Now and Pay October 15th. See Credit Offer on Page 2. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (occ from ofice 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Monarch Butterfly 
(Continued from page 41) 


After the children have read the 
story about the Monarch Butterfly, ask 
them the following questions: 

1. Describe the Monarch Butterfly. 

2. Where do these butterflies get 
their food? 

3. Where do they lay their eggs? 

4, What color are the eggs? 

5. Why do they lay them on the un- 
derside of the leaves? 

6. What hatches from the butterfly 
eggs? 

7. What color are the caterpillars? 

8. What do the little caterpillars 
eat? 

9. How long do the caterpillars eat? 

10. What do they make when they 
grow sleepy? 

11. What color is the cradle? 

12. What happens to the little cater- 
pillar while he is in the cradle? 


13. How do butterflies help the 
flowers? 
Corn Husk Dolls 
(Continued from page 50) 
pin. The features are drawn with 


black and red inks, 

Soft black silk ribbon was used for 
the dress and suit. A selvage edge placed 
at the bottom of the skirt and trousers 
saves making hems. The coat has a 
hem. The skirt, which has the seam in 
the middle of the back, is a straight 
piece 6 inches around and 8 inches 
deep. It is gathered at the top and 
sewed to the lower gathered waist edge 
with a narrow seam. 

Figure V shows half of the waist; 
the dotted line represents a fold in the 


silk. Cut a paper pattern to fit the 
doll. Lay the pattern on the silk and 
cut. Seam the sleeve and underarm 


edges (A and B) of the front to the 
corresponding edges of the back. Gath- 
er at the neck line but do not turn in 
the edge. Leave the end of gathering 
thread and use it to sew the waist on 
the doll. 

The apron, cap, cuffs, and kerchief 
are made of white tissue paper; thin 
linen may be utilized. No hems or 
turned in edges are used. The top edge 
of the apron is gathered and sewed to 
a narrow band, which is held together 
in the back with a few tiny over-and- 
over stitches made with No. 50 white 
thread. The kerchief and cuffs are 
sewed on in the same way. The cap is 
= at bottom of back to fit the 

ead. 

Figure VI shows one-half of the gray 
cloth cape. Two threads tie it together. 


is seamed the same as the waist. 
bottom has a selvage or a hem. 


three parts of the hat. It is made of 
black paper. The side edges of section 
B are pasted together. The flaps on C 
are bent and pasted to the inside of B. 
The rim A is slipped over the crown; 
it need not be pasted. 

Figure IX shows one-half of the trou- 
sers. The dotted line represents a fold 
in the cloth. Seam the edges marked 
on the pattern to corresponding edges 
of the back. Gather top edge and sew 
the trousers on the doll. 

Figure X shows the man’s collar al- 
most full size. This collar and the 
cuffs are made of stiff white paper. 


Whispering 
By Lottie Hennigh 


I find the following method quite 
effective in the checking of whispering. 
Divide the children into groups of 
the same number each. On Monday 
morning each group is given a rank- 
ing of one hundred, but every time a 
child whispers he loses one-half point 
for his group. If a group falls below 
seventy per cent during the week, it 
is not permitted to participate in the 
Friday afternoon exercises, 


“Self-help is the most dependable. 





A, B, and C of Figure VIII show the | 








COLOR FAST 
FIRST AND LAST 
Prove It By Free Samples 


Neither sun nor rain, neither rub nor 
tub, can take out the beautiful colors, 
or fade the strikingly new, stylish and 
lovely patterns that noted Paris fabric 
designers have created for 


GENUINE 


Jleter Jar 
Fast Color Wash Fabrics 


Prints, plains, voiles, woven checks, 
woven stripes, shantungs, suitings — 
every one, though surprisingly modest 
in cost, is backed by the absolute guar- 
antee (see coupon) that thousands of 








Figure VII shows the man’s coat. It | 
The | 











women rely on. 


Test out without cost why it pays to 
insist on the Peter Pan name on the 
selvage, by mailing this coupon for 
“The Peter Pan Sampler” Sent Free 
Containing 30 Beautiful Samples 
of New, Stylish, Lovely Patterns, 


Be sure to give us the name of your 

dealer and say if he sells Genuine 

Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics, 
HENRY GLASS & CO. 


45 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK 








Please send me “The Peter Pan Sampler” of 30 samples, 
postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 


Pe ites i 
Street Address or P. O. Box 
City and State_ 





Dealcr’s Name___ 


Does he selJ Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics? 

















“We will replace any garment 
made of Genuine Peter Pan if 
it fades.—Henry Glass & Co.” 




















Hide the Ugly Wires 
In Hanging Up Things 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Hold Heavy Things 


10c pkts, Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 


STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00 , 25 












for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. | 
Write ene copy plainly and mailto us with P.O. order wcover | 
| cost. Yourorder filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 








F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. | 
RS FROM “MAKER TO YO 
| , At Saving Prices and GUARANTEED 
Write for our Latest Catalog 
ESTABLISHED 1894 a Sent FREE 


Extra Discount to Teachers, Dressmakers and 
Professionals. 


SAFCHIK& CO.INC.DEPT.|, 38-40 W.30™ ST.NY. 


















Save 60% on Diamonds 


Import unmounted diamonds from Mexico—have them 
mounted by jeweler—save 60% of usual cost. We sell 
only genuine diamonds. U.S. customs appraisal is proof 
of value. SentC.O.D. No money in advance. Write 


for price list 


BLOCK HERMANOS, Dept. H, Bolivar 15, Mexico City, Mex. 








ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples, 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO, 








and is always ready to hand.” 





443 Evening Star Building Washington, D. C. 
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Her feet 
gave her away 


“Thank you for a nice evening”, she 
said. But he knew she had been long- 
ing to get home and take her shoes 
off. Her feet looked uncomfortable. 


The feet are being used now in mo- 
tion pictures to show emotions and 
feelings. For a woman’s feet can be 
expressive, like her hands and face. 
In actual life, too many feet express 
only weariness. 


What do your feet show? Energy, 
grace, ability....or just fatigue? Tired 
feet are common and they steal away 
too much from a woman’s beauty 
and health. Shoe-bound feet cramp 
your activities, spoil your fun, and 
make work drudgery. 

You can enjoy all-day comfort by 
changing to Cantilever Shoes which 
are giving thousands of women the 
foot freedom they need to lead 
happy, active lives. These naturally 
shaped shoes are flexible from toe 
to heel just like your feet. There is 
no restriction to cause weakening of 
the muscles which hold the twenty- 
six bones of the foot in arched for- 
mation. With every step, you exer- 
cise the foot and build up springy 
strength. 


There are modish Cantilever 
pumps for Fall in a variety of attrac- 
tive styes. And if your arches are 
weak you will find helpful, flexible 
support in Cantilever oxfords. 
Three of the Fall oxford styles are 
illustrated below. Send for booklet. 





ANTILEVER Shoes are sold within easy 
shopping distance of most readers of 


this magazine. If you do not know the 
address of a convenient Cantilever store, 
fill out this coupon and check which book- 
lets you desire, 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
427 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Hardy Family— 


The Sparrows 
J (Continued from page 59) 


look so much alike. The only marked 
difference in the species is in the color 
of the throat; the throat of the former 
is white while that of the latter is gray. 
The nest and eggs of these two spar- 
rows also have a close resemblance. 

One is usually attracted to the white- 
throat by his call notes: a very sharp 
“chink” and a low “tseep.” His song is 
sweet and plaintive. To some people it 
sounds as if he were trying to say “‘pea- 
body.” For this reason he is known as 
the peabody bird. 

Both the white-crowned and white- 
throated sparrows are migratory, 
spending part of their winters in the 
South Central States and northern 
Mexico and then journeying northward 
in the spring to the Rocky Mountains, 
New England, and Canada. 


TREE SPARROW 


What joy comes to one in naming a 
new bird! It is like making a new 
friend. Never shall I forget the winter 
day on which I made my acquaintance 
with the tree sparrows or winter chip- 
pies. I was scouting about the woods 
when suddenly a flock of small birds, 
sparrow-like in appearance, flew into a 
hawthorn thicket. Their sweet clink- 
ing notes I had heard before; their 
weak, chipping calls were not altogether 
new to me, but the song delighted me 
greatly. 

It was a charming song, a sweet rip- 
ple of merry tinkling notes. The notes 
had the melody of the goldfinch’s song 
but were not so loud or so musical. 
Each member of the flock sang at least 
one song, and sometimes they were all 
singing at one time. The woods were 
silent except for the choruses sung by 
these little creatures that flew from one 
clump of rose bushes to another, then 
into the thicket again. 

So close was the resemblance of these 
winter chippies or tree sparrows to the 
common chipping sparrows that at first 
I was about to decide that they were our 
summer residents staying through the 
winter, but I knew that the summer 
chippies did not sing like these birds. 
During the half-hour’s enjoyment of 
their musical performance, my eyes 
were taking in their markings, while 
my ears were recording their songs. 

Quietly creeping up to one, I saw 
that the top of his head was rich rufous, 
bordered by a dull gray; that his back 
was striped with black, buff, and ruf- 
ous; that his wing coverts were tipped 
with white; and that in the center of 
his light grayish breast was a small 
dark spot. The rufous on his head re- 
minded me of the chipping sparrow; 
some notes of his song made me think 
of the goldfinch and the junco. I was 
quite sure that he was a tree sparrow 
or winter chippy. The description in 
my bird books confirmed my conviction. 

Now that I was sure of their identity, 
I was interested to see what they would 
do and what traits of character they 
might exhibit. They settled down in 
the grassy places in the woods to feed 
upon some weed seeds. Often I would 
lose sight of them as they flew to new 
feeding-grounds, for their forest-col- 
ored backs were so like the color of the 
ground and leaves that it was difficult 
to place them. When they reached the 
edge of the woodland, they flew into 
some low hawthorn bushes, and for 
some minutes not a sound escaped 
them. Tucking their little heads under 
their wings, they sat motionless, in- 
dulging in naps and taking their sun 
baths at the same time. 

In most parts of Ohio and other cen- 
tral states the tree sparrows are com- 
mon winter visitors. They nest in Can- 
ada. Like many other birds, their 
number seems to be decreasing. This 
decrease is probably due to a lack of 
food and to the disappearance of bushy 
undergrowths from our fields and for- 
ests. If the former is the chief cause, 
it can be, in a measure, overcome by 
feeding them through the winter 
months, when food is scarce. Tree 


sparrows are very fond of all kinds of 
Hemp, rag- 


grass and weed seeds. 
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The Pathfinder Will Bring the | =" 
World into Your Schoolroom J *:.":, 


The Best Current Events Paper 
for Teachers and Pupils 
Order Now and Pay Later—See Credit Offer Below 


ee gs are expected to keep informed regarding world affairs 
and The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published 
at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium for this purpose. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and impartially presented and there is also a vast amount 
of general information of value and interest to teachers. In the study 
of current events it is equally as useful to the pupils as to the teacher. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: Digest 
of World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other 
Lands; Things Scientific; Question Box; Recreation Hour; etc. 

A feature of The Pathfinder, which greatly enhances its value to 
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teachers is the “Guide to Contents” appearing on the first page of win yur fe 

each issue. This consists of many helpful questions and comments grous supply. 

referring to the. topics covered in that issue. National Stat 
jauo 


Thousands of teachers subscribe regularly for The Pathfinder and 
find it an invaluable aid in their school work. We know that you will 
like it and urge that you take advantage of the opportunity here of- 
fered to secure this splendid current events weekly in combination 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and various other teaching 
helps with which it is offered at special reduced prices. 

Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 

Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 
year, $2.75. For prices with other helps see order blank below. 








Order Now—Pay October 15th oi just 
F are fi 
You may send us your order now for The Pathfinder—either separate- ith Ih 
ly or in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the $2 400.0 
various other teaching helps with which it is offered at special reduced the last 
prices—and you need not make payment until October 15th. Stark’s 
Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this Hedges 
page, fill in your name and address and mail to us and your magazines nursery 
and other helps will be mailed to you promptly. a treme 
By availing yourself of this privilege you will have the magazines and an ah 
helps to use during all the year and you will effect a substantial saving $159.4! 
as compared with ordering items separately later. = tts E 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (enesic2t Vi") Sales. 
Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, lowa. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. bp 1 
of thou 
Menher 
Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient pel 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, GENERC 
(Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date..................... 1926. use your 
Place cross (X) L] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. eve 
J dpedy Uy ra (J Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, See 
cate your order. both one year. Price $2.75. joe olay 
Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 
[J Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add. [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. addit. Star 
(J Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add. [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. Il, 80 cts. addit. 
{.} Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional (J The School Year, 50 cents additional at LOU 


oO ——, Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [7] Poster Patterns, Book 1, 65 cents additional 
tional 

*(] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 

[] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 

LJ Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 

{] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional 

{_] How I Did It, 80 cents additional 


(_} Poster Patterns, Book Il, 65 cents additional 

{J Story Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add. 
Health Poster Patterns, 65. cents additional 
Jointed Toys, Book I, 60 cents additional 

L] Jointed Toys, Book II, 60 cents additional 

LJ Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 

{J Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 








ap losi h ith mStar 
° * 2 am enclosing erewitn, 
This order totals $00.0... which {B I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1928. Mostend 
@ men’s | 
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ONLY 25c 


for Complete Sterno Stove, Sterno 
Canned Heat and Extinguisher 


You will find it the greatest little convenience you 
ever had, in your home, at school, wherever you are. 
Do all kinds ‘of cooking, heat soups, milk, make tea, 
coffee, heat curling irons, flatirons, in an instant. 
Buy Sterno Canned Heat ‘anywhere—safe, smokeless, 
odorless, 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and 25c 
to Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th Street, New York City, 
Dept. 447, and we will send, postpaid, Stove, can of 
Sterno and ee Satisfaction guaranteed 


or money back, 
CANNED 


STERNO “teat 


Sterno is manufactured under U.S, Gov’t permit for 
use only as a fuel, 
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Just send $1.00(west of Denver and oder U.S., $1.10)and this gen- 
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National Stationery Co., 1606 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 


TMadeI5945 
in Sales the 
FirstWeek!” 


“Tn just the time I could 
spare from my regular 
job, I have made over 
$2,400.00 in sales during 
the last 23 weeks— selling 
Stark’s famous FruitTrees, Shrubs, 
Hedges, etc. Their world’s greatest 
nursery advertising campaign creates 
a tremendous demand! Stark’s Free 
Selling Outfit and Sales-Making Plans 
made me succeed from the start. I sold 
$159.45 worth the very first week!” 
reports Edw. Menhennett, Broome Co., N.Y. 


Sales-Making Outfit-FREE 


Write us—We can furnish you proof 
of thousands of successes like Mr. 
Menhennett’s—In Every State in U.S. 
Our advertising reaches 36,000,000 
American families and Helps You Sell! 
GENEROUS PAY— PAID WEEKLY. We can 
use your spare time or all of it. BIG SALES 
PRIZES IN ADDITION TO REGULAR PAY. 
WriteToday. Send name and address on cou- 
™ al a post card. We Can Start You Selling 
t Once, 




























Address Box S.W. 4202 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
at LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Uselt TODAY. 


a STARK NURSERIES, Box 8. W. 4201 
Louisiana, Mo. - 
me,—without one cent of cost or o| ion 
M@ send f cost ereaiee a 
Won my part,—complete details of your Stark 
@ men’s proposition. I could start selling abou' 
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weed, and knotweed seeds are eagerly 
sought as well as the nutty food of the 
ash and ironwood trees. Waste seeds 
from the barn floors are relished. Reg- 
ular feeding stations beyond the Eng: 
lish sparrow territory should be estab- 
lished for the other members of the 
sparrow family. 


THE Fox SPARROW 


Reddish brown like the fox is the 
reason, I presume, why this sparrow 
has been so named. Indeed, he is quite 
foxy in appearance as his predominat- 
ing color is reddish brown which is 
spread over his wings, tail, and crown. 
His back is a little darker brown, and 
his breast is spotted with brown. He 
is the largest of the sparrows. 

Fox sparrows generally pay but a 
fleeting visit to the Middle States in 
March, then travel onward until they 
reach the evergreens of the North. 
Here they rear their young and remain 
throughout the summer. In September 
or October they again stop off for a 
few days on their journey to the South. 
Sometimes they travel with the song 
sparrows, to whom they are closely re- 
lated in habits of song, flight, food, and 
nesting. 

If you wish to know the fox sparrow, 
look for a bird that is quite reddish 
brown with a short, stout bill, and 
about seven inches iong; and whose 
song is loud and strong and quite as 
varied as that of the song sparrows. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW OR HOUSE 
SPARROW 


We welcome all of the species of 
sparrows to our world except the Eng- 
lish sparrow. We try to attract all the 
varieties of song sparrows by provid- 
ing food, nesting-places, bath pools, 
and shrubs for shelter, in order to have 
them with us. We are, however, quite 
as active and as aggressive in devising 
some means by which we may drive out 
of our world this pest which is so de- 
spised by almost every human being. 
nothwithstanding the fact that he has 
some very good traits. 

“May I kill the English sparrow?” 
is a question that I have been asked 
many times. I always answer in the 
affirmative but with such conditions at- 
tached to the permission as to make 
the questioner feel his own responsi- 
bility for the act. "When those who 
wish to kill the house or English spar- 
row are asked why, they generally re- 
spond with one or more of the follow- 
ing reasons. 

The bird lover says: 

He is so dirty to have about. 

He eats the eggs of other birds. 

He destroys the nests of other birds. 

He takes the food of other birds. 

He crowds his nest into every bird 
box whose opening is large enough 
for him to get through. 

The farmer has also a list of com- 
plaints to enter against him. 

He is a big pest and a nuisance. 

He eats up grain meant for fowls. 

He breeds lice and disease. 

He stuffs our eaves spouting, out- 
buildings, and porches with his 
bulky straw-feathered nest. 

He drives away the other birds. 


Yet, nothwithstanding all these 
charges against him, he does very 
much as he pleases, and thrives and 
prospers more than any other sparrow. 

Let us try to account for some of the 
causes of the English sparrow’s rapid 
increase. He can adapt himself to his 
environment. He stands well all tem- 
peratures, hot, cold, and temperate. 
He can eat all ‘kinds ‘of food, both veg- 
etable and animal, seeds or ‘insects, or 
a mixture of plant and insect life. He 
nests early in the spring before the 
other birds arrive, and raises five or 
six broods a year, or about twenty-five 
to thirty young ones. A hundred thou- 
sand would at that rate raise three 
million birds a year. He is sly, sus- 
picious, and cunning; often outwitting 
those who plan to take his life. He is 
a fair type of the survival of the fittest 
among birds. 


The man with one idea is sometimes 
a bore; sometimes an inspiration. It 
depends on the man and the idea. 
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Gesso Book-end 
and Candlestick 


Jewel Case 





Wonderful new comnpattnoal craft 
---make fascinating gifts in classroom 


OW with the coming of another school 

year, comes this remarkable new Le- 
Page’s Gesso-Craft Book, to show you a 
new easy way to make attractive gifts in 
the classroom. It places in the hands of 
teachers an invaluable help for the occupa- 
tional hour. Children find it fascinating. 
They start making simple gifts and gradu- 


fascinating old art long known to crafts- 
men, but heretofore Gesso recipes have 
been practically a trade secret. Now you 
can make your own Gesso with LePage’s 
Glue, which you have probably often used 
in mending. This means there is no ex- 
pensive set to buy, All of the ingredients 
can be purchased at the nearest hardware 


ally work up to more elaborate gifts, Itis hes ae ig you freely the recipe for 

surprising how this develops their crafts- clage's Gesso, but of course we tell you more 

manship ability. a it — the ee 8 Gesso-Craft Book. 
7 r age’s Gesso-Craft opens surprisir 

LePage's Gesso-Craft Book is packed full of sibilities for you in " laaans ne ae oe 

ideas for gifts that children can make, for work, It is so easy, that it awakens unsuspect 

their own use at home, for home decora- ed craftsmanship ability in fingers that have 


tion articles, for birthday and Christmas 
gifts. There are many illustrations in col- 
or and in black and white. And there are 
easy-to-follow directions for making the 
gifts illustrated above, and many more be- 
sides. 





never known their skilfulness before, 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps for new 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 


Try this new way of making things yourself. 
se it also in the classroom, Try it_yourself 
















































i Re . ° er first. It costs only 10 cents to try. Mail th 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft is the revival of a coupon below to us today with 10 cents in 
coin or ——— and we will at once send you a 
- rs copy of this new book, postpaid. Address Le- 
Recipe for Making LePage’s GESSO Page’s Craft League, Dept. P Gloucester, 
To make one cup of LePage’s Gesso, mix Mass. Tear out the coupon now so you won't 
together 1 gill can of LePage’s Glue, 1% forget it. We supply books for classes in 
cups of whiting, 3. te: uspoons of linseed oil quantity at a special price. 
and 3 te aspoons of varnish. Place whiting 
in mixing bowl, and then pour in slowly, MAIL THIS COUPON 
in \ following order, the LePage’s Glue, Ze eee comers 
ie linseed oil and the varnish. Mix un: 
til smooth, All ingredients are obtainable Special Coupon for Teachers 
at any hardware store. | LePage’s Craft League, Dept. P1, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: — Enclosed please find 10 cents 
(coin or stamps ) in payment for one LePage's 
new Gesso-Craft Book. Please send a copy of 
+] | this book to: 
Name .... 
G U E | a . 
L | Ci... State .... 






































“Humanizing Home Economics” is the title of an article by Lucile 
Owen, Home Making Division, New York City Schools, which tells 
you how this important system makes their Home Economics De- 
partment more vital. This is one of the extras which we will give 
you. 


“Teaching Home Making in New York City Schools” is the title of 
another article that while about a large school system can be adapted 
to any school large or small. It is another of the extras we offer 
you. 


And in addition we will send you twelve issues of 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


beginning with the September, School Opening Number, so that you 
can begin your school year with a flying start and maintain your 
pupils’ interest right up to the last day. 


All for One Dollar (Just 8 14, cents a month) 


Food and Health Education is a magazine of ideas, and every home 
economics teacher realizes the value of new devices for putting over 
food and health lessons. 


Food and Health Education carries hints on impromptu food and 
health lessons; suggestions for new forms of team work both in and 
out of the class room; ideas for school dramatics; and gives the 
teacher constant contact with the best thoughts on teaching from all 
over the country. In short, it is a live journal for live teachers. 
Keep your school year alive with a fresh stock of new ideas. One 
dollar sent to our office now will bring you FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION for twelve months beginning with our September 
Number. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
468’ Fourth Avenue New York 






















FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me your Extra Offer Food and Health Educa- 
tion for one year (12 issues) beginning with the September School Opening Num- 
ber and the two extra copies mentioned above. 
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Open a Charge Account With Us 


OR many years it has been our custom to extend credit to teachers 

during the early months of the school year on orders for Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and the various books and other 
helps offered in combination with these magazines. 


Thousands of teachers avail themselves of this credit privilege each 
year and, by so doing, have their magazines and other helps to use for 
a considerable period before making payment for them. 


Our experience in the handling of these accounts has been so very 
satisfactory that we have decided to extend to teachers during the 
months of September, October, November, December, and January the 
privilege of ordering ANY OF OUR PUBLICATIONS on the credit 
basis providing the order amounts to $2.00 or more. 


Such orders will be filled just as promptly as though accompanied by 
cash and payment need not be made until the 15th of the second month 
following the date of order. 


Teachers need have no hesitancy in ordering on the credit basis any 
of our books and publications that they may need. No questions are 
asked or no references required. We have the same confidence in 
teachers that we feel sure they have in us. 


; Simply state, when ordering, that you are a teacher and that the 
items desired are to be charged to your account in accordance with the 
terms of our credit offer. 


Read carefully the advertisements of our publications appearing in 
this magazine and order at once whatever you will be likely to need for 
use in your school work for several months to come. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 




















PHILADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT AND 39th STREET 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Fireproof 
Unrestricted Parking 
Garage 


, vi) 600 Rooms 

fhe 500 Baths | 

»} Rooms with running water 
from $2.50 per day 

Rooms with private Bath 


and Shower 
from $3.50 per day 


Food and Service the best 


Near West Philadelphia Sta. 
Pennsylvania Railroa 











OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 




















New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work. 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 

SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY—give complete address; a postcard 
will do. Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 
would like to receive catalogues. 

Address ee) 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, (Roars ovis’ 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 














HOOT MON! Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 





Raise funds for your School, Christian 
Endeavor, Sunday School or other 


mints, Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and 
Licorice. Sell for be. Everybody has 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. | -++:- 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED ee. Wintergreen 


or parcel post prepaid). 
Peppermint — seas Yeast 


ooeeClove 








We extend roe 30 days? credit, ship in Name RRO eee eee EE EHH HEHEHE HEHE Ee 
any quantities and any assortment of 
flavors. BERR 0010.00 0:0:0.5000 000s 0cancdsonesese sess - 0058 
For For For i 
320 Pkgs. 500 Pkgs. 1000 Pkgs. City. cccccccccccccccccccccsece DAEs. vcscnss0s0s 
Sells For - = $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 I, a conn ods sesadwepsnwesbehabeusnsssseeanee 
Costs You - 9.00 13.50 26.00 
ee —— Church ......ccccccscccccccccscccccvcsccssosece 
YOUR PROFIT $ 7.00 $11.50 $24.00 Pastor. ......sseseee.seece Society.....-seceseee 





SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk N.I.-9, Jersey City, N. J. 


Scotmints Co., Inc., Desk N.1.-9, Jersey City, N. J. 


Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- Bind scant packages of Scotmints (express 


Seabee Licorice 
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A Natural Approach to 
Learning to Read 
(Continued from page 96) 


committees; one for curtains, one for 
the plant box, one for the plants, one 
to fence the yard, one to dye the saw- 
dust for the grass, and so on. 

The work was completed in eight 
weeks, but the picture on page 34 was 
not taken until Christmas when the 
school was having an open house for 
patrons and teachers. 

Many other reading charts were 
made during this unit of work, but 
those already given illustrate suffi- 
ciently the general procedure of the 
teaching. By frequent reference to 
these charts to see what was to be done 
and who was to do it, and to see when 
the house was started, when the win- 
dows were cut, and so on, all the chil- 
dren learned to read each chart and to 
recognize the words most frequently 
used. This gave them an excellent 
background for the formal primer 
reading which followed. 

The illustrations given suffice to 
show how beginning reading may be 
kept secondary to other more childlike 
activities and how it can be taught be- 
cause it is needed and when it is need- 
ed; in fact, taught in harmony with 
the principles stated at the beginning 
of this article. 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 91) 


ond in number of passenger cars, 
with the United Kingdom not far be- 
hind. Next to the United States, the 
United Kingdom has the most motor 
trucks. 

How did the “Stormy Petrel’ get its name? 
—Indiana, 

This is a bird that lives on the sea, 
the name “petrel” being given to this 
species, it is said, on account of the 
bird’s habit of apparently walking on 
the water like Peter of old. These 
birds, however, only patter over the 
surface and are supported by the con- 
stant motion of their wings. The pet- 
rels follow the ships to gather up 
refuse. When a storm is approaching 
they gather in a flock about a ship, 
seeming to delight in a storm and as 
if instinctively feeling that the storm 
may bring them plenty of food. These 
birds seem to know when a storm is 
approaching and they terrify super- 
stitious sailors. It is because of their 
activity as a storm approaches and 
apparent delight in the storm itself 
that they have been called the “Stormy 
Petrels.” The term is often used 
metaphorically. 

1. What is a ship subsidy? 2. What was the 
tariff act of 1922?—South Dakota. 

1. A ship subsidy is any grant made 
by the government that benefits the 
shipping interests. 2. The tariff act of 
1922 is the Fordney-McCumber Act, 
signed by President Harding Septem- 
ber 21, 1922. This act was more than 
twenty months in the making. Hear- 
ings were begun by the House Ways 
and Means Committee January 6, 1921. 
The measure was passed by the House 
July 21, 1921, but was held for nearly 
nine months in the Senate Finance 
Committee. It was finally adopted by 
the Senate with 2436 amendments, and 
sent to the Conference Committee. 
After adjustments were made, both 
branches of the legislature passed the 
bill, the House approving it Septem- 
ber 15 and the Senate September 19. 
This act has the following classifica- 
tions: Agricultural Products; Sugars 
and Manufactures of; Wool and Manu- 
factures of; Cotton and Manufactures 
of; Flax, Hemp and Jute; Silk and 
Silk Goods; Metals and Manufactures 
of; Tobacco and Manufactures of; 
Spirits, Wines and Other Beverages; 
Chemicals; Jewelry; Earthenware and 
Glassware; Paper; Sundries; Free List. 
The Act gives the President of the 
United States power to alter rates of 
duty where it is found that foreign 
producers of a given commodity have 
an advantage over American producers. 
It also makes provision for retaliation 
against foreign countries, should such 
countries discriminate against the 
United States. 
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Your Eyes are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE, 


or YOUR 














Only One to 
a customer 
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i The only perfect substitute for rea) 
diamonds known to science ! Nagoma Diamonds are 
worn by Fashionable Society and no one is the wiser! 
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not entirely satisfied. 
NAGOMA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
309 Sixth Avenue 






Dept. G-9 
New York City 











FLANDERS 


Just East of B’way 
133-137 West 47th St.—134-136 West 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


A modern high-class fireproof 15-story 
hotel very close to Times Square and 
within a few minutes to all leading 
Theatres and Shops. 

Rooms with running water, - $2 
Rooms with bath . - $2.50 up 
Special rates for short or long periods. 
George Sanborn, Prop. 




















MEDALS-RINGS & CLASS PINS 





Ster Silver 30¢ 300] 10 Kt Gold Sil 400 
Rolled Gold 0c 475} 34 Kt Gold 600 v4 Raises a 4 
Solid Gold £1.50 15 00 oan Ba ite 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 
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Silver plate 20c $1 75 | Sterling Silver . $2.25 eachESiver plane: 86 £5 
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SIX-PIECE JEWELRY SET 


pee Fountain Pen, Bracelet with im. 
Wrist Watch, Beautiful Lavallier, 2 im. Diamon 
Rings, and Self-Service Clutch Pencil. All six 

iven Free forselling only 12large bottles of our 
rfume at 15c each. We trust you. Send name and address at once 
PEARL SALES CO., Desk 28, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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Special offers in CAMERAS, PHOTO 
FINISHING, ALBUMS, etc., etc. 
Send 20c and one roll for developing 
and printing 6 fine Ty gloss prints. 
New bargain list FREE. 

Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 8D, Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va- 


A ts, Etc. 


6 Inv ’ 
100 in script lettering including tw° 
In sets of envelopes, $5.50. 0 
100 Visiting Cards, - - $1.0 
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Write for samples. 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1030 Ch delphi 
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Being absolutely sure 
on the = 
of Qu 


THE HIGH QUALITY OF 


Baker’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


is Not an Accident 


It is the result of a judicious selec- 
tion and blending of cocoa beans, of 
which there are more than thirty 
grades; of most careful roasting, a 
very delicate operation; and its fur- 
ther preparation by the best mechan- 
ical processes (no chemicals) which 
preserve the delicious natural flavor 
and aroma and attractive color of 
the beans. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Canadian Mills at Montreal 






















Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 
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Getting Acquainted with a 
Glacier 
(Continued from page 42) 


the mountain at the right in order to 
skirt the larger ones. 

Then we came to the front of the 
‘glacier. It stretched completely across 
the valley, a distance of several miles. 
The great wall of ice rose three hun- 
dred feet above our heads. Round 
boulders and stones of all sizes were 
strewn about. Through the ages they 
had been carried or pushed down from 
the mountains by the moving mass of 
ice, and dropped here. Muddy streams 
were rushing from great caverns un- 
derneath the front wall of ice. There 
was the sound of rushing waters 
everywhere—ice cold, too, for they re- 
cently had been ice. What an ad- 
venture would have been in store for 
us if we could only have gone back in 
one of those great holes to see what 
the interior of a glacier was like! 
That was impossible, however, so we 
contented ourselves with throwing 
stones at loose fragments of ice and 
watching them finally break away and 
go splashing into the water beneath. 

Now to get on the top of the glacier! 
Over the stones we went until the ice 
rose steeply in front of us. From a 
hole in the rocks where they had been 
hidden, the guide pulled a collection of 
metal ice-creepers. We were instruct- 
ed to strap two of these sharp metal 
claws beneath our shoes. This having 
been done, the guide uncoiled the long 
rope which he brought with him. We 
all grasped the rope and followed him 
in single file up the ice. Now, if one 
of us slipped, the other members of the 
party could prevent him from falling 
very far. The guide preceded us 
slowly, cutting holes in the steepest 
places with his ice pick. Into these 
holes we stepped, and after much zig- 
zagging we finally climbed up on top. 

The ice was certainly dirty, but 
then, as the guide said, it was prob- 
ably hundreds or even thousands of 
years old. Originally it had fallen as 
snow on the mountain tops, perhaps 
thirty-five miles away. Other snows 
fell upon it until the weight became so 


| great that it was changed into ice. It 


could not melt because the air was 
always too cold on the summits of the 
mountains. Gradually it began to 
move downhill, pushed by the snows 
and ice above it. For many, many 
years stones rolled down the steep 
mountain sides and were carried along 
with the ice. They were scraped and 
scratched against each other, and 
eventually became fine dirt. Because 
the wind often blew much dirt on the 
ice, it was dark in color on the sur- 
face. 

The ice at the snout of the glacier 
was smooth, but we could look toward 
the mountains and see great cracks. 
We wanted to look into some of these 
crevasses so we started walking toward 
Mount Llewellyn. As we proceeded, 
the surface of the glacier became 
rougher. Here and there were small 
streams flowing across the ice and dis- 
appearing into holes beneath. Occa- 
sionally we saw small ponds nestled in 
icy depressions. When we listened we 
could hear streams—brooks, rivers,— 
gurgling and laughing underneath the 
ice and hidden from sight. Soon yawn- 
ing crevasses appeared on all sides. 
What a surprise to find, as we gazed 
into them, that the ice appeared deep 
blue in color! The deeper they were, 
the bluer the ice at the bottom seemed 
to be. What a wealth of color was 
hidden away from the sight of the 
world in the crevasses of a glacier! 

Now we had to be careful as we 
walked. A misstep might mean that 
one of us would drop out of sight. 
Ofttimes we saw crevasses which were 
so narrow that we could step across. 
Others were a hundred feet from one 
side to the other. 

Our watches indicated that it was 
half-past five. Our stomachs told us 
that it was time for breakfast. The 
sun, now climbing above the mountain 
tops, beamed down at us over the 
acres of ice. Beam though he might, 
he could make little impression on the 
ice field at this altitude. The air be- 
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for Teachers 


Get these 2 fine educational book- 
lets. Use them ‘in.the classroom. 
Facts about two great American 
industries—Live Stock and Butter- 
Making. Filled with valuable, 
authentic and up-to-the-minute in- 
formation. Well illustrated. They 
are free, Send TODAY. 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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BIOLOGY 
TABLE 
No. 4000 


STANDARD ... 


e fe 

In Biology Classrooms i 

Substantially constructed to meet classroom needs. 69” long, 2’ wide 
and 32” high. Accommodates two students at one time, both facing one 
way. One drawer for each of four students; cupboard for general use. 
Body of selected oak, golden finish. Top of birch, treated ebonacid. Be 
254" oak legs braced with a heavy oak leg rail. Reinforced with : 
Wiese steel corner irons. is 


Send for our Special Catalog No. 21 
WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 
Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household Economics, 
and Manual Training. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





















Factory, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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MakeYourSkin 
/vory-white 


in 3 Days! 


I have the honor to announce the 
most important beauty discovery of 


the age . .. a wonderful new-type 
lotion that clears the skin of every 
blemish and makes it as smooth and 
white as ivory. Every woman who 
wants a glorious complexion can now 
have it in three to six days. 


NOW ... a New Kind of Lotion 
Skin Whitener 


OW you can have the smooth, flawless com- 
plexion you have always longed SOF «sc 
the exquisite white skin you see only in 
famous beauties, The kind of skin that powder 
eannot give! The skin itself must be soft, 
smooth and white. My marvelous discovery now 
gives you this striking complexion in just three 
to six days. It smooths the skin to soft, silky 
texture. It whitens the skin to ivory whiteness. 


Freckles and Tan Vanish! 


All trace of freckles, tan, blackheads, rough- 
ness, and redness disappear almost as if you 
had ‘wished them away. Never before have wom- 
en had such a preparation. Mild, gentle and 
guaranteed safe and harmless! Apply it in just 
three minutes at bedtime. Every woman should 
haveit. There is not one complexion in athou- 
sand that will not be clearer, smoother, more 
radiant through its use. 


Test It . . . Whiten Your Neck 


Test this preparation on your arm, hands, or 
on your neck where the skin is usually much 
darker than on the face. See what an amazing 
improvement three days make. Use my Lotion 
Face Bleach any way you like for six days. 
Then, if you are not simply delighted, I ask you 
to let me refund your money. 


Large Bottle. . . Low Price. . . 


Guaranteed! 


For sale by all good druggists. If your local 
druggist cannot supply you, simply mail the 
coupon, Send no money—simply mail coupon. 
When package arrives pay postman only $1.50 
for the regular large-size bottle. Use this won- 
derful cosmetic six days. Then, if not delighted, 
return it, and I will refund your money without 


comment. Mail coupon today to (Mrs.) GER- 
VAISE GRAHAM, Dept. N-9, 25 W. Illinois 
St., Chicago, 


GERVAISE GRAHAM 
of o0i0N FACE BLEACH 


(Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
Dept. N-9, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago 

Send me, postage paid, one Lotion Face 
Bleach. On arrival, I will pay postmzn only 
$1.50. If not delighted after six days’ use I 
will return it and you will at once refund my 
money. 


Name 





Address 
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came warmer, but because of the pro- 
tecting layer of dirt on the surface of 
the glacier, the ice would not melt 
rapidly. 

As we had but little time left in 
which to look farther, we hurried on. 
Soon, however, the ice surface became 
so rough, so full of crevasses, that we 
had to stop even though we wanted to 
see more. 

“No human being has ever gone to 
the top of the range of mountains 
where the glacier begins,’”’ said the 
guide. “This ice sheet extends up to 
the divide, and on the other side an- 
other glacier flows south carrying its 
ice down, down, until it breaks off in 
the waters of the Pacific Ocean. That 
is seventy-five miles away, and on the 
ocean side it is called ‘Taku Glacier.’ 
You probably saw it as you sailed up 
the coast from Seattle, Washington, to 
Skagway, Alaska. 

“Two men once tried to cross 
Llewellyn Glacier and come ‘down to 
the Pacific Ocean on the other side of 
the mountains,” continued the guide. 
“They owed some money in Atlin, and 
thought that they could get out of the 
country by cutting across the moun- 
tains on the surface of the ice. Ap- 
parently they thought that the surface 
of the entire glacier was like the 
smooth ice which we first encountered 
when we climbed up on the top at the 
snout. Those two men were trailed to 
the ice, and then all trace of them was 
lost. They never came out on the 
other side, so the belief is that they 
died in making the attempt. Here, 
you see, it would be impossible to go 
on. unless we had ladders, ropes, spikes 
in our shoes, and food enough to last 
us for days. We would also need 
goggles; otherwise we would be blind- 
ed by the glare of the sun on the ice. 
No one could predict when we would 
come out on the other side. It is ex- 
tremely dangerous to travel across 
these deep crevasses.’ 

‘“‘What makes crevasses in the gla- 
cier?” asked one of the party. 

“A glacier is a river of ice,” re- 
turned the guide. “It flows lazily 
down out of the mountains, but it 
moves so slowly that you are _prob- 
ably now getting one of the slowest 
rides in the world. This glacier moves 
only a few inches each year. If the 
ice flows over very rough ground— 
great cliffs and masses of rock— it 
twists and bends to conform with the 
shape of the ground. This bending of 
the ice at the bottom of the glacier, 
opens the surface ice into cracks. The 
rougher the ground underneath the 
glacier, the more crevasses in the sur- 
face. Then the sun melts these ex- 
posed portions of ice, making them 
jagged and of peculiar shapes. When 
the ice moves over a smooth surface, 
as it flows slowly along, it will come 
together and make a flat field as it 
does at the snout where we climbed up. 
In other words, the wounds on the 
surface will be healed.” 

With this lesson on the life of a 
glacier, we turned about and made our 
way among the crevasses to the smooth 
ice-field beyond. Little did we realize 
that there was so much ice together 
in one mass anywhere in the world. 
Carefully we clambered down from 
the ice to the flat valley below. 

“What makes the ice stop here?” 
someone asked. ‘“‘Why doesn’t it ex- 
tend down into the valley another mile 
or two?” 

“The air becomes warmer as one 
gets down from the mountain tops,” 
replied the guide. “At this point the 
ice melts as fast as it is pushed down 
from the higher parts. The sun pre- 
vents the ice from pushing any farther 
down the valley by changing it into 
water. 

“The weight of these countless 
thousands of tons of ice moving over 
the rocks is gradually wearing the val- 
ley deeper into the earth. If we could 
all come back here ten thousand years 
from now, we might find that the gla- 
cier had gouged out a much deeper 
valley in the mountains. In that case 
the front of the ice would be back in 
the mountains a_ mile or more, per- 
haps, since the lower ice would be 
melted away.” 

So we turned our faces toward the 
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POPULAR AND INEXPENSIVE SONG BOOKS 





The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


“The Best All ’Round Song Book’’ 








singing. 














202 Songs 


THAT EVERYONE 
LOVES TO SING 


12 or more copies, 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


20 Cents 


Special rate on orders for a full hundred copies or more 
ordered at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 
a hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song book 
for schools of all kinds and for assembly and community 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, sacred 
songs, classical songs, inspirational songs, songs for special 
occasions, an excellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs and an unusually 
large and desirable collection of songs for Christmas. 
are also a number of rounds and several tunes suitable for 
marches and drills, so that altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly engraved plates on a 
good quality of paper, and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock”? which is very tough and durable. 


There 


PARTIAL LIST OF THE SONGS INCLUDED 


Abide With Me 

All Through the Night 
Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 
Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chora 

Auld Lang 

Baa! Baal Soe ck Sheep 
a of the Re- 


blic 
Battle Cry of Freedom 
Believe XN e If All Those 
Endearing Young 


Charm 
Bell Doth Toll, 


oun 
Bird’s Return, The 
Blest Be the Tie That 


Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Broom, The (Round) 


Bull Dog, The 
Back to Old 


a * N le 

Central. ill_ Shine 

Columbia, The Gem et 
the Ocean 

Come, Thou Almighty 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cradle Song—Brahms 

Cuckoo, The 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, The 

Deck the Hall 

Dip, Boys, Dip _the Oar 

Dixie hine Eyes 

Drink to Me Only With 


The 


Farmer, The 
ae in a Dell 


Gaily_ the Troubadour 

Go wn, Mos 

God_ Be with “You Till 
We Meet Again 

God Bless Our 


Land 
God * the Weations 


Native 


Graduation Son 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
ail, i mbia 

Hai 

Hail to the Chief 
am and Eggs 1 
ard Times Come Again 
Hark! The Herald Angels 
Sing... [Tara’s Halls 
Harp That Once _ Thro’ 
ey, Diddle, Diddle 
Holy, Holy, Bey 

ome, Sweet_H 

How Can a ‘Leave “Thee 
How D’ Do 

Cannot’ Sing the Old 
Songs 
IMinois 

Indian Lullaby z 
t Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 








Lal 


In the Gloaming 
January and February 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jesus Loves Me 

Jesus, Tender Shepherd 


Jingle Bells 

ohn Browns Body 
Jolly Old St. Nic Seetes 
J World 


a4 to the Wor 
anita 


Kathleen Mavourneen 
K od ome Fires 


nin 
Keller’s American Hymn 
venga 


Las "4 Ro ose of Summer 

Lead, Kindly Light 

Lightly Ow 

Little *Bo-Peep 

Little Brown Church in 
the Vale 

Little Dustman, The 

Little Jack Horner 

Little Man, A 

Loch Lomond 

Long, Long Ago 

Long Trail, The 

Loreley, The 

Love’s Old Sweet Song 

Luther’s Cradle Hymn 

Maple Leaf Forever, The 

March of Men val Harlech 

Marseillaise Hym: 


* Merrily, Merrily (Round) 


Mummy ss 
My Bonn 
Looks 


“[ Thee 
My Faith Up to 





My Old Kentucky Home 
Nearer, _ od, to Thee 
O Little Town ‘of Beth- 


ehem 
ou Black Joe 

d Folks at_Home 
oi Oaken Bucket, Yhe 
- Christian  Sol- 


Perfect Da: 

Reuben one , moet 

Robin 

Rocked in “the Cradle of 
the Deep 

Scotland’s 

,, (Round) 

Silent Night 

miles 

Solomon Levi 

Spanish Cavalier,The [The 

tar Spangled Banner, 

weet and Low ot 

wing Low, Sweet Char- 

here’s Music in the Air 

Three Fishermen, The 

Vacant Chair, The 

We Three Kings of 

Orient Are 

When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly 

Wh hen sou. and’ I Were 

oung, 
While She) epierds “Watched 
heir 

Work for the Night is 

Coming 


Burning 





—and 75 other songs 


The Gray Book of Favorite Songs 


“‘ The Best Low-Priced Glee and Chorus Book’’ 


148 Songs 


male _ voices, 


found in other low priced song books. 
material and the special attention given to voice range, the book is 
unquestionably the best of its kind for assembly singing. 

pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good paper from newly en- 
graved plates and bound in very durable “rope bristol’ covers. 
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ALL ADAPTED FOR 
ASSEMBLY SINGING 


12 or more copies, 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Special rate on orders for a full hundred copies or more 
ordered at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 
a hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


The Gray Book of Favorite Songs contains songs of many 
sorts for practically every occasion. The list includes hymns, 
college glees, negro spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, 
stunt songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other special 
days, standard choruses and selections from well known oratorios; 
also a fine group of unison songs and a good selection of pieces for 
Many of the best pieces in the book are not to be 
Because of the wise choice of 


20 Cents 











The ~~ Book 
FAVORITE | 


SONGS 














PARTIAL LIST OF THE SONGS INCLUDED 


an! Thrust h ree Ni ht 
rou e 

Alphabet, The . 

America 

America, My Count 7 

America, The Beautiful 





y, 
4 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syn 

Barnyard *ramily, The 
Battle Hymn of ‘the Re- 


ublic 
nelle Ob Baltimore 
3ell Is Ringing, The 


3low The Man Down 
Bonnets of Bonny Dundee 
3y The Watermelon Vine 
Calm As The ¥.. ht 
Cantique De N 
Captain_ Jinks 
Carve Dat Possum 
Cast Thy Burden Upon 
the Lord en 
Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 
Columbia, The ‘Gem , of 
The Ocean [King 
Come _ Thou Almigh ity 
Come Ye Thankful People 
Crow Son; 


Mell “Chicken 
e cken 
Day Is Dying In The West 


Early to Bed 
Evening Prayer 





Faith Of Our, Fathers 
Farewell To T 
First ee 1, The 

Girl I_ Left Behind Me 
Glad Christmas Bells 
Good King Wenceslas 
Good Night (Round) 
es oO en Thousand 


Voi {Sin 
Hark! “The Herald Angels M 


Hark! The Vesper Hymn 
Is Stealing 

Jaul On The Bowlin’ 

Heavens Resognd, The 

Home Road 

Home Seect 

How Firm A vrouedation 

Hunter’s "Farewell The 

a7 tsman, The (Round) 

] eard The Bells On 

a Day 

Information 

n eereny Love, faeting 
n The T f Ros 





nigh lea 
I Would That M: 


Love 
fren The Golden 
Jingle Beils 
John 


ee 
Joy To The World 
— 's American Hymn 
Lar, 

Leezie Lindsay 

Lift Thine Byes 


Lord Is My Shepherd, 
The 
Lord Of All 
Throned Afar 
Lost Chord, The 
Lovely Night 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Low Backed Car, The 
Luther’s Cradle "omen 
assa’s In The Cold 


Ground 
M il Merril 
Merri A oar y (Round) 
Midshipmite, The 


Being, 


y Bonnie {Thee 
My Country ” oO 
Old Kentucky Home St 
Lee 
Noah’s 


Ark 
Nobody Knows The Trou- 
ble_ I’ve Reon. 
Nut_ Brown 
O Come 
God, Beneath Thy 
Guiding an 
O God, Our Help In Ages 


‘ucker 
O, Little ‘Town “of Beth- 


lehem 
Onward. Christian_Soldiers 
O, Worship The King 


f Still, 


Maid 
All Ye “Faithful To Th 


Reuben_and Rachel 
Ring, Ring The Banjo 
gon lie 





Row, Row Your 
Tat Round) 
Ruf a stus Johnson 


Silent I Nigh 
Bottly Now ‘The Light Of 


y 
Soidier’s Farewell, The 
Spacious Firmament On 


Hi 
Star- ‘Spangled Banner 


Steal 
seu With Thee 

treet Urchin’s Medley 
ae All = While 

Tangled Tune 
They All Love Jack 
Three Chafers, The 
Three Sailor Boys, The 
ee, O Country 
are, Roses, The 

Unfold, Ye Portals 
Vesper mn 
Warrior Bold, A 
Welcome, Sweet eeete 


tin 
We "Three Kings Of_Ori- 
When You Leer I Were 


Young, Maggie 
While She; ey Watched 
Their Plocks 


—and 28 other songs 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn, — San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


——===ait Annotated 


Classics and 
|| Supplementary 
Readers 





EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIES 





























For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


— series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 
al use in the schools. They are carefully edited by exper- 
ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated, The notes 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 
as to discourage original inquiry. Biographical sketches, ques- 
tions, outlines for study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 
school reading and study. Well printed on good paper—bound 
in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering give the name and number of each book desired, 
mention Excelsior Literature Series, and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
d g 


_ Biographical sketch, notes and out- thias R. Heilig. . 
lines. The selections include The Pied A scholarly treatment of the Bible 
Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougit from the literary viewpoint, Paper 15c, 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- Flexible Cloth 200, 


dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 
er, Pheidippides, and others. Paper 15¢, 
Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Christmas Carol, A. 
Introduction and notes, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. 


Introduction and notes. 
Flexible Cioth 24c. 


Man et a Country, The. No. 65. 
ale, 

Biographical sketch, historical _intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 15c, Flex. Cloth 200. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. q 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 


No. 19. Dickens. 
Paper 18c, 


Paper 18c, 


one a ~~ - ‘ Parker. Paper 160, Flex. Cloth 200. 
r t t rth, The. . 21. 
“ ge my a 7 Milton's Minor Poems. No. 29. 


; egro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and _vo- 
cabulary, Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 240 


Notes and biographical sketch, Pa- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 
Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 


with Lloyd George’s address on ‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance. into the Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 
War,” and Franklin Lane’s ‘‘Why Introduction and notes by Edward A, 


We Are Fighting Germany.” I Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 


ntroduc- 
Paper 24c, Flexible 


tion and notes, Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Cloth 30c Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
Enoch Arden. No. 7% Tennyson. | and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
Biographical sketch, introduction, per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c 
notes, questions, Paper 16&c, Flexible , 
Cloth 20c. Silas Marner. Rae 33. Eliot. ' 
. jiographical sketch, notes, questions 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. for study on each chapter, critical com- 
Biographical introduction, oral and ments and bibliography. The most com- 
written exercises, notes, etc. Paper 18c, ylete edition published for class study, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. Sdited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Nor- 
a mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. Blaisdell, _ Supervising Editor. Paper 


30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


cFee. 
Old tales_retold for young people. 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 


Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 200. 


Introduction and notes by Edward A, 
Great sone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- Parker. Contains pmost 1h the, essaya 
ane; bend aae *. f F 

Biographical | sketch, _ introduction, Winkle. Sythe Lane ot "Bleepy: Hole 

nates see >) Paper low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 360, 

» Flexi e 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Hiawatha. Ne. 27. Pe gn Biographical sketch, , introduction, 
so " notes, outlines, so contains 1e For- 
Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 360, saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Self-De- 


dence and others. Paper 16c, Flex- 
Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. os bate! " 
. (The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and ible Cloth 20c. 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- Some Water Birds. 


No. 25. 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- McFee 


Inez N. 


on Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Su- D iptic ai etont P 46 
isi itor. Biographical sketch escription and stories. ‘aper Cy 
[aronin -m gg i. questions, critical Flexible Cloth 20c. 
vocabulary. 
Sone Piexible Cloth 806. ” Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 


Prepared especially for school use. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Biographical introduction, explanatory 
Contains map, biographical sketch, the notes, questions for study, suggested 
reign and character of James V_ from composition subjects. _ Illustrated, Pa- 


per 30c, Flexible Cloth 360, 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell. 
Biographical sketch, notes, questions. 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


betes =" ig Poems. No. 13. Se- 
ected. 
Biographical sketch and notes, Pa- 
per 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Man of a Granietier, _, proncgectes 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara MacLeod. Paper 30c, Filex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 
This volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these | fa- 
mous debates, Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President Pennsylvania 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


oe a 7" Pn “and questi b 
ion, no a ions 
mas C. Blaisdell, Paper 240, Flex- 


As You Like It. No. 47. i 
Introduction. _potes and questions wy ee ie itt 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, ppery Roc ‘ & ane ngs AS S00. 


poate Normal Rehogh ane era ole No. 4 

oyes, Assistan c » Macbeth. No. 43. 

Allegheny County, Pa, Paper 240, Introduction, notes and questions, by 
Flexible Cloth 300. Thomas ©. Bléisdell, Paper 240, Flex- 


ible Cloth 30c. 
Hamlet. ‘No. 49. Merchant of Venice, The. 


Introduction tes and questions by No. 45. 
and 


no 

. Blaisdell, lice_Louge Introduction, notes and questions by 

— OR Hi h School, Detrok, Thomas C, Blaisdell, Paper 24c, Flex- 
Mich, Paper 240, ‘Flexible Cloth 300. ible Cloth 30c, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


little camp on the shore of Lake Atlin. 
We knew that a good breakfast await- 
ed us there. On the ridge we looked 
back. How much more glaciers meant 
to us now since our introduction to 
Llewellyn Glacier but a few hours be- 
ore! 





Thought Versus Symbolism in 


Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 44) 


tempt to illustrate how to get meaning 
into the symbols and processes of arith- 
metic through concrete teaching, how 
generalizations and principles should be 
developed, and how the interrelations 
of numbers should be stressed, to the 
end that the child may gain power to 
analyze quantitative situations and to 
look out upon his environment with 
mathematically educated eyes. With 
such an aim, it is my opinion that we 
should have fewer people of the type of 
Mrs. Malaprop, who said that she did 
not care how high the price of flour 
went, for she always had to pay the 
same amount for fifty cents worth; few- 
er like the Southern negro who, when 
he heard his pastor fervently praying 
that a tenth of his people’s income 
might be rendered to the Lord, cried 
out, “Amen, give Him more; give Him 
a twentieth”; and fewer college grad- 
uates who fail to see the simple rela- 
tions that cluster about the most famil- 
iar angle of the most familiar triangle 
* _ mathematics—both pure and ap- 
plied. 


Picture Study—‘“The Horse 
Fair” 
(Continued from page 46) 


the freshness of the open country. Her 
fame as an animal painter was estab- 
lished when her painting, “Ploughing 
in Nivernais,’ was bought by the 
French Government. 

When Rosa Bonheur was thirty years 
old she exhibited “The Horse Fair,” 
her masterpiece, which was destined to 
make her famous throughout the world. 
It was greatly admired by the Emper- 
or of France and Queen Victoria of 
England, and was finally purchased for 
a sum many times its first selling price 
and given to the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York City. It is said to be the 
largest painting of animals in the 
world. 

Eighteen months of study were spent 
in the preparation of this famous work. 
Each horse in the picture represents 
weeks of painstaking sketching. As 
Rosa Bonheur sketched her subjects in 
the Paris horse markets among rough 
men, and did not wish to attract atten- 
tion, she obtained permission from the 
chief of police to wear men’s clothing. 
The Paris omnibus company sent some 
of their finest horses to her studio, and 
it is said that our American “Buffalo 
Bill” made her a gift of two beautiful 
roans. 

After the success of “The Horse 
Fair,’”» Rosa Bonheur sold so many 
paintings that she was able to buy the 
beautiful Chateau of By, situated in 
the forest near Paris. Here she kept a 
menagerie of sheep, deer, goats, birds, 
horses, cows, dogs, monkeys, wild horses 
from the American prairies, and even 
lions and boars. “I have lived here hap- 
pily,” she wrote, “far from the world, 
working my hardest.” These words tell 
the story of the last fifty years of her 
eventful and fruitful life. 





Suggestions for Grammar 
: Grades 


(Continued from page 65) 


17. (a) 1789. Ten. : 

(b) To protect personal rights. 
18. Twelve. 

19. Nineteen. 

20. The Eighteenth Amendment pro- 
hibits the sale and transportation 
of intoxicating liquor. The Nine- 

















teenth Amendment makes it possible 
for women to vote. : 








“THEY USED TO 


CALL ME 
‘WEARY 
WINIFRED’” 


The personal story of a woman who 
never wasreally sick, yet always ail- 
ing—how she made herself into a vir- 
tle being of super-health and strength. 


N New York City there lives a wo- 
I man who has such amazing vitality 
that she is the envy of all her 
friends. Yet not so long ago they used 
to call her “Weary Winifred.” 


“The strangest thing,” she says, “is that I 
never realized there was anything really the 
matter with me. My life, I thought, was that 
of the ordinary wife and mother. I never seem- 
ed to catch up with myself. If I stayed up late 
one night, I could hardly drag myself out of 
bed the next morning. I had to cancel engage- 
ments frequently, not because I was really sick, 
but simply because I was too weary. I looked 
tired, acted tired, and was tired. 


“My looks began to show the effect too, My 
neck began to look stringy and hollow. My 
cheek muscles sagged, my complexion was 
‘pasty’ and colorless. My figure began to look 
dumpy. My age—which was only thirty-five— 
began to feel like fifty. 


“Of course I took headache powders, tried, in 
various ways, to gain strength, and yet reduce 
my weight, changing from one thing to an- 
other. Still 1 did not improve. 


“But one day I read an article, telling the 
story of Annette Kellermann’s life—of how she, 
who is called the world’s most perfectly formed 
woman, was once a puny, ailing girl, always in 
ill health. How she dragged herself out of her 
misery and actually made of herself the lovely 
creature of glorious health and beauty that she 
is today, was a revelation to me, Indeed, I was 
so lost in admiration for that wonderful wo- 
man that I wrote her. In response, I received 
not only a charming personal letter from Miss 
Kellermann, but, far more important, a copy 
of her book called “The Body Beautiful’—a book 
which I can truthfully say led me to my pres- 
ent health and happiness. 


“That little book opened my eyes. Today I 
am practically never tired. I am never nervous 
or irritable. I never have any of the petty ail- 
ments from which so many ‘women suffer. I 
look fifteen years younger than most other wo- 
men of my age. My step is springy, my eyes 
are bright, my skin is firm and clear, and my 
body is slender and has the free, lithe grace of 
a young girl. 


“And because I know that there are thous- 
ands of women who are now living as I did, 
miserable imitations of real women, I cannot 
too strongly recommend that they take this 
simple way out of their troubles. It is so easy!” 


FREE—The Body Beautiful 


Annette Kellermann, in this book—which she 
will send absolutely free, upon request, to any 
woman—tells exactly how she transformed her- 
self from a cripple and an invalid into a wo- 
man ‘world-famous for her health and beauty. 
Any woman by devoting only fifteen minutes a 
day to her method, can obtain a greatly im- 
proved figure neither too stout nor too thin, 
mould each part of her body to more graceful, 
youthful lines; can acquire a clearer, healthier 
complexion; and can overcome many weak- 
nesses and physical troubles that so many wo- 
men suffer from. 

If you would like to have a copy of Annette 
Kellermann’s new book, write for it. There is 
no charge or obligation, 

ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc. 
Suite 159 225 West 39th St., New York 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN, Inc., Suite 159, 
225 West 39th St., New York. 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, en- 

tirely free of cost, your new book “The Body 

Beautiful.” I am particularly interested in 

OJ Reducing Weight. 0 Body Building. 








Name 
Kindly Print Name and Address 


Address 





City State...... 























The Choicest Material for All Sorts of 
School Entertainments 


Entertainment books should be ordered well in advance of the 
time when the entertainment is to be given. There will thus be 
ample time to carefully select the material and plan for its use. 


Our series of entertainment books is so complete that no 
teacher will have any difficulty in finding just what is needed 
for any time or occasion. Look over the list of titles offered 
below and order now for several months ahead. 

















Pieces and Plays for October Days 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book contains material for all ages of school children. It 
is made up as follows: 

Autumn Festivals. Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Drills, Dances 
and Music having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, etc. 

Columbus Day Celebrations (Oct. 12.) An excellent program 
may be planned easily for this important day from the following: 
Story of Columbus for Primary Grades; Story of Columbus for 
Upper Grades; Study of Joaquin Miller’s ‘“‘Columbus.”’ ‘There are 
also Plays, Dialogues, Recitations and Music. 
nceorgront Hiawatha Play. The autumn is essentially the season for the 
QNTERTADOEENTS study of Longfellow’s Indian legend and teachers ‘will be greatly 
assisted by the Dramatization of ‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood,’ which 
this book contains. 

Halloween Entertainments (Oct. 31.) One-half of the book is 
devoted to Halloween. It contains Halloween in Schoolroom and 
Home; Essays for a formal program; Singing Games, Pantomimes, Drills and Dances; 
Dialogues and Plays; Music, Verses for Familiar Tunes, and Recitations. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
































Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This book will delight teachers of primary grades. The first purt Sor PRIMARY PUPILS 
is devoted to a collection of pieces to speak which has been years in 
the making and which consists of the cleverest, brightest, most 
childlike verses imaginable. The second part contains 18 Dialogues 
and Plays for the little people, besides the pageant of “The Pied 
Piper’’ which is suited to any general program. Some of the plays 
“act” fifteen minutes and in them the children represent flowers, 
dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and fairy tale characters, 
and grown persons. 

This is just the book to turn to when in need of a “piece” or a 

“play” for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Patron’s Day, or any 
of the many special occasions scattered throughout the year. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. ' 


ex Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 




















secre Dae ATO Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
Dialogues an? Plays A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. 


Country Schools Boys and girls will adore to “dress up’’ in their elders’ clothes and 
: = take the parts of ‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 
sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, 
but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
please an audience. The book contains a total of twenty-seven 
selections, ranging from dialogues that ‘‘act’’ three minutes to 
plays that will consume thirty minutes’ time. ‘Teachers who are 
looking for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or 
other programs will be delighted with this book. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Other Popular Titles from Our List 








(0 6 OWEN FVELIMGNG COMPANY, DAREVULE MY, 

















Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. Grace B. Faxon................ $ .40 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. Grace B. Faxon.................... 40 
Christmas Plays and Recitations. Florence R. Signor.................... -40 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. Laura Rountree Smith and others.. .40 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon................ -40 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. Grace B. Faxon........ -40 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. Grace B. Faxon .40 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Grace B. Faxon......................-- -40 
Plays for School Days. Florence R. Signor .. 40 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Florence R. Signor -40 





Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. Laura R. Smith and others.. .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. Martha B. Banks and others .40 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. Willis N. Bugbee and others .40 

















Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. Grace B. Faxon................ .40 
Japanese Entertainments. Florence R. Signor — -40 
Colonial Minuets. Florence R. Signov....................----------- .25 
| Ten New Drills for Schools. Lucia M. Wiant.............022...22-.---2----00-+ .40 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Lucia M. Wiant........................ .40 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. Susie M. Best and others............ .40 
Choice School Speaker -40 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Grace B. Faxon. 
184 pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound .75 





The Year’s Entertainments. Inez N. McFee, 364 pages, cloth bound 1.50 
Send for 1926-27 Catalogue {3!",4<scribing our entire 


Books and more than 400 other books for teachers and the schoolroom. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (siericer.ys° 
Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, Iowa. Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Just for Fun 








“I thought you knew the Robbins. 
Don’t you live in the same square?” 
“Yes, but not in the same circle.” 


Busy MacGnatTe  (testily) — Well, 
what do you want? Be short! PRoDI- 
GAL Son (rising to the occasion)—I 
will! I am! 


SHE—Remember you? Of course I 
do. Didn’t we meet at that ghastly 
party at the Jenkinsops? Hr—Quite 
likely. My name is Jenkinsop. 


Mrs. NEWLYWED (to butcher)— 
What sort of roast do you think 
would go well with a perfect darling 
of a blue-and-white dinner service? 


VisttroR—Who is the_ responsible 
man in this firm? OrFiceE Boy—I 
don’t know who the responsible party 
is, but I am the one who always gets 
the blame. 


“How did you cure your boy of rur- 
ning off to swim?” “I happened to 
speak of swimming as bathing one 
day, and he immediately took an un- 
conquerable aversion to it.” 


Fiossie—Never again will I go out 
to dinner with an editor. JENNIE— 
Why, was he short of funds? FLOSSIE 
—I don’t know about that, but he ran 
a = pencil through most of my 
order, 


“And now, sir,” thundered counsel, 
“tell the court what you were doing in 
the interim.” “I never went there,” 
retorted the witness, indignantly; “I 
stayed in the drawing room all 
evening.” 


TEACHER—Why are you always late 
to class? Pupit—Because of a sign 
I have to pass on the way. TEACHER— 
And what has the sign to do with it? 
PuPIL—Why, it says, “School Ahead; 
Go Slow,” 


“What was the name of the last 
station we stopped at, Mother?” -“I 
don’t know. Be quiet. I’m working 
out a cross-word puzzle.” “It’s a pity 
you don’t know the name, Mother, be- 
cause little Oscar got off there.” 


“Ever been on a_ horse before?” 
“Never,” she answered, a bit anxiously. 
“That’s all right, then, ” replied the 
new driving school attendant. “Here’s 
just the animal for you. He’s never 
been ridden before, so you both start 
even.” 


Mrs. Twiccs (after ten minutes’ 
conversation on the street with chance 
acquaintance)—Well, I must be getting 
along to the plumber’, 8, Mrs. Brown, 
’cos me ‘usband’s at ’ome_ with ‘is 
thumb on a busted pipe, waiting till ’e 
comes. 


A teacher was instructing her class 
in the use of antonyms. “Now, chil- 
dren,” she said, “what is the opposite 
of sorrow?” “Joy, ” shrieked the class 
in unison. “What is the opposite of 
pleasure?” “Pain.” “And what is the 
opposite of woe?” “Giddap.” 


Aunt JEmMiIMA—Ah wants some cab- 
bage fo’ my chillans. GROCER— Why 
don’t you feed ’em some carrots for a 
change, Aunty? They’re cheaper and 
have more food value for growing pick- 
aninnies. AUNT JEMIMA—Now, now, 
doan’ you go tellin’ me! Doctor says 
feed ’em green vegetables and you know 
right well carrots is pink! 


An actor tells this story about Jo- 
seph Jefferson: Jefferson discharged 
Bagley, his property man, one day in 
Philadelphia because Bagley had had 
the impudence to call him Joey before 
some. distinguished Philadelphians. 
Bagley at once got drunk, and that 
night secured a seat in the front row 
of the peanut gallery for “Rip Van 
Winkle.” The play proceeded with its 
usual impressive beauty that night. 
The frau drove poor Rip furiously 
from her door. He departed with 
downcast head, then turned and said 
in that pathetic voice which used to 
tear the heart: “Haf I no interest in 
this house?” Silence, an almost tear- 
ful silence, and Bagley shouted down 
from the gallery: “Only 80 per cent, 





Joey—only 80 per cent.” 
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MAKE ‘5° A DAY 
For Work that is Play 
In Spare Time 








Handcolor our Christmas greeting 
cards by peocens that looks like artist’s 
work, Vo experience necded, Learn 
in one gvening. Instructions FREE, 


™ Miss rr, Ti 5 
Hon Neolar oO wwerthin a day" Aas sr 






FREE Booh shows Hue $240.00 at 
what 40,000 @ others Chrietapae' and! big ‘ecarnin, ngs gs other months 
earn and w vom $526.00 worth at Cinkstense mak eceres 
too, canearn., uch at Easter. 46,000 others making spars 
time mone sete ~ Sometimes whole familics d do it. iN ‘ame 
ily may ma FREE BOOK, ‘‘Pleasant fazes”’, 
PLAINS A. J reproduces sab original Christmas c cards espe 
tally adapted to handcoloring. without obligation. stircore 
ety best spare ‘time money nicer ? Yor those with high ambitions 


ta 
it'You VICK MONEY Send $1 for Trial Box 
start 
Frenette ete ig soliors. laos complete ict 


bi; saliare Also, complete ea: 
instructions h ‘ ea 
card, gen, col en colored. “these Sree Bes ceLetEny gored 
QUICK-C is biggest and cards are se liing ta 








! 
LITTLE ART SHOP, INC., 533 La. Ave., poeta Dd. me 


EARNS 51300 7a 





. 


SPARE TIMERS 


Mrs. Limeberry of Indiana fs a busy ‘ound time 

last year to earn $1300 as agent for our or beautifalling of of Aa med and 

domestic fabrics. We offer you the same o opportunity she Had. No 

capital or experience needed. We supply you with full details and an 

exquisite sample book. Write for wonderful proposition to agents, 
The sen importing Company 

Dept. J-31, 573 Broadway New York City 


TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
forschools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


Make Money At Home 


Women wanted everywhere to fill Places i e 
our national organization of S ts 
Permanent Waving, Marcel Waving, Water 
Waving and Hair Cutting. 
OUTFIT GIVEN? ‘No previous exper- 7° & 
ience needed. WeQ>- 
teach you quickly by mail and furnish = 
fessional Outfit. Write for free booklet. 
obligation. BEAUTY ARTS SOCIETY, 
Dept. 28, 10 W.33rd St., New York City. 


tointrod Stand- 
Salesmen Wanted ‘oitpice 251202. 
lication on a special selling plan. Paved Road Atlas 
of the United States given away. Address, 

THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., 
111 N. Market Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Have Money This Fall! 


September starts the dressmaking season. You can 
} pak seney pow selling the! fib nS 2p ge s 
e neede: "8 
Good pay. Dwe furnish srarythine. sane 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
915 Fitzcharles Bidg., Trenton, N. J. 


WHY NOT SELLUS YOUR SPARE TIME 


$2 Per Hour, $19.70 Daily (Sworn Proof Given) 
Introducing latest 12 months guaranteed HOSIERY for 
men, women, children. 57 styles, 39 colors. No capital 
or experience needed. We furnish samples. Write quick. 
Macochee Textile Co., Card 2819, Cincinnati, O. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My} method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
ypainieas, Lee Ral cars. Bookletfree. 

Write today enclosing 3 red sta We ach beauty culture. 

D.J. MAHLER, 159-A Mahler Park, Providence, R.I. 


eixcs Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. agi 
for 10c aset. When sold oma us $3.00 and keep $2. 

lo Work—Just Fun, We trust you until Xmas. 
sT. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 36-N.1.P. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 


SEND FOR MY PROPOSITION. 
Ray Hibbeler, D2, 2104 N.Keystone Ave., Chicago 


YOUR STORIES, P. 
S E L L Articles, rene, Ete. 


wy hel ith Submit Se ts 
SEPERS SOCIETY "610 Hannibal, Mo. 


KODAK ele ae ge 
DEVELOPED Sc— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


You Can Earn $2 An Hour 


ee orders for Fashion Wear Shirts, Men eager to buy at 
masingly PASH GWM mples Bree, glerely sen pend. pame and 

B 
padres 20 F A Oth G00 Jucitoon Street, © CINCINNATI, O10. 


earn big money at home en- 

EACHERS grossing diplomas. Complete 
T ten-lesson mail course, $10. 
ENCE C. FRENCH (Parisian professor) , Saugatuck, Mich. 
EARN $25 WEEKLY 5;,°% 


xperience unnecessary. Details 
FREE. " PRESS SYNDICATE, 962, St. Louis, Mo. Mo. 

















































































Eee othe: olNcre delve et ot conte U 
U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.c-1 27,6h 
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